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On  Happinefs. 


SERMON  XIII. 

And  Ahab  came  into  his  houfe  heavy  and  dif- 
p leafed,  becaufe  of  the  word  which  Naboth 
had  fpoken  to  him  : for  he  had  faid,  I will 
not  give  thee  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  : 
and  he  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed , and 
turned  away  his  face , and  would  eat  no 
bread. 

i Kings  xxi.  4. 

WHEN  we  are  told,  that  any  one  is 
poffeffed  of  riches  and  honours,  how 
far  are  we  from  being  informed,  that  hap- 
pinefs belongs  to  him  ! How  many  queftions 
remain  to  be  anfwered,  before  that  fa 61  can 
be  afcertained  ! The  fpedtator  of  a fplendid 
manfion  immediately  proceeds  to  envy  the 
matter  of  it,  hurries  without  hefitation  to  the 
conclufion,  that  he  is  a happy  man,  with- 
Vol.  II.  B * out 
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out  taking  a fingle  ftep  into  that  paflage  of 
inquiry,  which  mutt  be  trodden,  before  it  is 
poffible  to  penetrate  to  the  fecret,  whether 
or  no  he  be  fo : without  even  croffing  the 
threfliold  of  the  inquiry  : without  fo  much  as 
waiting  for  that  appearance  of  the  man, 
which,  perhaps,  would,  in  a moment,  make 
it  fufficiently  apparent,  that  at  leaft  he  was 
far  from  being  completely  happy.  Perhaps, 
upon  being  introduced  to  the  matter  of  the 
houfe,  he  would  behold  a ftranger  to  health  ; 
the  viftim  of  chronical  diftemper ; condemned 
to  long  and  frequent  confinements;  and  in 
the  fuperb  abode,  of  which,  before,  he  fo 
much  envied  the  owner,  he  would  fee  only  a 
magnificent  prifon.  Or,  perhaps,  the  pro- 
prietor of  it  has  health  and  ftrength,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  leave  it  whenever  he  will,  .and  is 
ufing  this  liberty  at  the  moment  when  the 
obferver  of  his  dwelling  is  painting  to  him- 
felf  his  felicity ; but,  upon  waiting  to  fee 
him  at  his  return  to  it,  perhaps,  he  will  be- 
hold a cloud  upon  his  face,  which  ttiall  ren- 
der it  but  too  vifible  that  there  is  difquietude 
in  his  heart. 

With  a countenance  thus  overcaft,  Ahab 
kin?  of  Ifrael  is  recorded  to  have  returned  to 
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his  palace.  Elevated  to  the  fummit  of  fo- 
ciety,  furrounded  by  opulence  and  fplendour, 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  funfhine  of 
greatnefs,  to  Ihutout  the  gloom  of  difeontent- 
ment  from  his  breaftf  A vineyard,  the  conve- 
nient fituation  of  which  had  attracted  his  de- 
fires,  he  wiflied  to  purchafe  of  the  owner,  but 
was  refufed.  All  his  other  poffeflions  are  unable 
to  confole  him,  under  the  want  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  ground,  and  under  the  morti- 
fication of  receiving  a denial  to  his  requeft. 

The  caufe  of  this  uneafinefs  of  mind,  in 
the  midft  of  fo  much  caufe  for  contentment, 
is  to  be  fought  in  that  law  of  our  nature,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  vivacity  of  all  impref- 
fions  upon  us,  both  of  a painful,  and  a pleating 
kind,  is  proportioned  to  their  novelty.  The 
impreflions  both  of  agreeable,  and  unpleafant 
circumftances,  when  firft  made,  are  deep 
and  lively  ; but,  being  often  repeated,  grow 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  gradually  fade  away. 
The  good,  which  we  have  long  held,  we 
little  enjoy;  and  the  evil,  which  we  have  fel- 
dom  endured,  we  deeply  fuffer.  Ahab,  in 
the  midft  of  affluent  wealth,  and  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  fovereign  power,  lofes  his  cheerful- 
nefs  and  rejects  his  food.  Not  all  his  wealth, 
B 2 not 
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not  all  his  power,  are  able  to  ftiil  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  defire,  excited  by  a fmall  fpot  of 
earth  : for  all  that  power,  and  all  that  wealth, 
great  as  they  were,  had  been  long  in  his 
hand.  He  but  faintly  felt  the  felicity  of  a 
fituation,  which  he  had  always  filled  ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  with  uncommon 
acutenefs,  that  mortification  of  being  denied 
what  he  had  defired,  to  which  his  rank  had 
rendered  him,  no  doubt,  an  almoft  total 
flranger.  Accuftomed  to  confider  himfelf  as 
conferring  an  honour  in  receiving  a favour, 
unknowing  what  it  was  to  afk,  and  be  re- 
fufed,  the  word,  which  Naboth  fpake  unto 
him,  went  to  his  heart  like  the  point  of  a 
dagger,  like  the  fling  of  an  indignity.  In 
the  ear  of  fuch  a man,  the  language  of  re- 
fpedlful  refufal  founded  like  the  voice  of  in- 
folence ; and  the  denial  of  a benefit  ftruck 
upon  his  heart  like  the  blow  of  an  injury. 
Thus,  while  a new  pofieflion  was  necefiary 
to  refrefh  and  recruit  the  fatisfadlion,  to 
which  ample,  but  old,  poffefiions  had  ex™ 
haufled  their  fupplyiof  food,  and  which  they 
alone  were  no  longer  capable  of  keeping  alive  ; 
he  fmarted,  at  the  fame  time,  with  peculiar 
fenfibility,  under  thofe  wounds  of  pride, 

6 which 


which  muft  have  been  fo  novel  to  him,  who 
governed  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael. 

This  property  of  our  paflive  habits,  this 
character  of  the  impreffions  that  are  made 
upon  us  by  pleafurable  and  by  difpleafing  cir- 
cumftances,  this  proportion  of  their  ftrength 
to  the  frefhnefs  of  their  (lamp,  and  power  of 
time  to  wear  them  both  away,  is  a powerful 
argument  for  contentment  with  competence, 
and  for  the  recall  of  the  fupreme  defires  from 
the  fuperfluous  poflfeffions  of  human  life.  In 
recommending  that  fatisfadtion  with  food  and 
raiment,  which  our  holy  religion  inculcates 
upon  us,  and  which  is  the  fubjedt  to  which  I 
this  evening  intreat  your  attention,  I confine 
myfelf  to  the  confideration  of  this  law  of  our 
nature,  as  that  which  is  alone  competent  to 
the  complete  expulfion  of  the  fpirit  of  difcon- 
tentment  from  the  human  bofom. 

Many  of  the  confiderations,  by  which 
moralifts  and  divines  have  endeavoured  to  heal 
the  difcontentment  of  mankind,  have  been 
calculated  merely  to  palliate,  without  eradi- 
cating the  diftemper:  they  have  been  adapted 
rather  to  looth  and  quiet  the  pain  for  a 
moment,  than  to  penetrate  to  the  feat,  and 
expel  the  caufe  of  it.  Its  root,  indeed,  they 
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have  rather  tended  to  confirm,  and  to  cherifh, 
than  to  extract. 

He  who  exhorts  the  man  that  is  diffatisfied 
with  a fufhciency  for  the  wants  of  nature,  to 
call  off  the  eye  that  wanders  to  fituations  in 
fociety  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  the  fight  of 
which  excites  his  difiatisfadion  with  it,  and 
to  fix  his  attention  upon  the  inferior  condi- 
tions by  which  he  is  encircled;  who  exhorts 
him  to  look  out  of  the  habitation,  the  roof  of 
which,  though  humble,  is  capable  of  excluding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  direct  his 
contemplation  to  the  hovels  that  cannot  keep 
out  the  wind  and  the  rain  of  heaven;  who 
advifes  him,  when  he  fends  his  imagination 
from  the  board,  which  has  upon  it  all  that  is 
neceflary  to  his  fubfiftence,  and  to  his  health, 
but  to  which  he  fits  difcontented  down,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  covered  with  the  luxuries  with 
which  other  tables  are  loaded,  inftead  of  fend- 
ing it  to  fuch  tables,  to  guide  it  into  the 
wretched  abodes,  where  the  extremities  of 
want  are  endured,  and  bid  it  look  upon  the 
hollow  eyes,  that  would  gliffen  with  eager- 
nefs  at  fight  of  the  food  with  which  he  is  un- 
fatisfied;  whodireds  him,  when  he  is  difpofed 
to  regard  his  raiment  with  difcontentment, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  is  not  purple,  to  think  of  them  who 
have  none  at  all,  whofe  lot  is  nakednefs, 
and  by  whom  his  decayed  clothing  would  be 
received  with  gratitude;  he  who  addreffes 
fuch  confolation  to  the  difcontented  with 
competence,  admits,  for  the  moment,  that 
they  have  caufe  for  difcontent,  but  that  others 
have  more.  Such  comfort  as  this,  while  it 
confirms,  rather  than  cures,  the  principle  of 
difcontent,  muft  furely  be  confidered  as 
encouraging  a felfifh  and  ungenerous  fpirit. 
For  certainly  he,  to  whom  it  is  any  confo- 
iation,  under  the  abfence  of  the  fuperfluities 
of  life,  that  others  are  without  its  neceffaries, 
is  as  much  to  be  detefted  for  receiving  fuch 
confolation,  as  he  is  to  be  defpifed,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  for  wanting  any  confolation  at 
all.  The  radical  complaint  thus  encouraged 
and  confirmed,  and  the  pain  only  pacified  by 
temporary  opiate,  it  will  rage  with  redoubled 
violence,  when  the  eye  of  the  difcontented 
man  is  removed  from  thofe  ftations  below 
him,  to  which  he  had  been  taught  to  direfl: 
it  in  queft  of  eafe,  but  to  which  he  cannot 
by  any  contrivance  chain  it ; and  when  it 
reverts,  as  foon  it,  therefore,  muft,  to  the 
fituations  above  him,  that  remind  him  of 
B 4 what. 
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what,  he  thinks,  he  wants,  and  that  revive 
the  envy,  which  had  only  for  a moment 
yielded  its  place  to  compaffion. 

They,  likewife,  who  dire£t  the  difcon- 
tented  with  a condition,  which  contains  all 
that  is  neceflary  to  nature,  becaufe  they  find 
themfeives  furrounded  by  others,  whom  they 
do  not  think  fo  deferving  as  they,  with  fuller 
hands  than  theirs,  to  throw  forward  their 
eyes  upon  that  future  ftate,  in  which  another 
conftitution  of  things  is  to  take  place,  another 
fcale  of  ranks  and  conditions  to  be  eflablilhed, 
in  which  the  feveral  fteps  of  promotion  are 
to  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  human  proficiency  in  virtue,  they 
who  thus  confole  thofe  who  thus  complain, 
tacitly  confefs,  that  they  have  caufe  for 
complaint,  but  that  they  (hall  not  hav^e  it 
long.  Under  folid  pains,  and  ferious  forrows, 
the  profpedt  of  a life  to  come  is  a proper  topic 
of  confolation,  a fuitable  application  to  the 
cafe;  but  to  comfort  him,  in  this  manner, 
whofe  only  caufe  of  lamentation  it  is,  that 
others  have  more  than  he,  of  that  which  is 
not  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of  man,  is 
filently  to  concede,  that  this  is  folid  pain,  that 
this  is  ferious  forrow.  And  I muft  take  the 
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liberty  to  fay,  that  he,  who  attempts  to  footh 
the  mind,  which  is  diflatisfied  with  fuffi- 
ciency,  merely  becaufe  it  is  inferiority  to  fur- 
rounding lots,  by  pointing  to  a world  where 
all  (hall  be  dealt  with  according  to  their 
doings  in  this,  is,  all  the  while,  encouraging 
a temper,  which  entirely  unqualifies  for  the 
felicity  of  that  future  feene,  from  which  he 
fetches  his  confolation. 

In  addrefling,  then,  thofe,  who  are  dif- 
contented  with  a competent  provifion  for  the 
wants  of  nature,  he  is  the  mod  faithful  phy- 
fician  to  their  complaint,  who,  inftead  of  dif- 
penfing  to  them  fuch  confiderations  as  are 
calculated  merely  to  mitigate,  without  re- 
moving it,  adminifters  to  them  what,  if  they 
will  take  it,  will  effeCt  a radical  cure ; who 
ftrikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  diflemper, 
by  endeavouring  to  convince  them,  that  the 
fatifaftion  which  they  have  not  found,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  external  fituation  to  fup- 
ply  ; that  the  abfence  of  it  is  owing  to 
wants  that  are  within  them,  and  not  without 
them ; and  that  it  mud:  be  fought  in  the 
proper  exercife  of  their  faculties,  and  dif- 
pofition  of  their  affections. 
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Some  indeed  there  are,  alas,  the  heart  of 
Charity  aches  to  think  how  many ! to  whom, 
although  they  have  food  and  raiment,  yet  hap- 
pinefs  is  denied.  Although  their  limbs  are 
always  clothed,  although  their  daily  bread  is 
conftant,  and  their  heads  have  every  night  a 
pillow,  yet  their  toil  to  obtain  a bare  fub- 
iiftence  is  fo  intenfe,  and  fo  unintermitting, 
that  all  the  ftrength  of  their  nature  is  ex- 
haufted  in  the  undue  ftrain  of  their  corporeal 
exertion;  and  without  any  refidue  either  of 
energy  or  of  time  for  the  cultivation  of  hap- 
pinefs,  or  any  leifure  for  the  exhilaration  of 
their  fenfes,  their  whole  life  may  be  faid  to 
be  one  long  ftruggle  to  live;  one  protrafled 
wreftle  with  death.  By  fuch  perfons,  whofe 
foie  purfuit  is  bread,  and  whofe  foie  recreation 
is  deep,  contentment  can  only  be  known  in 
the  negative  fenfe  of  the  word  ; that  content- 
ment which  arifes  from  want  of  leifure  to 
iigh,  and  from  want  of  ftrength  to  feed  the 
worm  of  difcontent ; while  of  the  moft  me- 
lancholy neceflity  in  their  fituation,  the  ab- 
fence  of  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of 
their  intelle&ual  and  moral  nature,  they  have 
no  conception,  and  can  therefore  make  no 
complaint.  This  is  indeed  the  foie,  fad  com- 
fort 
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fort  of  their  fituation,  that  they  are  too 
occupied  to  refleil  upon  their  wretchednefs ; 
too  exhaufted  in  body  to  feel  the  gnawings  of 
mental  uneafinefs;  and  too  ignorant  of  its 
value,  to  lament  the  want  of  moral  cultiva- 
tion. Deplorable,  however,  in  the  greateft 
degree,  their  cafe  muft,  furely,  be  pro- 
nounced, from  whofe  bofom  the  pang  of  dif- 
contentment  is  precluded  by  the  remotenefs  of 
their  removal  from  the  means  of  welfare ; 
who  are  prevented  from  complaint  by  the 
extremity  of  their  caufe  for  it  ; and  whofe 
eafe  of  mind  arifes  out  of  the  ruin  of  their  na- 
tures. 

With  the  fituation  of  fuch  it  is  only  for 
the  generous  obferver  to  be  diflatisfied  ; them- 
felves  are  dully  content ; and  the  unfeeling 
affluent  pronounce  them  happy.  They  are 
continually  occupied,  fay  they  ; occupation 
keeps  them  contented  ; and  contentment  is 
happinefs.  Charity,  however,  unconfoled, 
either  by  the  infenfibility  of  her  objedt  to  the 
evil  of  the  fituation  which  excites  her  pity, 
or  by  the  fophiftry  of  the  felfifh  which  calls 
that  infenfibility  blifs,  peril fts  to  figh  over 
them,  whofe  mental  ferenity  has  no  other 
fource  than  want  of  thought,  and  ignorance 
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of  welfare  : who,  if  Grangers  to  difquietude, 
are  equally  unacquainted  with  happinefs : 
whofe  contentment  (he  can,  therefore,  con- 
sider but  as  the  contentment  of  the  dead  with 
the  place,  wherever  it  be,  in  which  they  are 
depofited  ; and  in  whofe  peace  (he  contem- 
plates only  the  inanimate  peace  of  the  grave. 
That  fo  many  human  beings  (hould  thus  have 
led  the  life  of  machines,  and  put  forth  all 
their  ftrength  in  acquiring  the  means  of  keep- 
ing them  in  motion,  while  the  underftanding, 
which  “the  infpiration  of  the  Almighty  gave 
them,”  has  lain  entirely  dormant,  and  been 
left  to  perifh  within  them  ; that  this  famine 
of  minds,  for  the  foie  fake  of  providing  food 
for  which,  all  other  food  was  ultimately  in- 
tended by  him,  w'ho  has  commanded  the 
earth  to  bring  it  forth;  that  this  penury  of 
the  knowledge,  which  is  neceffary  to  nourilh 
the  (pint  of  manly  and  generous  virtue, 
(hould  have  been  the  lot  of  fo  many  rational 
creatures,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ; is  a con* 
federation,  which  wrings  the  heart  of  Hu- 
manity more  than  all  the  pictures,  which 
hiftory  has  placed  before  it,  of  failing  harvefrs, 
and  fa  mi  ihed  cities ! 


Thofe, 
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They,  who  are  thus  fituated,  are  not  in 
the  number  of  them,  whom  I would  now 
perfuade  to  Satisfaction  with  their  fituation  ; 
nor  are  they,  I hope,  in  the  number  of  them* 
whom  thefe  walls  enclofe.  Thofe,  whom  I 
call  upon,  to  be  contented  with  their  condi- 
tion, are  they,  who  have  reafon  to  be  con- 
tented • who  are  unhappy,  in  the  midft  of 
the  means  of  happinefs  ; who  are  infeCted  with 
that  diflatisfa&ion,  which  is  without  foun- 
dation, and  the  degree  of  which  is  often  the 
greateft,  where  its  ground  is  moft  ftrikingly 
imaginary.  There  are  thofe,  and  it  is  to  them 
I call,  who  have  bread  enough,  and,  perhaps* 
to  fpare ; who  have  raiment  enough,  and, 
perhaps,  more  than  enough  ; who  have  reft 
fufficient,  and  more  than  fufficient,  from 
the  labours  of  life,  for  the  neceffary  re- 
creation of  their  nature,  and  the  temperate 
entertainment  of  their  fenfes  ; and  who  have, 
therefore,  time  for  attention  to  intellectual 
and  moral  purfuit : but  who,  inftead  of  em- 
ploying that  time,  be  it  little,  or  be  it  much, 
in  repairing  to  this  rich  and  inexhaustible  re- 
fource  of  happinefs,  which  their  own  bofoms 
enclofe,  confume  it  in  permitting  the  wan- 
dering of  their  wiflies  to  higher  fituations  in 

fbciety. 
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fociety,  equally  uneffential  to  their  happinefs, 
and  inacceffible  to  their  fteps.  To  fuch  I 
fay,  whether  poflefled  but  of  fufficiency,  or 
of  affluence,  that  their  diflatisfa&ion  is  equally 
unfounded.  Although  their  fituation  may  not 
afford  them  all  that  vacation  from  mechanical 
or  mercantile  occupation,  which  is  neceffary 
to  the  perfect  well-being  of  an  intelligent 
creature  ; though  they  may  have  reafon  to 
envy  fome  around  them,  fuperior  opportuni- 
ties for  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ; 
yet,  with  refpe£t  to  fenfual,  or  to  any  kind  of 
felfifh,  enjoyment,  of  which  the  fuppofed  in- 
feriority of  their  (hare,  and  not  this  moral 
deficiency,  is  the  fubjeft  of  their  uneafinefs, 
they  have  no  reafon  to  regard,  with  any  envy, 
even  thofe  that  ftand  the  higheft  above  them. 

All  fenfual  pleafure  is  a relative  thing. 
That  which  is  luxury  to  him,  to  whom  it  is 
new,  is  none  to  them,  to  whom  it  is  familiar. 
The  continual  recurrence  of  them  reduces 
the  higheft  ranks  of  fenfual  gratification  to  a 
level  with  the  lowed:.  He  who  is  in  poflef- 
fion  of  an  eafy  fufficiency,  and  capable  of 
commanding  a feries  of  plain  and  humble 
pleafures,  indulges  a groundlefs  envy,  when 
he  fuffers  it  to  be  excited  by  the  higher,  but 
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the  habitual,  indulgences  of  perfons  in  fupe- 
rior  ftation.  The  enjoyments,  to  which  he 
looks  up,  are  not  fuperior  to.his  own. 

There  are  thofe,  whofe  appetites  are 
courted  by  more  coftly  provifion  than  his ; 
whofe  fenfes  are  excited  by  more  ftimulating 
entertainments,  and  foothed  by  fmoother  ac- 
commodations ; whofe  days  are  fpent  in  more 
expenfive  amufements,  and  whofe  nights  are 
paffed  upon  lofter  pillows.  But  he,  who 
66  fares  fumptuoufly  every  day,”  fits  down  to 
no  fweeter  feaft  than  he  : he,  whofe  delight 
is  daily  ftirred  by  more  pungent  excitements, 
is  no  more  animated  by  them,  than  he  is 
by  his  cheaper  and  foberer  paftime  : and  he 
wrhofe  love  of  eafe  is  lulled  in  a downier  lap, 
whofe  fituation  is  covered,  in  every  part  of  it, 
with  cuftfion,  and  lined  all  over  with  pillow, 
enjoys  not  a more  delicious  recumbence,  even 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  mixing  along  with 
it  the  labour,  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which 
is  neceflary  to  render  reft  delightful,  than 
belongs  to  his  hour  of  repofe,  in  his  lefs 
filken  feat.  Continual  repetition  wears  away 
the  exquifitenefs  of  all  fenfual  pleafures,  and 
gradually  dulls  the  moft  lively  delights  into 
flat  and  infipid  fenfetion.  That  landfcape, 

which 
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which  fills  the  traveller  with  rapture,  is  re* 
garded  with  indifference  by  him,  who  fees  it 
every  day  from  his  window.  The  fweeteft 
founds  that  art  can  combine,  lofe  much  of 
their  effedl  upon  an  ear,  that  is  perpetually 
liftening  to  melody.  The  moft  coftly  luxuries, 
that  can  load  the  board  of  opulence,  are  but 
bread  to  him,  who  makes  his  daily  meal  upon 
them.  The  cordial,  that  exhilarates  the  fober, 
is  but  66  a cup  of  cold  water”  to  one,  who  is 
accuflomed  to  the  draught  of  intemperance. 
The  brilliant  luftres,  that  illuminate  the  houfe 
of  public  amufement,  are  no  more  than  fober 
day  light,  to  him  who  paffes  all  his  evenings 
there.  And  the  fofteft  couch,  into  which 
languor  ever  funk,  is  only  a feat  to  them, 
who  never  recline  upon  one  lefs  foft.  When 
cuftom  has  made  them  neceffary,  the  higheit 
order  of  fenfuai  pleafures  communicate  no 
higher  fatisfadlion,  than  the  fupply  of  her 
neceffary  wants  affords  to  Ample  nature.  And 
let  me  be  allowed  to  flop  one  moment  to  re- 
mark, how  much  are  they  expofed  to  pain,  in 
this  world  of  change,  to  whom  the  depriva- 
tion of  luxury  were  the  horror  of  famine;  ex- 
clufion  from  gay  affemblies,  the  drearinefs  of 
folitude ; the  fobernefs  of  domeftic  fociety, 

the 
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the  gloom  of  imprifonment ; the,  lofs  c?f  foft 
clothing,  the  mifery  of  nakednefs ; and  the 
reduction  of  elegant  life’s  redundant  conve- 
niences, the  bare  condition  of  favage  and  un- 
accomodated man  ! 

This  law  of  our  nature,  according  to 
which  the  vivacity  of  all  our  fenfations  is  in 
proportion  to  their  variation  from  the  tenor  of 
our  experience,  as  it  brings  the  pleafures, 
brings  alfo  th o,p&ms,  of  the  rich,  and  the  only 
comparatively  poor,  very  much  to  the  fame 
level.  As  the  envied  pleafures,  which  the 
opulent  are  capable  of  procuring,  are  no  more 
to  them  who  have  been  always  ace u domed  to 
them,  than  humbler  gratifications  to  thofe 
who  have  never  experienced  any  higher ; fo 
the  trivial  pains,  the  diminutive  troubles, 
which,  when  compared  with  what  are  en- 
dured by  others,  feem  light  and  little,  and 
which  are  indeed  invifible  to  the  eye  of  a 
ftranger  to  them,  lie  as  heavy  upon  them, 
upon  whom  no  more  fubftantial  ones  have 
ever  preffed,  as  more  weighty  cares  and 
troubles  upon  thofe,  whofe  ordinary  life  is 
compofed  of  the  flight  interruptions,  and  little 
inequalities  in  the  courfe  of  eafe,  which  are 
Common  to  aimed  all  mankind,  and  to  which 
Vol.  1L  C having 
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having  been  accuftomed  from  their  birth, 
they  have  contra<3ed  as  entire  an  infenfibility 
as  that  of  the  fenfe  of  touch  to  the  roughnefs 
of  a furface,  with  which  it  is  continually  in 
contact.  The  poor,  when  contemplating 
the  fituation  of  the  rich,  have  indeed  no  idea 
that  they  have  any  cares,  or  troubles  at  all* 
They  fee  the  world  fmiling  upon  them,  on 
every  fide;  they  fee  one  continued  funfhine  of 
profperity  fettled  on  their  houfe  ; they  be- 
hold not  a fingle  cloud  paffing  over  their 
head  ; their  fituation  is  all  ferenity ; and  fo, 
they  fuppofe,  muft  be  their  fen  fat  ions., 
“ They  are  not/1  fay  they,  66  in  trouble, 
like  other  men,  neither  are  they  plagued  like 
other  men.”  This,  however,  is  a miftake. 
In  trouble  they  are , like  other  men  ; and 
in  equal  trouble;  though  the  trouble  is  of 
another  nature.  Plagued  they  are,  as  other 
men  are  plagued  ; though  in  a different  way* 
They  are  troubled  by  little  things  ; things 
which  you  cannot  fee  ; but  things  which  they 
feel ; and  are  as  much  troubled  by  thefe  little 
things,  as  others  are  with  greater.  In  con- 
certing the  fchemes  of  pleafure  ; in  forming 
the  defrgns  that  relate  to  the  ornaments  of 
life  ; in  framing  the  various  projects  of  vanity 
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and  pride ; they  experience  anxieties  as  cor- 
roding to  them , as  the  folicitudes,  which  ac- 
company the  plans  of  traffic,  are  to  them  who 
are  in  purfuit  of  competence : and  the  crofs 
accidents  they  encounter,  the  difappointments 
they  experience,  in  thefe  idle  puriuits  of  pro- 
vifion  for  the  wants  of  art,  of  food  for  the 
neceflities  of  fancy,  are  as  irritating  rubs,  as 
ferious  affliftions,  as  rough  accidents,  to  their 
feelings,  whofe  real  necefiities  are  perma- 
nently fupplied;  whofe  fubftantial  interefls  are 
fafe  from  viciffitude ; and  whofe  life,  io  far  as 
relates  to  thefe,  is  one  long  dumber  of  deep 
and  undifturbed  ferenity;  as  difappointments 
and  impediments  in  the  path  of  ferious  in- 
duflry  are  to  other  men.  111  fuccefs  in  the 
purfuit  of  a fuperfluous  poffeffion,  upon 
which  his  imagination  had  fixed  a value,  but 
which  was  not  neceffary  to  his  fubfiftence 
even  in  luxury  and  fplendour,  was  as  painful 
an  adverfity  to  the  king  of  Ifrael,  as  the 
denial  of  a profitable  place  under  his  govern- 
ment, could  have  been  to  the  mcft  indigent 
dependent  upon  his  bounty. 

There  is  a feries  of  fmall  cares,  of  petty 
difappointments,  and  of  minute  troubles,  at 
which  you,  who  experience  others  of  a more 
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vifible  and  palpable  nature,  would  frriile, 
but  which,  being  the  only  wrinkles  that  ap- 
pear upon  the  fmooth  furface  of  that  life, 
which,  in  other  refpeils,  is  a dead  calm,  ap- 
pear fo  many  mountainous  billows  to  them 
who  experience  a repofe  fo  profound,  in  re- 
lation to  the  ferious  concerns  of  fecular  life. 
As  the  foot  that  is  ufed  to  a fence  from  the 
afperities  of  the  ground,  is  annoyed  by  the 
fmalleft  particles  of  fand  which  its  covering 
accidentally  admits,  as  much  as  the  foot 
which  is  accuftomed  to  walk  without  a cover- 
ing,  by  the  roughed  places  of  the  earth ; as 
the  body  which  is  never  expofed  to  the 
weather,  contrails  from  domeftic  confine- 
ment a tendernefs  which  occafions  it  to  fhrink 
from  the  gentleft  wind  that  can  blow  upon 
it ; in  the  fame  manner  the  mind,  that  is 
always  fenced  round,  and  fhut  in  by  a per- 
petual and  complete  profperity  which  ex- 
cludes all  the  inclemency  of  the  world  ; that 
has  never  been  expofed  to  any  of  the  rough 
blads  of  adverfity ; that  has  been  pelted  by 
none  of  the  dorms  of  life  ; to  the  experience 
of  which  nothing  fharp  and  cutting  has  ever 
been  able  to  penetrate ; derives  a delicacy 
from  this  warm  and  genial  fituation  it  has 
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never  quitted,  which  caufes  it  to  fhiver  before 
the  fofteft  breeze  of  trouble ; and  to  feel,  in 
the  fainteft  breath  that  ftirs  amid  the  ftillnefs 
of  its  ufual  ferenity,  the  keen  and  furious 
blaft  of  calamity. 

Say  not,  then,  that  they  have  no  troubles, 
whom  trifles  are  able  to  trouble;  that  they 
encounter  no  collifions  and  joftlings,  in  their 
way  through  the  world,  who  are  (hocked 
and  jarred  by  the  fainted  and  feebleft  puflies 
againft  their  peace : Say  not,  they  have  no 
hills  to  climb,  to  whom  the  fmalleft  afcent 
pofleffes  the  fteepnefs  of  a mountain;  Say 

not,  that  he  has  no  burthens  to  bear,  to 

\ N 

whom  “ the  grafshopper  is  a burthen;”  upon 
whom  the  lighted  thing  cannot  fall,  upon 
whom  the  fmalleft  particle  and  grain  of  evil 
cannot  light,  without  opprefling  him.  Has 
the  man  who  carries  burthens,  in  the  literal 
fenfe  of  the  word,  for  hire,  any  reafon  to 
envy  him,  when  he  meets  him  in  his  way, 
upon  whofe  (boulders  there  lies  no  load,  but 
whofe  weak  and  trembling  nerves  are  op- 
preffed  by  every  cloud  that  paflfes  over  his 
head  ; whofe  finking  fpirits  are  weighed  down 
by  an  atmofphere  a little  heavier  than  ufual  ? 
No  more  reafon  have  they,  who  carry  within 
C 3 them 
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them  the  folid  cares  of  life,  to  envy  them 
who  are  free  from  fuch  cares,  but  to  whom 
the  moft  airy  and  unlubftantial  things  are 
burthenfome. 

Upon  the  fuppofition,  then,  of  their  con- 
fining  themfelves  to  felnfh  pleafures  and  pur- 
fuits,  even  fuppofing  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  exerpife  that  fobriety  which  is  eiTential  to 
health,  and  that  employment  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  vivacity,  thofe 
whofe  abundance  is  unbounded,  and  whofe 
time  is  all  their  own,  ftand  upon  the  fame 
ground,  in  point  of  happinefs,  with  the  tem- 
perate poffeffors  of  eafy  competence,  and  the 
dependents  upon  moderate  occupation  for  it. 
But,  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  indulge 
themfelves  in  the  excefles  of  fenfuality,  and 
diffolve  themfelves  in  the  extremities  of  floth, 
they  may  then  be  faid  to  fink  themfelves  to  a 
level  with  the  moft  deprefled  in  the  fcale  of 
human  fociety.  A wife  man  would  be  in- 
different in  his  choice,  if  it  were  to  be  pro- 
poled  to  him,  which  he  would  rather  be,  the 
poor  man,  whofe  hands  are  condemned  to  the 
ieverity  of  toil,  whofe  brows  bear  upon  them 
the  daily  drops  of  a labour  too  violent  for  na- 
ture, merely  to  hold  his  foul  in  life ; or  the 

rich 
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rich  man,  whofe  invention  is  reduced  to  toil 
equally  hard,  in  order  to  difcover  fomething 
new  in  the  exhaufted  world  of  pleafure,  and 
preferve  from  total  expiration  the  languifhing 
fpirit  of  enjoyment  : whether  he  would  be 
the  man,  who  ftrains,  harder  than  his  health 
allows,  a haraffed  body,  to  procure  the 
coarfeft  provifion  ; or  the  man  that  muft  fti- 
mulate  his  jaded  defire,  to  obtain  an  appetite 
to  the  delicacies  of  the  table  : whether  h^ 
would  be  the  wretch,  whom  famine  flares  in 
the  face ; or  the  wretch,  whom  repletion 
threatens  with  death  : whether  he  would 
fland  in  the  fituation  of  him,  who  bends  be- 
neath the  burthen  of  bufinefs,  too  heavy  to  be 
borne  ; or  of  him,  who  is  oppreffed  by  the 
weight  of  thofe  hours,  which  he  has  not  the 
wifdom  to  devote  to  virtue,  and  for  which  he 
can  invent  no  idle  paftime:  whether,  in  a 
word,  he  would  prefer  a perpetual  ftruggle 
with  death,  or  with  utter  wearinefs  of  life. 
Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  in  comparing  thefe 
oppofite  objefls  of  companion,  he  would  de- 
cide in  favour  of  them,  whofe  mifery  mod 
meets  the  eye,  and  is  the  firft  to  ftrike 
the  fuperficial  fpe&ator.  For,  although  the 
wretchednefs  of  penury  is  that  which  prefles 
C 4 ipqft 


moft  forward  to  the  attention,  confidered  as 
the  fubjefl  of  neceffary  inference  from  ob- 
vious circumflances,  yet  the  expreffion  of  im- 
patience under  it  is  not  fo  loud  and  audible, 
as  it  has  been  under  the  contrary  -burthen  ; 
which  will,  therefore,  be  perhaps  pronounced 
by  the  judicious  obferver,  notwithftanding 
the  gay  and  golden  cloth  in  which  the  load  is 
wrapped,  to  be  the  more  infupportable  of  the 
two.  From  the  fuperb  pavilions  of  pleafure, 
from  the  fplendid  villas  of  grandeur,  from 
elyfian  fhades,  and  ftately  palaces,  the  loudeft 
fighs  have  been  heard,  and  the  mod  frequent 
explofions  of  the  inftrument  of  death. 

Since,  then,  it  feems,  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain fum  of  lenfual  happinefs,  of  which  alone 
man  is  fufceptible,  and  which  all  his  en- 
deavours to  add  to  it  do  but  diminilh  ; and 
fince  this  fum  will  appear  to  be  nearly  equally 
acceffible  to  all  forts  and  conditions  of  men, 
that' come  within  the  defcription  to  which 
this  difcourfe  is  confined,  if  we  refle£t  upon 
the  redu&ive  nature  of  that  habit  which 
brings  all  gratifications  to  the  fame  ground, 
and  upon  the  relative  nature  of  that  novelty 
which  is  neceffary  to  raife  enjoyment  above 
that  ground;  which,  by  perfons  in  high 

life.* 
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life,  is  only  to  be  found  in  high  things,  and 
which,  by  thofe  in  lower  life,  is  equally  to 
be  met  in  humbler  things  ; we  fhall  perhaps 
fee  reafon  to  conclude,  that  they  who  are 
only  comparatively  poor  have  no  reafon  to 
envy  the  rich*,  upon  any  fenfual  account. 

With  refpeft  to  thofe  pains  which  are  in* 
flidted  upon  us  by  the  injuftice  or  infolence  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  to  balance  the  account 
between  them  that  often,  and  them  that  fel- 
dom,  fuffer  from  this  fource,  from  which 
fuperior  ftation  mu  ft  be  confefled  to  include 
peculiar  fecurity,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
they,  who  are  the  leaft  accuftomed  to  them, 
feel  them,  upon  that  account,  the  more 
acutely.  He,  whom  there  are  few  that  dare 
offend,  is  peculiarly  offended  by  the  few  that 
dare.  He,  who  but  very  feldom  receives  the 
fling  of  ail  infult,  is  flung  to  madnefs  when 
he  does.  The  man  whofe  will,  in  his 
weakeft  years,  has  been  never  oppofed  ; who 
has  reigned,  from  his  birth,  with  a defpotic 
fway  over  all  with  whom  he  has  been  con- 
nefted  ; to  whofe  infantine  tyranny  domeflics 
have  been  fubjefted  ; whofe  very  parents  have 
{looped  to  become  his  Haves,  have  inverted 
their  venerable  character  by  the  bafeft  of  all 

proflration. 
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proftration,  put  a fceptre  into  the  tiny  hand 
of  a babe,  and  bent  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
a child;  if,  when  he  enters  the  world,  his 
fituation  continue  to  command  the  moil  ob- 
fequious  compliances  with  his  defires  from 
molt  of  thofe  with  whom  he  has  intercourfe, 
yet  when  any  oppofition  is  made  to  his  will, 
is  deftined  to  endure  an  impatience  of  that 
oppofition,  in  the  torment  of  which  you, 
whofe  wills  have  been  often  thwarted  from 
the  womb,  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
tofs  ! He  that  returns  from  the  region  where 
riches  are  amaffed,  and  where  the  defpotic 
charafter  is  learned,  loaded  with  the  fpoils* 
and  inflated  with  the  pride,  of  the  place,  al- 
though his  riches  may  procure  him  a general 
refpefl,  and  his  commands  receive  a prompt 
obedience,  upon  a freer  fhore,  yet  when  any 
infolent  dopneftic  does  addrefs  him,  is  thrown 
■upon  the  rack,  and  converted  into  a wretch  ! 
Accuflomed  to  a trembling  obedience,  and  a 
fervile  awe,  the  firft  fpiritea  reply,  his  im- 
perious tongue  provokes,  fhall  torture  and 
diftract  him  to  a degree,  that  fhall  render 
him  an  object  of  commiferation  to  his  meanefl 
dependent!  The  kins:  of  Ifrael,  habituated 
to  command  whatever  he  wanted;  to  hint  his 
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wifti  and  to  have  it  fulfilled ; whofe  principal 
difficulty  had  been  to  feel  a with,  and  to  find 
out  a want ; at  whofe  feet  a nation  lay,  and 
to  promote  whofe  pleafure  was  the  bufinefs  of 
.ambition;  could  not  fit  down  to  his  table, 
experienced  the  grief  that  banifhes  hunger, 
and  that  will  not  be  courted  to  eat  by  the  de- 
licacy of  the  food  before  it,  after  that  repul- 
fion  of  his  requeft  which  was  fo  new  to  his 
experience. 

Thefe  focial  adverfities  mud  fometimes  oc- 
cur in  the  life  of  thofe,  whom  their  fituations 

fecure  from  them  the  moft.  No  fituatioa 

v 

can  completely  exclude  them.  He  whofe 
will  is  a law  to  moft  around  him,  will  meet 
fome  rebels  among  them.  He  who  paffes 
through  the  world  with  the  moft  fingular 
exemption  from  the  injuries  of  mankind,  will 
find,  before  he  quits  it,  fome  daring  foot  that 
fhall  prefume  to  trefpafs  upon  his  rights. 
And  to  the  ear  that  is  moft  entrenched  on 
every  fide,  and  moft  completely  protedled 
from  offences  to  pride,  that  is  moft  thickly 
fenced  round  by  flatterers,  and  moft  copioufly 
fupplied  with  compliments,  fome  difrefpedt- 
ful  words  will  fometimes  find  a w'ay : it 
muft,  at  fome,  moments,  be  expofed:  fome 
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openings  will  be  left  by  the  guards  of  vanity 
from  pain,  through  which  expreflions,  irritat- 
ing and  intolerable  to  a pride,  which  has  thus 
been  nurfed  into  a delicacy  exquifitely  vulner- 
able, will  now  and  then  obtain  a paflage  to  it. 

And  as  the  mortifications  of  pride  are  pecu- 
liarly felt  by  them  who  but  feldom  feel  them, 
its  gratifications,  like  all  others,  are  faintly 
enjoyed  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of 
their  return.  The  fulfome  compliments  that 
are  daily  addreflfed,  the  furcharged  flatteries 
that  are  perpetually  poured  forth,  lofe  at 
length  their  enlivening  effect  upon  the  pride 
to  which  they  are  prefented.  The  vanity 
which  for  a while  was  regaled  with  the 
honied  words,  finds  after  a time  but  little 
fweetnefs  in  them.  It  continues  to  be  fed  by 
them ; to  require  them  as  its  neceflary  food  ; 
but  they  are  no  longer  the  feaft  they  were. 
He  who  has  been  ufed  to  hear  them  from  day 
to  day  without  variety,  receives  no  greater 
gratification  from  them,  than  the  voice  of 
honeft  and  fober  friendfhip  fupplies  to  their 
love  of  praife,  who  have  been  never  flattered. 
The  bafe  adulation  of  eaftern  loyalty  may  be 
envied  by  him,  whofe  pride  is  expofed  to 
frequent  attacks  upon  it,  and  has  its  (hare  of 
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the  mortification  this  paflion  meets  with,  in 
all  but  a few  breafts,  in  the  courfe  of  com- 
merce with  mankind  ; he  does  not  reflect 
that  this  high  {train  of  homage  lofes,  after  a 
time,  much  of  the  power  it  once  poffeffed, 
of  lifting  up  the  heart  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dreffed.  He  who  is  worfhipped,  every  day, 
and  every  hour,  with  perpetual  proftration,  and 
unvaried  idolatry,  is  furfeited  at  length  with 
the  exceffive  and  inceflant  tribute  that  is 
brought  to  his  pride.  He  who  hears  it  for 
the  firft  time,  hears  it  “ with  ravifhed  ears,” 
but  he  who  is  told  every  day,  that  he  is  a 
god,  affumes  the  imputed  divinity  with  little 
delight.  The  high  founding  falutations, 
“ glory  of  the  eaft,  and  glory  of  the  earth,” 
enter  his  ear,  without  exhilarating  his  heart. 
He  attends  to  the  fplendid  titles  by  which  he 
is  continually  accofted  with  little  more  elation 
of  foul,  than  you  to  the  plainer  name  by 
which  you  are  called.  Repletion  robs  the 
pride  of  man,  as  well  as  his  other  appetites, 
of  its  pleafures. 

Since,  then,  it  is  fo,  that  the  higheft 
pleafures,  which  are  habitual,  are  no  higher, 
in  reality,  and  relatively  to  them  who  tafte 
them,  than  thehumbleft,  to  which  the  habits 

have 


have  been  equally  confined;  fince  pains  and 
cares  climb  to  the  fummits  of  human  fociety, 
as  well  as  haunt  its  loweft  valleys ; fmce  there 
may  be  clouds  upon  royal  brows,  as  well  as 
upon  inferior  foreheads;  fince  mankind  have 
completely  proved,  by  a repetition  of  experi- 
ment and  of  teftimony,  the  incompetence  of 
condition  to  yield  contentment  to  a fenfuai 
and  felfifh  character  ; having  exhibited,  in  all 
conditions,  the  figns  of  difcontentment ; hav- 
ing- fent  to  the  attentive  ear  the  figh  of  com- 
plaint  from  every  fituation  alike ; and  fhewn 
to  the  watchful  obferver,  in  a fucceffion  of 
infrances,  fufficient  not  only  to  fatisfy,  but 
even  to  furfeit,  the  eye  of  his  reafon  with 
evidence  of  the  truth,  the  gloomy  fpirit  of 
diffatisfaftion,  inftead  of  flopping  at  any  par- 
ticular ftation  in  the  fcale  of  human  life,  ftep- 
ping  over  them  all,  and  afcending  the  ranks 
of  fociety  as  high  up  as  he  can  look  ; from 
this,  I afk,  what  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn,  but  that  it  is  our  wifdom  to  fupprefs 
all  envy  of  thofe  who  ftand  above  us  in  the 
world,  and  that  we  feek  for  contentment 
where,  and  only  where,  we  (hall  be  fure  to 
find  it,  in  the  proper  exercife  of  our  affedtions 
and  faculties, 
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If,  then,  there  be  any  one  within  thefe 
walls,  who,  poffeffed  of  competence,  or  who, 
in  poffeflion  of  opulence,  feels  within  him 'a 
painful  void,  which  he  fancies  is  only  to  be 
filled  by  an  abundance  of  this  world’s  goods, 
or  by  a yet  greater  abundance  than  he  already 
has  in  his  hand ; let  me  perfuade  him  to 
believe,  what,  if  he  will  open  his  mind  to  the 
confiderations  I have  fubmitted  to  him,  he 
will  fee  fufficient  evidence  for  believing,  that 
the  vacuity,  of  which  he  complains,  is  not 
occafioned  by  the  abfence  of  any  external 
poffeflion,  but  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
fupply  of  fome  inward  necefllty. 

Senfual  pleafure  is  not  the  food  with  which 
man  was  formed  to  fill  himfelf.  A certain 
portion  of  it  conduces  to  his  welfare.  By 
more  than  that,  he  is  oppreft,  not  fatisfied* 
As  one  article  of  fenfual  pleafure  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisfy  the  fenfualift;  as  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  ear  mull  be  added  to  thofe  of  the 
table,  the  pleafures  of  the  eye,  to  thofe  of 
mirth  and  of  mufic,  and  the  pleafures  of  active, 
to  thofe  of  fedentary  entertainment ; as  a part 
of  thefe  is  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  fen- 
fualift, fo  all  of  thefe  are  not  fufficient  to  fa- 
tisfy the  man.  In  order  to  fill  the  animal, 
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but  at  the  fame  time  the  intelledual,  creature 
man,  to  the  pleafures  of  palate,  and  fight,  and 
found,  and  motion,  mufl  be  added  thofe  of 
thought  and  contemplation.  If  we  leave  this 
department  of  our  nature,  without  its  necef- 
fary  food,  and,  miflaking  the  craving  oc™ 
cafioned  by  it  for  the  want  of  more  fenfual 
fatisfadion,  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  fuch  a 
firpply,  we  fhall  but  add  opprefiion  to  empti* 
nefs:  we  fhall  have  acquired  a load,  without 
having  loft  the  void. 

The  heart,  then,  that,  while  the  hand  has 
competence  in  it,  complains,  “ it  is  not 
enough,”  mufl  take  off  the  eye  of  its  defire, 
and  transfer  its  cry  of  “ more,  more,1’  from 
external,  to  internal  poffeffions:  it  mufl  fur- 
vey  itfelf,  and  fupply  the  deficiencies  which 
it  finds  there. 

Man  is  furrounded  by  pleafurable  objeds, 
of  which  his  underflanding  is  the  fenfe;  of 
perceiving  which  his  reafon  is  the  organ. 
Thefe  objeds  are  innumerable.  Let  him 
who  complains  he  has  not  pleafures  enough* 
while  his  necefiary  animal  wants  are  fup^ 
plied,  open  this  door,  of  their  admiffion* 
which  he  has  hitherto  permitted  to  continue 
elofed. 
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Of  thefe  objeCts  the  moft  glorious,  that 
{lands  before  us,  is  the  great  Author  of  all 
things ; the  contemplation  of  whom  is  that 
occupation  of  our  intellectual  powers,  which 
is  capable  of  yielding  us  the  livelieft  and  moft 
fublime  -delight.  Our  natures  are  fitted,  and 
were  principally  formed,  to  perceive  this  moft 
amiable  and  wonderful  objeCt.  We  were 
chiefly  created  to  contemplate  his  beautiful 
and  venerable  attributes,  as  they  are  to  be 
46  clearly  feen”  in  his  vifible  works;  to  en- 
tertain our  eyes  with  the  proofs  of  his  wifdom 
and'  goodnefs  which  are  prefented  to  them, 
in  the  productions  of  his  hand,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  his  providence  ; and  to  rejoice  in  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  prefence,  approbation, 
and  protection. 

We  were  farther  formed,  inftead  offurvey* 
ing  fuperior  ftations  around  us  only  to  feel 
with  pain  the  inferiority  of  our  own,  to  make 
the  happinefs  of  others  ours;  to  66  rejoice 
with  all  that  rejoice*,’’  to  appropriate  all  the 
pjeafures  we  are  able  to  perceive  around  us  ; 
to  enter  into  the  fenfations  of  thofe,  whom 
we  feo  to  be  happy ; to  infufe  ourfelves,  by 
the  force  of  fympathy,  into  their  breads  ; to 
beat  in  their  bofoms  ; to  throb  with  their 
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joys  ; and,  in  fhort,  to  take  into  our  hearts 
all  the  happinefs  we  can  take  into  our  view. 
Thus  we  fupply  the  fuppofed  deficiencies  of 
our  own  condition  ; wander  from  our  own 
wants ; roam  into  happy  regions ; put  our- 
felves  in  pleafant  fituations ; receive  all  the 
good  that  is  given,  and  enjoy  all  that  is  en- 
joyed. This  is  the  wealth,  that  never  “ makes 
itfelf  wings,”  and  that  renders  us  moft  com- 
pletely independent.  Surrounded  by  revolu- 
tion, thefe  riches  remain  with  us  for  ever. 
They  are  fafe  from  viciffitude.  Their  name  is 
not  written  upon  Fortune’s  wheel,  and  they 
feel  none  of  its  whirls.  No  thief  can  fteal 
thefe  treafures  from  us  : no  violence  can 

break  through  into  the  breaft  where  they  are 
locked.  As  ions;  as  God  continues  to  be  s;ood, 
and  to  be  almighty,  a good  man,  in  poffefi- 
fion  of  food  and  raiment,  continues  able  to 
declare,  £C  I have  all  things,  I abound,  and 
am  full.”  It  is  true,  in  furveying  the  fcene 
around  him,  his  fvmpathy  is  fometimes  ex- 
cited by  painful,  as  well  as  pleafing,  circum- 
ftances.  But  his  congratulation  is  more  fre- 
quently called  for  than  his  condolence;  and 
of  his  pity,  as  thfe  pain  is  (heathed  by  nature 
in  Toothing  fenfatlons,  that  muffle  its  edge, 

and 
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and  prevent  it  from  corroding,  like  the  for- 
rows  and  folicitudes  of  ielfifhnefs,  fo  the  tear 
is  fpeedily  wiped  by  confidence  in  the  wif- 
dom,  which  appoints  the  came  that  calls  it 
into  his  eye,  and  which  will  one  day  wipe  it 
for  ever  from  his  face. 

This  power  of  generous  appropriation  is 
depofited  in  the  bread  of  every  human  being. 
All  that  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  excite  this 
glorious  faculty  into  action,  is  to  edablifih  in 
our  minds  a conviction  that  thofe  fuperfiuous 
poffeffions,  to  which  our  excurfive  affections 
are  continually  going  forth,  would  not,  were 
they  added  to  our  hand,  make  any  addition 
to  our  happinefs : and  then  to  direct  our 
thoughts,  thus  releafed  from  thefe  objeCts, 
and  which  mud  have  fome,  to  the  happinefs 
of  others.  In  order  to  render  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  a pleating  occupation  of  them, 
the  mod  fo  of  any  in  which  they  can  be  exer- 
cifed,  we  have  only  to  reflect,  with  a fufficient 
force  to  take  hold  of  the  idea,  and  with  a fuf- 
ficient frequency  to  fix  it  in  our  minds,  upon 
the  infinite  excellence  of  happinefs,  whether 
it  refide  in  our  bread  or  in  that  of  another.  In 
edimating  happinefs  Man  is  deceived  by  its 
fituation.  As  he  is  apt  to  under-rate  his  own, 
that  is  remote  in  futurity,  he  is  equally  dif- 
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difpoled  to  eftimate  beneath  its  worth  the 
happinefs  of  this  moment,  that  is  at  a diftance 
from  his  own  breaft.  But  it  is  equally  in  the 
power  of  man,  by  reflecting,  that  the  remote- 
nefs  of  happinefs  from  the  prefent  moment, 
or  from  his  private  experience,  neither  dimi- 
nifhes  its  reality,  nor  reduces  its  value,  to 
reach  out  his  heart  to  it,  and  to  take  faft  hold 
of  it,  at  whatever  diftance,  either  in 'time,  or 
in  fpace,  it  may  ftand ; to  render  his  own  fu- 
ture felicity  prefent,  and  to  make  the  happinefs 
of  others  his  own.  It  is  poffible,  by  the  power 
of  reflection,  fo  to  feel  the  beauty  of  happi- 
ness, confidered  in  itfelf,  and  feparately  from 
the  particular  perfon  in  whom  it  dwells,  as 
to  find  in  it,  whenever,  and  wherever,  it  oc- 
curs, an  entertaining  objeCb  of  contemplation. 
As  partial  affeClion  to  an  individual  rejoices  in 
the  happinefs,  that  is  fituated  in  his  particular 
breaft,  there  is  an  enlarged  love  of  happinefs 
itfelf,  in  the  power  of  man,  which  fhall  lead 
him  to  fmiie  upon  it,  and  to  hail  it,  wherever 
he  meets  it,  and  to  regard  it  as  an  amiable 
and  animating  image. 

But  the  reafon  whv  man  is  indifferent  to 

J 

the  happinefs  that  is  at  a diftance  from  his 
own  experience  is,  not  only  becaufe  he  is 
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blind  to  this  intrinfic  comelinefs  of  it,  but 
partly  alfo,  becaufe  his  eye  is  not  properly 
open  upon  the  reality  of  it.  He  does  not 
6C  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,”  becaufe 
his  conceptions  do  not  fufficiently  enter  into 
their  joy.  He  fees  the  circumflance  in  which 
he  naturally  fuppofes  it  to  exift  ; he  beholds, 
perhaps,  the  expreffion  which  proves  it  to 
exift;  but  he  neither  alfociates  with  the  fitua- 
tion,  nor  with  the  fign,  of  joy,  a fufficiently 
lively  idea  of  the  fenfation.  He  does  not 
either  recoiled  what  his  own  feelings  have 
been,  or  imagine  what  they  would  be,  or  in- 
fped  what  they  are,  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
with  a fufficient  vivacity  of  attention,  and 
then,  with  fufncient  vigour  of  convidion,  pals 
from  this  pidure  of  his  own  feelings,  to  the 
confideration,  that  his  fellow- creatures  are 
fenfitive  beings  precifely  in  the  fame  degree 
as  himfelf.  Every  man  knows  this,  you  will 
fay,  every  man  muft  know  it;;  but,  without 
refledion,  this  truth  is  not  ftrongly  appre- 
hended by  him  ; is  not  properly  prefent  to 
his  mind,  when  the  felicity  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  is  before  him.  In  confequence  of 
his  forgetting,  or  but  faintly  remembering, 
and  not  forcibly  recollecting,  that  the  human 
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figures,  in  the  midft  of  which  he  (lands,  are 
as  alive  as  he  is,  altogether  as  open  to  painful 
and  to  pleafmg  impreffions,  he  carelefsly  and 
vacantly  rolls  his  eye  over  the  furface  of  the 
fcenes  of  profperity  or  adverfity  that  furround 
him,  without  penetrating  to  the  fenfations 
which  they  imply ; and  perceives  in  them 
little  more  than  lifelefs  forms  of  happinefs, 
and  inanimate  images  of  mifery.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  who  habitually  carries  along  with 
him  the  confideration,  that  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-creatures  are  66  f^fhioned  like”  his 
own  ; bleeding  exaCtly  as  his  bleeds,  when 
pierced  by  calamity  ; glowing  juft  as  his  own 
glows,  when  (hone  upon  by  the  funfhine  of 
profperity;  and  repoling  with  precifely  the 
fame  fweet  and  foothing  feeling  of  ferenity, 
in  circumftances  of  fettled  tranquillity  and 
eafe  ; and  who,  in  confequence  of  his  con- 
tinual recollection  of  this  truth,  is  able  for- 
cibly to  figure  the  felicity  of  others,  is  alfo 
able  to  feel  it  along  with  them;  and  to  take 
into  his  heart  all  the  happinefs  that  palfes 
before  his  eyes. 

It  is  quite  as  eafy , with  the  affiftance  of 
reflection,  and  quite  as  natural,  for  the  fpec- 
tator  of  human  life  to  feel  himfelf  the  pof- 
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feffor  of  all  the  happinefs  he  is  able  to  fee,  as 
he  ftretches  his  eye  over  the  face  of  it,  as  it 
is  for  the  fpedlator  of  the  landfcape  which 
his  garden  commands,  to  confider  that  as  a 
part  of  the  felicity  of  his  fituation.  The 
ocular  entertainment  of  one,  who  has  a tafte 
for  the  beauties  of  rural  fcenery,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  few  acres,  of  which  the  law  calls 
him  the  proprietor  ; to  the  flowers  and  the 
trees,  for  which  he  has  paid  a-  particular  fum 
of  money  : all  the  fields  and  the  woods  which 
his  eye  can  reach  from  his  refidence ; all  the 
flocks  that  clothe  the  paftures,  and  all  the 
corn  that  covers  the  valleys,  which  compofe 
his  profpedt;  he  confiders  as  the  property  of 
his  eye;  as  parts  of  the  picture  which  embel- 
lifhes  his  abode,  and  which  is  to  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  pleafure,  as  much  his  own,  as  any 
one  in  his  gallery.  Upon  this  principle  of 
enlarged  enjoyment,  the  man  of  moral  tafle 
proceeds.  As  he  looks  round  upon  fociety, 
all  the  happinefs  which  his  profpedt  of  it 
takes  in,  ail  the  felicity  which  falls  within 
that  compafs  and  horizon  of  human  life  by 
which  his  view  of  it  is  bounded,  he  confiders 
as  fo  much  addition  to  the  pleafantnefs  of  his 
fituation.  Images  of  human  welfare  are  the 
D 4 • beautiful 
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beautiful  objects  that  entertain  his  eye  ! the 
ornaments  and  graces  that  enrich  his  view  ! 
In  the  opinion  of  fuch  a man,  as,  compared 
with  a piece  of  pleafure-ground  in  which 
there  are  finking  villas,  and  which  calls  the 
furrounding  country  in,  an  immured  garden 
is  no  more  than  a flowery  prifon ; fo,  in 
comparifon  of  that  extenfive  happinefs  which 
a generous  mind  takes  in,  that  of  a felfilh 
heart,  which  fhuts  out  all  happinefs  but  its 
own,  is  a narrow  enjoyment,  in  which  it  is 
furprifing  that  a Angle  rational  creature  can 
be  contented  to  be  confined. 

No  wonder  that  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to 
this  power  of  deriving  gratification  from  all 
furrounding  God,  and  all  furrounding  good, 
complain  of  defective  happinefs.  They  may 
well  complain ; they  are  not  themfelves 
whole ; they  are  defective  in  a capital  part  of 
them;  they  are  without  the  faculty  which 
principally  diftinguifhes  the  human  from  the 
brute  creation.  A capacity  of  taking  in  the 
happinefs  of  others,  is  the  chief  fenfe,  the 
pre-eminent  organ  of  man.  This  is  the  grand 
entrance,  at  which  he  was  made  to  admit  en- 
joyment. This  is  the  moft  valuable  inlet  cf 
pleafure  that  belongs  to  his  nature.  The 
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ft°ppage  of  this  is  the  mod  melancholy  ob- 
ftrudtion  that  can  befall  his  being.  They 
who  cannot  fee,  they  who  cannot  hear,  are 
not  to  be  pitied  like  them,  who  are  blind  to 
the  beauties  of  Providence  ; who  are  infenfi- 
ble  to  the  harmonies  of  nature,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs of  the  creation.  He  who  cannot  fay  of 
facred  truth,  “ truly  its  light  is  fvveet,”  and 
of  public  good,  “ a pleafant  thing  it  is  for 
the  eyes,  to  behold  it;”  he  whofe  orb  of 
g;enerous  vifion  the  mid  of  felfifh  paffion  hath 
with  its  “ dim  fuffufion  veiled,”  to  whom 
this  wide  world  of  benevolent  entertainment, 
over  which  it  was  made  to  roll,  is  “ ex- 
punged and  rafed,”  and  who  inftead  of  it  is 
prefented  with  an  univerfal  blank;”  fach 
an  one  may  be  confidered,  of  all  maimed  and 
imperfe£t  creatures  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
nature,  as  exhibiting  the  mod  melancholy 
fpedlacle  to  the  eye  of  thoughtful  Compaf- 
fon! — He  that  would  be  happy,  before  all 
things,  muft  clear  this  path  to  his  heart ; un- 
ftop  this  fenfe  which  he  has  fuftered  to  be- 
come fealed  ; and  cultivate  an  opennefs  of 
mind  to  the  happinefs  of  others.  They  who 
are  born  without,  or  who  are  deprived,  by  ac- 
cident, of  any  one  of  their  fenfes,  are  willing  to 
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fubmit  to  any  operation,  of  however  painful 
a nature,  which  promifes  to  reftore  it.  What 
wife  man  would  refufe  any  endeavours,  that 
are  nece'flary  to  acquire  a power  of  perceiving 
and  tailing  the  objects,  that  are  moft  adapted 
to  entertain  his  nature  ! 

This  ftate  of  mind  is  the  only  proper  man- 
hood of  man  : the  only  one  in  which  he  was 
made  to  be  happy,  and  in  which  he  ever  found 
himfelf  fo.  So  long  as  he  protracts  the 
period 'of  his  infancy,  fo  long  as  he  retains  its 
mental  feeblenefs,  after  having  outgrown  its 
corporeal  weaknefs,  by  continuing  incapable 
of  enjoying  any  thing  but  what  he  can  tafie^ 
but  what  he  can  touch,  but  what  he  can  hold 
in  his  hand,  and  utter  over  the  charming 
words,  64  lo,  this  is  mine  fo  long  will  he 
perpetuate  the  difcontentments  and  fretful- 
neffes  to  which  childhood  is  fubjedt  ; fo  long 
will  he  fpin  out  that  april  feafon  of  human 
fenfations,  that  feries  of  fhortlived  exulta- 
tions, and  continually  returning  diiTatisfac- 
tions  with  pieafures  and  poffefiions,  the  power 
of  which  in  gratifying  the  paffions,  and  amuf- 
ing  the  mental  vacancy  of  the  proprietor,  is 
fpeedily  fpent.  A fmall  difference  in  the  ex- 
preffion  of  his  little  joys  and  forrows  will, 
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in  this  cafe,  alone  diffinguiffi  between  the 
child  and  the  man.  His  neceffities  will  be 
filent ; they  will  utter  no  audible  cry  ; and 
for  the  tear  upon  the  cheek,  the  cloud  will 
appear  upon  the  countenance,  and  the  furrow 
upon  the  forehead.  Let  him,  then,  that 
would  become  a man,  and  tafte  the  happinefs 
of  a man,  6 6 put  away  from  him  childifh 
things;”  acquire  a power  of  enjoying  what  is 
at  a diftance  from  him ; of  taking  into  his 
mind  that  which  will  not  come  into  his 
hand  ; and,  inftead  of  continuing  the  cry  of 
the  cradle  to  handle  all  furrounding  things, 
let  him  learn,  by  the  power  of  fympathy, 
that  glorious  inftrument  of  conveyance,  to 
make  over  to  himfelf  the  welfare  of  others ; 
to  have  and  to  hold  all  the  happinefs  which  /L 
he  can  perceive  to  be  in  the  poffeffion  of  his 
fellow-creatures  : let  him  leave  off*  to  reach 
out  his  hand  to  take,  or  fend  out  his  withes 
to  receive,  this,  and  the  other  fuperfluous 
poffeffion,  and  render  his  breajl  the  roomy 
receptacle  of  all  the  good  which  others  receive 
around  him  : and  to  complete  his  accumula- 
tion of  treafures,  in  this  only  manly  way  of 
amafling,  let  him  extend  his  underftandmg  to 
take  hold  of  all  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
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toifdom  and  goodnefs,  in  which  nature  is  fo 
rich.  He  that  thus  has  learned  to  grafp, 
has  acquired  the  only  noble  art  of  gaining, 
and  is  the  only  truly  rich  man. 

The  pleafure,  of  which  a principle  of 
charity  renders  the  human  mind  fufceptible, 
from  contemplating  the  happinefs  of  others,  is 
carried  to  its  perfection  by  that  improvement 
of  every  opportunity  of  promoting  it,  which 
fuch  a principle  will  of  neceffity  prompt. 
Activity  in  the  production  of  human  welfare, 
while  it  excites  to  a higher  pitch  that  focial 
virfue,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  which 
is  the  height  of  our  happinefs,  prevents,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  impatience  to  which 
charity,  reduced  by  circumftances  to  the  ne- 
ceffity of  being  merely  contemplative  and  fe- 
deniary , would  be  fubjeCl,  of  the  pace  of 
thofe  accefiions  to  the  picture  of  human  hap- 
pinefs, the  continual  arrival  of  which  is  the 
neceffary  refrefhment,  from  time  to  time,  of 
her  generous  jov,  and  the  expectation  of 
which  fupplies  the  prefect  deficiency  of  her 
generous  poffefiions.  This  ftate  of  excited 
vivacity,  and  of  exerted  vigour,  contains  the 
whole  happinefs  of  man.  To  be  happy, 
is  not  to  lie  relaxed,  outftretched  at  length 

upon 
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upon  the  ground;  to  be  recumbent  among 
rofes  and  lilies ; to  be  lulled  by  foothing  cir- 
cumftances  into  partial  deep,  and  drowfy 
pleafure ; to  be  all  fupine,  and  funk  into  paf- 
five  fubjeftion  to  the  foft  impreffions  of  fur- 
rounding things  ; — to  be  happy,  is  to  be  66  up 
and  doing  it  is  to  be  intenfely  and  vir- 
tuoufly  bufy ; it  is  to  have  the  heart  as  full 
of  objeft,  and  the  hand  of  occupation,  as  each 
can  hold  ; it  is  to  be  kindled  ; to  be  elevated ; 
to  be  quickened  into  lively  life  ; to  be  wound 
up  to  high  fenfation  ! The  principal  pleafure 
of  repofe  confifts  in  its  fucceffion  to  this  ftrain 
of  nature,  which  cannot  be  inceflantly  fun- 
ported,  but  which,  while  it  is,  is  the  fublime 
of  pleafure.  After  fuch  excitement,  fweet  is 
eafe  and  reft  : but  without  the  previous  ex- 
perience of  excitement,  of  fome  fort  or  other, 
repofe  foon  degenerates  into  pain.  None  are 
fo  reftlefs  as  thofe  that  always  reft.  Him, 
whom  Sloth  cafts  into  her  deepeft  deep,59 
Depreffion  plunges  into  her  darkeft  pit.  Per- 
petual pillow, — - inceflant  fopha,— it  is  more 
infupportabie  to  nature  than  the  thornieft  feat 
upon  which  (he  was  ever  condemned  to  fit. 
Melancholy  is  as  infeparable  from  rnotionlefs 
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man,  as  feculence  from  water  that  is  flagnant* 
or  ruft  from  fteel  that  is  unufed. 

In  this  habit  of  virtuous  purfuit,  and  gene- 
rous contemplation,  contentment  can  alone 
be  found : becaufe  this  is  the  only  fource 
of  enjoyment,  that  yields  an  inexnauftible 
fupply  to  thofe  fupreme  defires,  which,  at 
whatever  fountain  they  drink,  difcover  an 
infatiable  third:.  More,  is  the  motto  of  the 
human  mind.  Among  the  <c  things  which 
fay  not  it  is  enough,”  is  to  be  numbered  the 
mafter  paffion  of  man,  whatever  it  be.  “ He 
that  loveth  abundance”  of  any  thing,  whether 
pleafure,  or  gold,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  in- 
tellectual and  moral  good,  is  never  “ fatisfied 
with  increafe.”  The  ruling  defire,  whatever 
it  receives,  continues  to  cry,  “ give,  give.” 
When  the  predominant  paffion  is  placed  upon 
felfiffi  pleafures,  of  whatever  clafs,  as  during 
every  abfence  of  that  frefh  fupply,  which  is 
continually  neceffary  to  repair  its  continually 
wafting  fatisfadtion  with  prefent  attainments, 
and  which,  according  to  the  courfes  of  human 
life,  is,  ufually,  for  long  intervals  withheld, 
it  endures  that  painful  void,  the  craving 
of  which  is  the  cry  of  famine  for  food ; fo, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  its  calls  for  more 
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afe  anfwered  with  the  rapidity  of  their  return, 
it  is  then  that  the  mod  milerable  indigence  of 
all,  in  the  end,  awaits  it.  In  this  cafe,  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  things  will,  after  a 
time,  have  exhauded  its  provifion  for  it : and 
it  will  then  be  reduced  to  the  mod  deplorable 
neceffity  it  has  yet  known.  When  he,  who 
places  his  fupreme  affections  upon  any  private 
pleafures  which  this  world  gives,  has  taken 
from  it  all  it  has  to  give;  when  Earth  has 
emptied  its  hand  into  his  heart,  and  has  no- 
thing left  to  bedow  upon  him ; it  is  then,  in 
the  midd  of  this  complete  repletion  of  paf- 
fion,  and  utmod  plenitude  of  poffeffion,  that 
he  knows,  in  the  full  fenfe  of  the  word,  what 
is  meant  by  want.  Then,  when  man,  to 
whofe  fupreme  defires,  whatever  the  direc- 
tion they  take,  nature  has  fet  no  bounds,  ar- 
rives at  the  limits  which,  in  all  but  one  path 
of  purfuit,  neceffity  has  appointed  to  poffef- 
fion ; when  he  has  reached  the  fummit  of 
every  wifh,  and  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  prof- 
perity  looks  around  him,  and  fees  nothing  that 
he  has  not,  yet  is  fick  of  all  that  he  has ; and 
when  another  world  mud  be  made,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  appetite  that  governs  him,  and 

he 


he  breathes  the  figh  that  fays,  u there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  fun  it  is  then  that 
difcontentment,  no  longer  to  be  foothed  by 
hope,  or  confoled  by  purfuit,  gathers  its 
blacked  cloud  around  the  heart,  and  the  laft 
ray  of  happinefs  retires.  Rational  creatures, 
thus  ftrangely  rendered  infinitely  wretched, 
are  at  once  to  be  wondered  at  and  to  be  wept 
over  l 

Such  has  been  the  frequent  fate  of  the 
felfifh  and  the  fenfual.  When  all  that  heart 
could  with  has  been  heaped  upon  them,  the 
mountainous  mafs  of  the  means  of  happinefs 
has  only  proved  an  opprefiive  weight,  that 
has  overwhelmed  and  fuffocated  the  fpirit  of 
it  within  them.  Their  felicity  has  but  been 
crufhed  beneath  the  broad  crown  of  complete 
fuccefs.  They  have  tailed  a perfect  prof- 
perity,  only  to  know  that  it  is  compatible 
with  perfect  mifery.  It  has  been  equally  out 
of  their  power  to  be  envious  at  any  other’s 
fituation,  or  to  be  fatisfied  with  their  own. 

On  the  eminences  of  life  they  have  found 
the  pit  of  defpair,  and  in  the  midft  of  redun- 
dant pofl'eflions  been  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  need.  Thev  have  wanted  no 
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without  being  able  to  fpecify  their  want  ; 
they  have  wanted  they  knew  not  what  ;— 
but,  in  one  all  voluminous  word,  they  nave 
wanted — happiness.  It  is  not  Poverty  in 
rags  that  calls  moft  loudly  for  our  compaffion : 
it  is  Poverty  with  purple  upon  her  (boulders 
that  is  the  moft  to  be  pitied;  From  the 
former,  Induftry  may  extricate;  or  Charity 
may  relieve;  of  if  neither  of  thefe  will  bring 
relief.  Death*  the  wretch’s  laft  friend,  mujl 
afford  it.  But  the  neceffity  which  grows  out 
of  excefs  is  without  hope  of  remedy.  Hu- 
manity holds  out  her  helping  hand  in  vain  ; 
fhe  cannot  reach  it : it  is  a gloom  which 
Profperity  has  no  ray  in  all  its  orb  that  can 
difperfe:  it  is  a fadnefs  which  the  world  can 
call  no  fmile  into  its  face  that  is  able  to 
cheer:  it  is  a famine  which  can  find  no  food 
in  all  the  round  of  nature,  yet  that  is  curfed 
with  life,  and  capable  of  longevity ! 

The  only  fountains  of  human  gratification, 
which  fend  forth  an  immortal  fupply,  are  the 
contemplation  of  thofe  perfections  of  Deity 
of  which,  if  we  feek  them,  we  (hall  find 
proof  after  proof,  for  ever  and  for  ever;  the 
congratulation  of  that  happinefs  of  his  crea- 
tion, which,  we  may  be  affured,  (hall  keep 
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continually  increafing  to  all  eternity,  under 
the  fcepter  of  fuch  a Being,* as,  the  more  we 
enquire  concerning  him,  the  more  we  fhall 
difcover  him  to  be;  and  that  a&ive  purfuit  of 
the  welfare  of  his  works,  in  which  whoever 
engages,  with  an  eye  upon  the  watch  to 
catch,  and  a hand  properly  open  to  feize  them 
as  they  arrive  to  it,  (hall  find  an  everlading 
flow  of  opportunities  to  promote  it,  in  fome 
way  or  other,  in  this  world ; and  probably  a 
more  copious  acceffion  of  them  in  that  which 
is  to  come. — Here,  and  here  alone,  at  thefe 
fprings  of  generous  and  pious  pleafure,  we 
may  fay,  “ give,  give,”  with  an  immortally 
prevailing  voice  ; without  finding  any  ftop  in 
the  dream  that  (hall  pour  into  our  bread. 

Alas,  with  fo  much  wealth  within  us, 
wrapt  up  in  the  powers  of  our  own  natures, 
why  do  our  wiflies  rove  fo  widely  in  qued  of 
happinefs  ? Take  off  your  defiring  eyes,  ye 
who  have  health,  and  competence,  and  com- 
plain of  deficient  happinefs,  from  thofe  pof- 
feffions  which  perhaps  ye  cannot  procure, 
and  which  certainly  would  not  content  you  if 
ye  could.  Dig  for  the  riches  that  are  depo- 
fited  in  your  own  breads,  oh,  ye  opulent  pof- 
feffors  of  reafon,'  and  nature,  and  God  ! thofe 
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riches  which  he  that  feeks  fhall  certainly 
find,  and  by  which,  he  that  finds  them,  (hall 
certainly  be  fatisfied. 

The  poor  cottager,  in  whofe  garden  a trea- 
fure  were  buried,  of  which,  could  he  find  it, 
he  would  be  the  rightful  owner,  but  who 
were  to  receive  no  intimation  of  it,  to  fet 
him  upon  feeking  for  it,  would  be  only  to  be 
pitied;  but  he  is  furely  to  be  cenfured  for  his 
folly,  whom  God  and  man  have  concurred 
to  tell  repeatedly,  that  his  nature  contains 
within  itfelf  what  is  46  more  precious  than 
rubies,”  and  who  refufes  to  explore  this  hid- 
den treafure. 

The  eruption  of  the  northern  nations, 
which,  when  in  want  of  provifion,  inftead  of 
beftowing  that  agriculture  upon  their  own 
lands  that  would  have  rendered  them  produc- 
tive of  a plentiful  fupply,  broke  out  upon 
fields  which  others  had  tilled,  “ gathering 
where  they  had  not  ftrawn,  and  reaping 
where  they  had  not  fown,”  difcovers  indo- 
lence and  irregularity  only . Their  wild  excur- 
fion  at  leaft  accomplifhed  the  point  at  which 
it  aimed:  the  pafturage  and  the  harvefts, 
which  in  foreign  fields  they  fought,  in  foreign 
fields  they  found  : but  the  emigration  of  the 
E 2 human 
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human  mind  from  that  intelle&ual  region  it 
inclofes  within  itfelf,  which,  when  cultivated, 
is  capable  of  yielding  fo  rich  a happinefs,  into 
the  world  without  it,  whether  of  avarice  or 
ambition,  or  fenfuality,  is  a proof  of  folly  as 
well  as  of  (loth.  It  is  a mad  fally  from  good 
ground  to  a barren  foil : a frantic  eruption  out 
of  paradife  into  a fandy  defert  ; into  “ ftony 
places where  happinefs  will  not  grow.  If 
we  would  be  happy,  we  muft  cultivate  our 
own  productive  and  fertile  natures  ; fecure  by 
temperance  and  employment  the  greateft  fum 
of  fenfual  enjoyment ; and  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency of  this,  by  fuperadding  the  fuperior 
pleafures  of  contemplative  piety  and  generous 
virtue. 

Let  him  then  that  is  looking;  about  with 
the  anxious  inquiry,  “ Who  will  fhew  me 
any  good?”  allow  me  to  point  that  eye, 
which  he  is  rolling  all  around  him  in  vain,  to 
thofe  faculties  which  lie  folded  up  in  his  own 
bofom ; in  the  proper  expan fion  of  which  he 
will  find  what  he  is  in  fear ch  of.  Happinefs, 
like  God,  “ is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.” 
In  looking. for  it,  we  muft  draw  in  our  eye; 
we  ftretch  it  to  too  great  a diftance ; we  look 
too  far.  From  confidering  human  nature,  in 
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connexion  with  human  conduct,  one  would 
fuppofe  that  happinefs  were  to  be  numbered 
among  the  things,  which  ftahd  too  near  to 
be  feen.  That  facred  talifman,  which  pof- 
fefles  the  virtue  to  expel  uneafinefs  and  dif- 
content  from  the  breaft  of  man*  is  hot 'hidden 
by  Heaven  from  his  eyes,  and  removed  from 
his  reach : that  invaluable  treasure  is  not  the 
myfterious  depofit  of  fome  unknown  place,  the 
fecret  of  the  fituation  of  which  is  kept  from 
the  fons  of  men  ; furrounded,  fomewhere,  but 
where  we  are  to  find,  by  tremendous  moun- 
tains which  muft  be  climbed,  and  guarded  by 
furious  monfters  which  muft  be  overcome, 
by  him  that  would  make  the  treafure  his 
own.  It  is  not  necelfary,  in  order  to  find  it, 
to  fet  out  in  a perplexing  fearch;  to  make 
laborious  journeys;  and  engage  in  perilous 
adventures.  This  moft  precious  of  all  things, 
is  of  all  things  the  moft  obvious,  and  the 
moft  acceffible.  It  ftatids  full  before  every 
eye,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  hand.  It  L'" 
is  a fecret,  ouly  becaufe  we  fhut  our  eye  ; it 
is  abfent  from  our  poftefiion,  only  becaufe 
we  will  not  open  our  hand  to  it.  Our  eyes 
are  wandering  no  one  knows  whither,  above 
the  clouds,  beyond  the  feas,  while  what  we 
E 3 are 
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are  in  fearch  of  is  clofe  at  our  fide.  It  is  not 
in  heaven,  that  thou  (houldeft  fay,  who  will 
go  up  into  heaven  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto 
us  ? neither  is  it  beyond  the  fea,  that  thou 
fhouldeft  fay,  who  will  go  over  the  fea  for 
US,  and  bring  it  unto  us  ? it  is  very  nigh 
unto  us:”  it  is  in  our  own  nature.  We 
fearch  for  happinefs  up  and  down  the  world, 
looking  for  it  in  this  place,  and  in  that, 
wondering  all  the  while  where  it  can  be, 
and  why  we  do  not,  find  it,  like  one  who 
torments  himfelf  with  a long,  anxious,  fret- 
ful, and  at  length  hopelefs,  fearch  for  forne- 
thing,  which,  all  the  while,  he  has  in  his 
hand. 

I have  detained  you  a long  time  : but  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  fubjeft  is  that 
which  is  our  66  being’s  end  and  aim and 
the  difcuflion  of  which  involves  the  whole 
of  that  piety  and  virtue,  the  various  views 
and  branches  of  which  are  the  topics  of 
this  place.  If  there  be  one  around  this  pul- 
pit, to  whom  I have  faid,  with  fuccefs, 
what  I have  faid  from  it  to-night ; if  there 
be  one,  bewildered  till  this  hour,  in  his 
fearch  after  happinefs,  whom  I have  been 
able  to  fet  right ; he  at  leafl  will  forgive  the 
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length  of  this  difcourfe,  nor  (hall  I have 
reafon  to  repent  its  prolongation.  With 
much  fincerity,  I hope,  I can  fay,  that  to 
know  I had  guided  a Angle  inquirer  after  it 
to  the  fource  of  happinefs,  would  make  no 
fmall  addition  to  my  own.  Amen. 
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The  Opportunities  of  Beneficence 
not  confined  to  the  Rich. 
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SERMON  XIV. 

Silver  and  gold  have  I none  y bat  fuch  as  I 
have  give  I unto  thee . 

Acts  iii.  6. 

. * ••  ■ . 

AN  infirm  mendicant,  who  had  beeu 
lame  from  bis  birth,  is  reprefented,  in 
this  chapter,  as  being  brought  every  day  to 
the  gate  of  the  temple,  to  afk  of  pafling  De- 
votion a proof  of  its  fincerity  ; to  folicit  pity 
from  them  that  profeffed  piety  ; and  prefer 
his  petition  to  thofe  who  were  going  to  offer 
up  theirs  to  heaven. 

With  what  fuccefs  he  ufually  fued  for 
relief,  the  ftory  does  not  fay.  In  the  prefent 
inftance,  he  was  more  than  fuccefsful.  He 
received  not  the  gift  he  fought,  but  one  of 
Infinitely  greater  value  than  all  that  Charity 

bad 
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had  ever  beftowed  upon  him  before : a 
gift  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed;  which 
he  had  defpaired  of  ever  receiving ; and  for 
which  he  had  long  left  off  to  hope. 

Peter  and  John,  among  the  reft  of  the 
paffengers  into  the  temple,  being  obferved 
and  applied  to  by  this  poor  man,  are  defcribed 
as  regarding  him  with  fome  attention ; and 
calling  upon  him,  in  a folemn  manner,  to  look 
at  them.  The  poor  man  looks  up,  in  ex- 
pe&ation  of  pecuniary  relief.  Bleffed  difap- 
pointment ! his  benefadlors  are  as  poor  as  he  : 
Silver  and  gold  they  had  none  ; but  they  had 
that  which  it  could  not  buy : and  that  they 
gave  him.  They  gave  him  joy  even  to  rap- 
ture ; and  added  wonder  to  gratitude  ! They 
gave  liberty  to  his  limbs,  and  caufed  “ the 
lame  to  leap  as  an  hart.” 

We  have  here  an  a£l  of  important  bene- 
ficence, performed  by  poor  men  ; an  inftance 
of  munificence,  in  perfons  utterly  deftitute  of 
money.  Though  without  filver  and  gold, 
they  were  not  without  ability  to  confer 
benefit : and  this  means  of  making  their  fel- 
low-creatures happy,  with  which  Providence 
had  bleffed  them,  they  cheerfully  and  gene- 
roufly  employed. 
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The  ufe  I would  make  of  this  paflage  of 
Scripture,  is  to  recommend  this  conduit  of 
the  apoftles  to  all  before  tne,  fo  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power  to  imitate  it.  Let  every  chriftian 
fay  to  fociety,  fay  to  his  family,  fay  to  his 
friends,  fay  to  his  fellow-creatures  at  large, 
“ Such  as  I have  give  I unto  you.” 

Every  hupnan  being  has  fomething  to  give. 
If  filver  and  gold  he  have  none,  he  yet  pof- 
feffes  a power  of  producing  happinefs,  in 
fome  way  or  other.  There  is  a variety  in 
the  neceffities  of  mankind,  which  affords  to 
every  member  of  fociety  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  fomething  or  other,  which 
fome  or  other  of  his  fellow-creatures  want. 
Beneficence  is  not  confined  to  Opulence. 
There  is  other  indigence,  befides  want  of 
bread.  There  are  alms  in  every  hand : there 
are  charities  in  the  power  of  Poverty. 

There  are  many  who  feem  to  think,  that 
affluence  only  ftands  accountable  to  God  for 
opportunities  of  doing  good  ; and  that  he  who 
has  not  gold  to  diflribute  has  no  focial  talk  to 
perform  : as  if  the  coffer  were  the  foie  foun- 
tain of  welfare ; and  food  and  raiment  made 
up  the  total  fum  of  human  felicity.  It  is 
the  exclamation  of  millions : “ What  good 

might 
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might  the  wealthy  do,  if  they  would ! What, 
O God  ! that  gaveft  them  riches  for  other  pur- 
pofes  than  thofe  to  which  they  put  them, 
for  what  have  they  to  anfwer ! How  fhame- 
ful  is  it  in  them  to  lock  up  their  treafures,  or 
to  fquander  them  upon  luxury,  as  they  do ! 
How  inexcufable  are  they  in  fuffering  fo 
many  worthy  men  to  be  poor  ! Where  is 
their  tafie  for  true  enjoyment  ? where  are 
their  bowels  of  compaffion  ? where  is  their 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  the  good  , things 
they  enjoy  ? — Were  they  to  be  thus  appointed 
the  fie  wards  of  Providence,  and  the  trea- 
furers  of  fociety,  they  would  not  thus  em- 
bezzle the  bounty  of  Heaven  : they  would 
execute  their  truft  with  more  fidelity  ; they 
would  clothe  the.  naked;  they  would  en-* 
courage  the  indufirious ; they  would  fatisfy 
the  hungry  Joul  with  bread ; they  would  fpf- 
fer  no  fir  anger  to  lodge  in  the  fire  et ; they 
would  feek  out  modeft  Merit,  furprize  it 
with  unfolicited  kindnefs,  fnatch  it  from  the 
fhades  of  obfcurity,  and  fet  it  in  a Suitable 
fphere.”  Thus  they  chalk  out  the  path  of 
charity  for  Affluence  to  tread,  with  a flourifh- 
ing  hand,  with  free  and  bold  flro^es ; with-, 
put  confidering  how  many  focial  duties  they 
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neglect  themfelves.  They  appear  to  think 
they  have  none  to  perform  : that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fling  themfelves  into 
the  chair  of  indolent  judgment,  and  obferve 
how  others  difcharge  theirs. 

And  as  mankind  in  general  are  difpofed  to 
conlider  focial  obligation  as  confined  to  the 
rich,  there  are  many  of  th.efe  who  are  but 
too  willing  to  admit  that  definition  of  charity, 
which  includes  the  whole  of  it  in  Alms- 
giving; though  they  are  by  no  means  dif- 
pofed to  pradtife  it  to  that  extent,  which 
thofe,  who  thus  think  for  them,  have  marked 
out. 

But,  my  chriftian  friends,  there  are  many 
methods  of  exprelfing  good-will,  and  pro- 
ducing human  happinefs,  befides  pecuniary 
bounty;  of  which  they,  who  cannot  pradtife 
this,  may,  and  mull:,  make  ufe  ; and  which 
they,  who  can,  are  bound  to  add  to  it,  if  they 
would  fulfil  the  law  of  Chrift.  It  becomes 
us  to  explore  the  fphere  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us  ; to  examine  the  faculties  of 
our  nature,  and  the  fituations  of  our  fellow- 
creatures;  to  fee  what  it  is  that  they  want, 
and  what  it  is  that  we  have  to  give ; and 
having  found  it,  fuch  as  we  have,  whatever 
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it  is,  to  give  it  unto  them.  Such  an  honeft 
examination  of  our  capacities,  and  their  ne- 
ceffities,  would  open  to  every  one  of  us  a 
fufficiently  extenfive  circle  of  focial  duties. 
Such  a fearch  after  the  means  of  communi- 
cating happinefs  is  what  I would  now 
earneflly  recommend  to  every  individual  in 
this  place.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  I will 
beg  leave  to  mention  a few  of  the  more  ob- 
vious offices  of  “ brotherly  kindnefs  and 
charity,”  in  which  both  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  may  meet  together,  that  would  per- 
haps immediately  occur  to  every  one  of  you, 
if  I were  now  to  fit  down,  and  leave  the  fub- 
jedt  to  be  purfued  by  your  own  thoughts. 

There  is  one  method,  of  a very  general  na- 
ture, and  diffufed  over  the  whole  life,  of  con- 
tributing to  human  happinefs,  in  which  both 
they  that  can,  and  they  that  cannot,  increafe  it 
by  pecuniary  communications,  may  alike  con- 
cur ; which  is  the  habitual  exercife  of  an  honed: 
defire  to  give  pleafure  in  the  general  tenour 
of  our  converfation  and  deportment,  of  a 
fincere  and  unaffedted  courtesy  in  all  our 
words  and  adtions.  There  are  innumerable, 
namelefs  attentions,  and  miniature  offices  of 
kindnefs,  which  have  been  found  fo  necef- 
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fary  to  fmooth  the  intercourfes  of  mankind 
with  one  another,  that  the  members  of  civi- 
lized focieties  have,  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
agreed  among  themfelves,  to  rank  thofe 
manners,  that  are  compofed  of  fuch  exprefi- 
fions  of  goodwill,  among  the  decencies  and 
elegancies  of  life  ; to  affume,  in  each  other’s 
fociety,  at  lead;  a femblance  of  that  kindnefs 
which  they  have  felt  to  be  fo  eflential  to  the 
pleafure  and  comfort  of  focial  life  ; to  conceal 
the  afperities  of  their  temper  under  the  filken 
mantle  of  ceremony ; to  throw  a veil  over 
whatever  mutual  envy,  jealoufy,  or  diflike, 
they  might  feel ; and  to  drefs  out  their  minds, 
as  well  as  their  bodies,  whenever  they  meet 
together. 

This  artificial  civility,  however,  when  it 
is  merely  fuch,  has  feveral  imperfections. 
Much  of  its  attention  is  frivolous  and  offi- 
cious : it  is  accompanied,  in  fpite  of  every 
art  to  conceal  it,  with  the  coldnefs  of  in  fin - 
cerity : and  it  is  confined  to  a limited  num- 
ber of  objeCts.  Amidft  the  domeftic  and  fa- 
miliar circle,  the  reftraint  of  Art  is  thrown 
afide  ; and  relatives  and  friends  are  laid  open 
to  the  irruptions  of  uncorreCted  acrimony  of 
temper. 
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But  when  love  is  without  diffimulation } 
when  complaifance  appears  to  fpring  from  a 
iincere  defire  to  pleafe  $ when  the  kind  affec- 
tions are  the  fountains  from  \vhich  it  flows ; 
however  deftitute  of  artificial  grace,  however 
defective  in  delicacy  of  language,  and  in  ele- 
gance of  carriage,  it  is  infinitely  more  pleafing 
than  that  which  is  ftudied  and  affumed. 

He,  therefore,  whofe  heart  is  penetrated, 
and  whofe  manners  are  pervaded  by  a fin  cere 
principle  of  love  to  mankind  ; who,  with  a 
comparative  indifference  for  fuperfluous  forms, 
extends  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  real 
comfort  of  his  companions  to  points  beyond 
the  prefcriptions  of  ceremony  ; and  who  car- 
ries thefe  attentions  to  his  private  connexions, 
and  moft  familiar  hours;  is  to  be  regarded  as 
no  inconfiderable  contributor  to  the  fum  of 
human  happinefs ; however  humble  his  for- 
tunes may  be,  however  limited  his  capacity 
to  lighten  the  burthens  of  Poverty* 

The  mere  expreffion  of  kindnefs,  where  it 
confers  no  important  benefits,  is  infinitely 
foothing  to  all  human  creatures.  The  affa- 
bility of  the  rich  is  often  more  gratifying  to 
Poverty  than  their  bounty : and  patronage, 
without  gentlenefs,  renders  death  more  eli- 
gible 
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gible  than  dependence.  There  are  thofe,  who 
will  render  occafional  fervices  of  a folid  and 
fubftantial  nature ; but  who  allow  themfelves 
to  give  pain  to  all  around  them,  by  the 
unreftrained  irruption  of  ill  humour,  and  the 
uncontrolled  ufe  of  unkind  language.  While 
their  actions  fometimes  bind  up  the  body’s 
wounds,  their  words  inflidl  others  in  the 
heart,  and  deep  and  fore  ones  too,  in  the 
breaft  of  affe&ionate  kinfmen  and  friends,  and 
frequently  in  the  breaft  of  them,  whofe  out- 
ward bruifes  from  Fortune’s  blows,  their 
beneficent  hand  is  healing.  Benefactors  there 
are,  ungenerous  benefactors  ! who,  while,  from 
whatever  motive,  they  adopt  the  helplefs  and 
the  fatherlefs,  are  able,  by  the  harihnefs  of 
their  habitual  manner  towards  them,  to  put 
the  dependent  perpetually  in  mind  of  his  de- 
pendence ; who  occafion  a cruel  eofiteft,  in 
the  ingenuous  breaft,  between  refenrment 
and  gratitude;  and  put  bitter  bread  into  the 
mouth  they  profefs  to  feed.  Beneficence  in 
itfelf,  however  Ihining,  thus  over-fhaded,  for- 
feits the  charadter  of  benevolence;  fails  to 
effeft  happinefs ; and  cancels  the  obligations 
of  gratitude. 

VOL.  II. 
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Let  not  him,  who  would  not  wifh  to  dis- 
credit his  underftanding,  or  expofe  the  fin- 
cerityofhis  virtue  to  fufpicion,  call  the  re- 
commendation of  courtefy  beneath  what  is 
ftyled  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  This  virtue 
is  of  the  firft  importance,  whether  confidered 
as  an  attribute  of  a charadler,  or  as  an  offering 
to  fociety.  It  is  a necefiary,  and  an  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  proof  of  fincere  charity. 
Where  that  heavenly  principle  is  planted,  it 
will  infallibly  produce  this  fruit.  It  is  the 
natural  emanation  of  an  amiable  heart.  It 
may  be  called  the  effluvia  of  philanthropy  : it 
flies  off  as  naturally  from  it,  as  fragrance 
from  the  flower;  or  as  light  from  the  fun. 
In  what  I have  faid,  under  this  head,  I have 
but,  in  other  words,  recommended  the  culti- 
vation of  radical  and  vital  benevolence.  Where 
that  is  fincere,  this  efflux  of  it  will  be  found 
in  the  manners.  I deliver  an  important  pre- 
cept, I preach  the  gofpel  of  Jefus,  I repeat 
the  very  language  of  the  gofpel,  when  I fay, 
“ Be  courteous.” 

Nor  will  this  virtue  appear  in  a lefs  im- 
portant point  of  view,  if  confidered  as  a 
tribute  to  human  happinefs.  If  its  ejfedts  are 
little  in  themfelves,  there  is  fo  continual  a 
4 repetition 
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repetition  of  them,  there  is  fo  perpetual  a re- 
currence of  the  occafions  which  call  for  them, 
that  it  will  be  confefied,  by  thofe  who  at- 
tentively confider  it,  to  produce,  upon  the 
whole,  more  happinefs  in  human  life,  than 
much  of  that  beneficence  which  makes  a 
greater  figure  in  it.  Athough  thofe  minia- 

0.0  o 

ture  kindnefles,  humble  fervices,  and  obliging 
attentions,  in  a courfe  of  which  courtefy  con- 
fifts,  when  feparately  confidered,  are  infigni- 
ficant;  yet  their  uniform  fucceflion,  and  col- 
lective influences,  will  be  found  to  amount  to 
a larger  fum  of  contribution  to  happinefs,  in 
the  narrow  fphere  which  they  affect,  than 
any  Angle,  occafional  act  of  pecuniary  muni- 
ficence. An  accumulation  of  particles  and 
grains  compofes  the  mountain,  that  lifts  its  * 
head  to  heaven.  A confluence  of  drops 
makes  up  the  6 6 multitudinous  ocean.” 
That  humble  current  of  little  kindnefles, 
which,  though  but  a creeping  ftreamlet,  yet 
inceflantly  flows ; although  it  glides  in  filent 
fecrecy  within  the  domeflic  walls,  and  along 
the  walks  of  private  life ; and  makes  neither 
appearance,  nor  noife  in  the  world  ; pours,  in 
the  end,  a more  copious  tribute  into  the  ftore 
of  human  comfort  and  felicity,  than  any  fud- 
F 2 * den 
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den  and  tranfient  flood  of  detached  bounty, 
however  ample,  that  may  rufh  into  it  with  a 
misffitv  found. 

O •»' 

Having  pointed  out  this  daily  fucceflion  of 
diminutive  attentions  to  human  happinefs,  as 
a mode  of  charity  in  which  all  conditions  of 
men  may  indulge  their  benevolence,  permit 
me  to  fpecify  a few  particular  offices  of  kind- 
nefs,  in  the  performance  of  which  riches  are 
not  needed  ; and  fome  of  which  are  of  a 
more  fubftantial  and  important  nature,  than 
any  acts  of  pecuniary  communication. 

The  adminiftration  of  comfort  to  the 
difeontented  or  the  affli&ed  is  an  office  of 
humanity,  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to  be 
opulent,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform. 
Much  of  the  mifery  of  man  is  fituated  in  his 
imagination.  He  compares  his  condition  with 
that  of  others  around  him  ; and  its  apparent 
inferiority  to  fome  of  them  renders  him  dif- 
fatisfied  with  it.  He  fpies  out  the  fpecks  of 
imperfection  and  fhade  that  appear  in  his 
fituation,  and  magnifies  them  into  broad  blots, 
that  eclipfe  and  obliterate,  to  his  eye,  all  that 
is  luminous  in  his  lot. — He  furely  does  him 
no  inconfiderable  kindnefs,  who  difperfes, 
when  he  can,  theie  clouds,  which  his  fancy 

collects 
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collects  around  it ; turns  to  him  the  bright 
Tides  of  his  fituation  ; points  out  his  reafons 
for  thankfulnefs ; and  diffufes  cheerfulnefs 
and  fatisfadlion  over  his  bread:. 

Man  has  miferies  alfo  that  are  more  than 
imaginary.  Thefe  likewife  are  capable  of 
being  alleviated  by  words  of  comfort  : and  he 
who  fits  by  the  fide  of  Affii&ion,  and  whif- 
pers  peace  ; who,  though  he  cannot  recal  de- 
parted property,  or  reanimate  the  lamented 
dead,  is  able  to  footh,  by  degrees,  deje&ed 
Nature  into  calm  reconciliation  to  the  lodes 
of  life  ; performs  an  office,  produces  an  effect, 
which,  though  the  trumpet  of  Fame  may 
difdain  to  proclaim  it,  the  eye  of  Heaven  be- 
holds with  filent  complacency,  and  private 
Gratitude  will  not  quickly  forget.  I do  not 
recommend  that  officious  and  feeble  confola- 
lation,  which  hurries  to  oppofe  the  fird  gufh 
of  grief,  with  the  cold  cant  of  either  philofo- 
phy,  or  religion  ; and  that  idly  aims  at  dop- 
ping  a torrent  with  a word.  There  is  a Tea- 
Ton,  during  which  forrow  mud  be  indulged  ; 
and  when  the  tear  of  condolence  has  more  of 
confolation  in  it,  than  the  mod  eloquent  dif- 
cuflion  of  all  the  topics  from  which  patience 
can  be  drawn.  There  is  a feafon,  when  la- 
F 3 mentation 
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mentation  wants  an  echo,  not  a le&ure : 
when  aflent  to  complaint  does  more,  in  the 
end,  to  footh  and  to  hufh  it,  than  any  fud- 
den  endeavours  to  filence  it.  The  wife  will 
not  66  fpeak  a word”  to  recent  Affli&ion  ; 
for  they  fee  “ that  its  grief  is  great.” 

But  he,  who,  reverencing  the  facrednefs  of 
forrow,  approaches  it  with  filent  fympathy  ; 
lends  a patient  ear  to  its  plaints ; confeffes 
there  is  caufe  for  its  tears ; and,  along  with 
them,  lets  fall  his  own  ; performs  a part  that 
eafes  and  refreffies  the  affiidted  fpirit : and  he, 
who,  when  the  violence  of  grief  begins  to 
fubfide,  applies  the  confolations  which  reafon 
and  religion  prefent  to  the  unhappy,  will  not 
be  likely  to  fpeak  to  Mifery  in  vain.  The 
human  mind,  though  fpeculatively  acquainted 
with  confolatory  truth,,  has  need  of  another 
to  hold  it  up  to  it,  when  it  is  relaxed  and  de- 
bilitated by  adverfity.  The  languid  and  en- 
feebled body,  though  it  fees  the  cordial, 
which  it  wants,  ftandihg  before  it,  requires  a 
hand  to  raife  it  to  its  lips  : and  the  broken 
heart  knows  not  to  imbibe  confolation,  until 
it  be  adminiflered  by  Humanity  and  Friend- 
fnip.  Here,  then,  is  an  office  of  kindnefs,  to 
the  performance  of  which,  all  that  is  necef- 
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fary  is  the  pofifeffion  of  reafon,  and  of  the 
organs  of  fpeech. 

Another  kind  office,  in  the  difeharge  of 
which  wealth  is  not  wanted,  is  the  generous 
vindication  of  traduced  innocence,  when- 
ever fuch  opportunities  occur ; as,  to  our 
fhame  it  muft  be  confeffed,  they  fo  frequently 
do.  Reputation  is  defervedly  dear  to  the 
mod  independent ; and  to  numbers,  the  lofs 
of  it  is  the  lofs  of  their  bread  : and  much  is  it 
to  be  lamented,  that  converfation,  in  civilized 
and  chriftian  countries,  (hould  be  fo  much  in- 
debted to  detraction,  for  its  entertainment,  as 
it  is.  But,  as  none  of  us  are  to  be  told,  how 
frequently,  without  the  ffiadow  of  a foun- 
dation for  them,  evil  reports  are  propagated  ; 
how  delighted  the  fervile  are  with  an  op- 
portunity of  Toothing  the  fplenetic  with 
them  ; and  how  common  it  is  for  Wit,  in 
the  wantonjnefs  of  vivacity,  to  “ fcatter  fire- 
brands, arrows,  and  death  ; and  to  fay,  Am 
I not  in  fport  ?”  fo  none  of  us  can  hefitate 
to  confefs,  that  he,  who,  upon  all  occafions 
of  this  kind,  is  a fpirited  defender  of  calum- 
niated Innocence  ; who  does  all  in  his  power 
to  difeourage  converfation  of  this  nature ; 
who  even  refufes,  when  it  is  founded  in 
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truth,  to  tranfmit  the  tale  of  trivial  and 
venial  indifcretion  to  a fingle  ear;  and  who  is 
bufy,  on  the  contrary,  to  circulate  the  ftory 
of  honour  and  praife;  is  to  be  confidered  as 
rendering  to  fociety  a very  folid  and  valuable 
fervice. 

Another  office,  which  contributes  in  a 
conliderable  degree  to  the  happinefs  of  hu- 
man life,  and  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  all 
forts  and  conditions  of  men  to  render  it,  is 
that  of  making  peace  between  man  and 
man : of  appealing  that  ftrife,  which  not 
only  diflurbs  the  tranquillity  of  a family,  or 
a neighbourhood,  but  by  which  they,  who 
are  unhappily  hurried  into  it,  are  yet  more 
troubled  ; and  from  which  all  are  thankful  to 
be  delivered,  when  their  refcue  from  it  can 
be  accomplilhed,  without  any  offence  to  their 
fenfe  of  nonour.  He  who,  by  his  mediatorial 
interpofitions,  puts  out  that  flame,  in  which 
he  fees  his  fellow-creatures  tormented,  all  the 
while  that  their  irritated  paffions  are  blowing 
it  up  to  a ftronger,  and  yet  a ftronger  blaze; 
he  who,  with  affuaging  words,  cools  the 
wrath,  by  which  he  beholds  them  thus  con- 
fumed;  who  fteps  between,  and  produces  the 
reconciliation,  of  which  each  is  defirous,  but 
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which  each  difdains  to  propofe;  who  thus,  by 
a judicioufly  generous  management  of  irritable 
weaknefles,  reconciles  human  pride  to  that 
peace,  which  human  nature  loves  ; he  who 
does  this,  performs  a benefaction,  of  as  much 
importance  to  happinefs,  as  the  rich  man 
who  fends  the  phyfician  to  attend  a poor  one 
in  a fever. 

Another  gift,  alike  in  the  power  of  the 
rich  and  poor,  is  good  advice,  of  a fecular, 
or  a moral  nature ; and  faithful  reproof, 
when  it  is  wanted.  He  who  has  not  a purfe 
capable  of  fupplying  any  other  neceffities 
than  his  own,  may  poffefs  experience  to  teach 
the  paffenger  through  human  life,  when  he  is 
perplexed  in  its  labyrinths,  how  to  find  his 
way  out  of  them  : and  he  who  willingly 
fteps  up  to  thofe,  who  want  a worldly  guide, 
and  fays  to  them,  “ this  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  in  it,”  is  a benefaClor  that  deferves  to  be 
warmly  thanked. 

But  fpiritual  advice  is  an  office  the  moil: 
important,  that  Friendffiip  and  Charity  can 
poffibly  perform.  There  is  indeed  no  com- 
plaint more  common  than  of  the  frequency 
with  which  moral  advice  is  thrown  away. 
But  is  not  this,  I would  beg  leave  to  afk,  to 
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be  often  imputed  either  to  the  improper  prin- 
ciple which  gives  birth  to  it,  or  to  the  im- 
proper manner  in  which  it  is  adminiftered  ? 
It  is^bfolutely  neceflary  to  its  chance  of  fuc- 
cefs,  that  it  fhould  have  love  for  its  fountain, 
and  prudence  for  its  guide.  It  fhould  fpring 
and  it  fhould  appear  to  fpring,  and  to  fpring 
folely,  from  a fincere  concern  for  the  cha- 
racter it  addrefies.  Virtuous  counfel  is  often 
given  from  a principle  of  vanity  and  pride. 
To  exhort  any  one  to  his  duty,  is  during  the 
moment  of  exhortation,  to  Hand  above  him; 
to  vault  into  the  feat  of  judgment,  and  place 
him  before  it.  The  counfel,  that  is  accom- 
panied with  any  appearance  of  this  fpirit,  it 
is  not  furprifing  that  the  perfon,  to  whom  it 
is  direCted,  fhould  conlider  in  the  light  of 
prefumption  and  impertinence.  By  fuch  ad- 
monition, men  are  more  likely  to  be  irritated, 
than  amended.  Admonition  is,  itfelf,  a bit- 
ter potion  to  the  tafte  of  man.  It  requires 
to  be  fweetened  by  the  utmofl  mildnefs  and 
delicacy ; and  appear  to  be  dictated  only  by 
generous  zeal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of 

o 

thofe  to  whom  it  is  given.  The  pain  it  in- 
flicts upon  the  pride  of  nature  wants  every 
lenitive,  that  gentlenefs  and  love  can  lend  it. 
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When  thus  tempered,  it  will  fometimes  fub- 
due  that  pride,  and  give  birth  to  gratitude,  in 
breads,  where,  but  for  this  melioration  of  it, 
it  had  kindled  only  refentment. 

To  the  efficacy  of  virtuous  advice,  pru- 
dence is  alfo  neceffary.  Prudence  ffiould  be 
ffiewn  in  the  choice  of  objefts ; of  opportuni- 
ties; and  of  arguments.  He,  who  ruffies 
with  his  leffons  of  wifdom  into  the  prefence 
of  perfons,  with  whom  he  has  little  or  no 
acquaintance,  will  be  received  as  an  enthufiad. 
He  wffio  lectures  Folly,  in  the  moment  of 
her  levity,  mud  expeft  to  be  derided.  And 
he  who  hopes,  by  one  undifcriminating  de- 
clamation, to  produce  impreffions  upon  dif- 
ferent tempers,  will  be  certainly  difappointed. 
A wife  monitor  will  confine  his  expodulations 
to  the  circle  of  his  friends,  relatives,  or  de- 
pendents : he  v/ill  try  to  catch  the  heart  he 
would  correft,  in  its  mod  ferious  and  promif- 
ing  moments ; and  to  hit  upon  thofe  topics 
of  perfuafion,  that  are  mod  likely  to  touch  its 
particular  complexion. 

He  who  offers  advice  of  this  kind,  at  once 
gentle  and  judicious,  may  fometimes  hope 
to  fucceed.  All  do  not  fee  their  faults ; ad- 
monition points  them  out  to  them.  Many, 
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who  fee  their  faults,  fee  them  with  an  in- 
dulgent eye;  reproof  informs  them  of  the 
opinion  impartiality  entertains  of  them.  Mul- 
titudes, who  fee  their  faults  in  a true  light, 
are  not  aware  that  others  fee  them ; the 
voice  that  rebukes  them,  tells  them  they  are 
known : and  they  who  could  fupport  the 
difapprobation  of  Confcience,  are  afraid  of 
the  frown  of  man. 

There  is  one  clafs  of  obje&s  of  fpiritual 
advice,  that  is  peculiarly  likely  to  be  profited 
by  it,  when  accompanied  at  once  with 
earneftnefs  and  difcretion.  A parent  has  the 
heart  of  his  child  in  his  hand  : and  he  who, 
amidft  the  (hades  of  retirement,  and  under 
the  roof  of  oblcurity,  leads  up  one  human 
heart  to  Heaven,  does  more  than  they  who 
fink  the  largeft  fums  in  fecular  liberality.  I 
take  off  my  eye  from  princes  and  from  pa- 
trons, to  look,  with  awful  veneration,  upon 
him,  who  cannot  make  his  children  wealthy, 
but  who  toils  to  make  them  virtuous ; who 
labours  to  ripen  innocence  into  virtue,  by  ra- 
tional inftruftion,  and  virtuous  perfuafion. 
I turn  away  from  beholding  them,  whofe 
dying  breath  endows  hofpitals,  or  enriches 
relatives,  to  gaze  with  the  profoundeft  awe, 
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upon  that  poor  man,  who  is  able  to  fay,  as  he 
lies  upon  the  pillow  of  death,  to  the  filial  at- 
tendant upon  his  lad  hour  : “ Silver  and  gold 
I have  none  to  give  thee,  my  child  ! but  fuch 
as  I have,  give  I unto  thee.  I have  given 
thee  good  indru&ion  : I have  given  thee  a 
good  example : and  take  now  this  dying 

counfel,  Be  not  weary  of  well-doing:  take  this 
eternal  truth  from  my  expiring  tongue,  pro- 
nounced in  this  honed  and  folemn  hour,  by 
one  who  has  had  fubdantial  proof  of  it,  Virtue 
is  the  mod  valuable  pofleflion  of  man  ; a good 
confidence  is  more  precious  than  rubies ; it  has 
been  thy  father’s  prop  through  all  his  pil- 
grimage ; it  is  his  daff,  in  the  dark  valley 
through  wrhich  he  is  paffing  now  ; in  life,  and 
in  death,  let  it  comfort  thee  !” — Oh  Poverty ! 
envy  not  the  crowns  that  kings  can  bequeath, 
while  thou  art  able  to  leave  fuch  a legacy  as 
this  to  thy  progeny  ! 

Such,  then,  are  fome  of  the  methods,  by 
which  perfons,  in  all  ftations  of  life,  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  good.  More  might  be  men- 
tioned ; but  there  is  no  time  to  take  notice  of 
them ; nor  was  there  much  neceffity  for 
enumerating  thefe.  All  I wifh  is,  to  induce 
every  one  before  me  to  look  round  the  fphere 
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in  which  he  Hands ; to  go  round  about 
himfelf,  and  count  his  capacities  ; to  obferve 
the  feveral  neceffities  that  furround  him  ; and 
to  conlider  in  what  way  he  may  become  fer- 
viceable  to  fociety.  Such  a fearch  into  his 
abilities  will  point  out  to  him  opportunities 
of  being  ufeful,  in  fome  way  or  other,  fuffi- 
cient,  and  more  than  fufficient,  to  fill  his 
hand. 

God  has  bellowed  upon  us  all  a portion  of 
that  power  to  blefs,  which  himfelf  poflefles 
in  an  infinite  degree.  The  opportunities  of 
fplendid  fervice  to  fociety  are  confined  to  a 
few.  Few  are  able  to  give  endowment  to 
charitable  inftitutions,  encouragement  to  in- 
genuity, or  patronage  to  genius.  Small  is 
the  number  of  them  who  can  fupply  new 
difcoveries  to  fcience,  or  inventions  to  art, 
or  improvements  to  government ; who  can 
communicate  inftruftion  to  fociety,  throw  il- 
lumination over  fenates,  and  fhed  felicity 
upon  nations.  Both  the  virtues  and  the 
faults  of  the  majority  of  us  are  circumfcribed 
within  narrow  walls.  We  have  few  of  us  an 
opportunity  of  being  greatly  injurious,  or 
eminently  ufeful;  of  being  execrated,  or 
adored  by  mankind.  But  fome  evil,  and  fome 

good, 
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good,  there  are  none  who  may  not  do  if  they 
will.  Every  one  has  fomething  in  his  hand, 
which  fome  one  around  him  wants.  It  is 
given  to  11s  all  (bleffed  be  the  bountiful  Dif- 
tributer  of  blifs  !)  it  is  given  to  us  all,  to  ex- 
prefs  goodwill ; to  produce  happinefs ; to 
earn  the  gratitude  of  man  ; and  imitate  the 
conduct  of  Heaven.  Gold  is  not  the  only 
gift  of  man  : or  is  it  the  bed.  Peter  and 
John  did  more  for  the  lame  man  they  healed, 
than  if  they  had  given  him  bread.  The  in- 
ftruftions  of  Chrift  did  more  for  mankind 
than  feed  and  clothe  them:  and  there  are 
offices  of  kindnefs,  in  the  power  of  us  all,  of 
more  importance  than  the  communication  of 
property. 

We  have  ample  encouragement,  whatever 
our  condition  in  life,  and  however  humble 
our  powers  of  imparting  benefit,  to  do  all  we 
can  for  our  fellow-creatures,  by  the  confide- 
ration,  that  all  the  honed:  exertions  of  good- 
nefs  are  equally  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
principle  of  it,  whether  the  effect  thofe  exer- 
tions produce  be  large  or  fmall.  As  mufcular 
vigour  is  improved  by  mufcular  motion,' 
whether  the  mechanical  value  of  that  motion 
be  great  or  little ; fo  every  exercife  of  real 
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goodnefs  adds  to  its  Strength,  whether  the 
happinefs  communicated  by  it  be  confiderable 
or  trivial. 

The  contributions  we  make  to  the  happi- 
nefs of  mankind  render  our  characters  alio 
equally  acceptable  to  the  Judge  of  all  men, 
however  unequal  in  their  value  to  fociety 
thole  contributions  may  be,  if  they  fpring 
from  equal  goodnefs  of  heart.  It  is  not 
what  we  give,  but  the  pleafure  with  which 
we  give  it,  the  difpofition  that  goes  along 
with  the  gift,  which  determines  the  value  of 
the  aft,  in  the  divine  estimation. 

The  poor  man  that  gives  but  a word, 
from  an  honeft  wilh  to  remove  mifery,  to 
communicate  comfort  and  happinefs,  gives  as 
much,  for  him,  as  the  rich  man  that,  of  his 
abundance,  beftows  the  largeft  fum  of  money. 
The  poor  man  that  with  foothing  confolation 
feeks  to  bind  up  one  broken  heart,  and  ad- 
minister balm  to  a bruifed  fpirit,  does  as 
much,  for  him,  as  he  who,  with  the  wealth 
he  does  not  want,  prepares  a receptacle  where 
the  broken  bone  of  thoufands  may  rejoice. 

Let  the  confideration  of  the  number  of  our 
opportunities  for  virtue  imprefs  upon  all  our 
minds  the  extent  of  our  obligations.  Let  us 
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open  our  eye,  and  take  in  the  whole  of  the 
field  of  duty,  the  whole  of  the  fchool  of  moral 
difcipline,  in  which  we  are  placed.  Our  pro- 
bation is  not  confined  to  finking  points,  and 
periods  of  our  time,  but  diftufed  over  the 
whole  of  it.  Every  hour  of  every  day,  we 
may  do  fomething  that  is  right,  or  fomething 
that  is  wrong : confcience  may  contract,  or 
be  kept  void  of,  fome  offence  either  towards 
God  or  towards  man.  As  devotion  is  not  a 
duty  fhut  up  in  particular  feafons  and  fixa- 
tions, but  the  companion  of  our  path  all  along 
our  way ; as  the  devout  man  does  not  fatisfy 
himfelf  with  faying  : 66  In  the  morning  thou 
(halt  hear  my  voice or  even  with  profef- 
ling  : <c  Morning  and  evening  and  noon  will 
I pray  ;**  or  even  with  declaring:  “ Seven 
times  a day  do  I praife  thee as  his  more 
moral  and  virtuous  proteftation  is : “ I will 
be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long 
ic  I have  fet  the  Lord  always  before  me 
fo  charity  is  not  merely  the  occafional  im- 
provement of  the  opportunities  of  pecuniary 
beneficence,  that  occafionally  and  feldom 
occur,  but  the  habitual  feizure  of  that  unin- 
terrupted fuccefiion  of  opportunities  for  com- 
municating happinefs,  in  fome  way  or  other, 
Vol.  II.  G that 
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that  is  continually  running  along  through  the 
whole  of  every  man’s  life.  Charity  is  no  in- 
termittent thing,  that  now  and  then  breaks 
out  into  brilliant  munificence,  and  then  re- 
tires to  (lumber  in  the  lap  of  fenfuality  and 
felfifh  repofe;  that,  like  a burning  mountain, 
darts  forth  occafional  (hoots  and  fla(hes  of 
fplendor,  and  then  rolls  up  nothing  but  fmoke 
and  darknefs ; it  is  a lamp  that  is  always 
burning;  fometimes  with  a brighter,  and 
fometimes  with  a fainter  light,  but  that  is 
never  out.  It  is  a vital  principle;  a generous 
life  ; the  pulfes  of  which  are  continually  pro- 
ceeding, now,  with  (Longer,  and,  now,  with 
more  languid  beats,  but  never  (lopping.  The 
life  of  a charitable  man  confifts  not  merely  of 
a few  detached  ads  of  defultory  bounty, 
feparated  from  each  other  by  long  intervals: 
his  heart  is  a benignant  fountain,  that  pours 
from  it  a flow  of  benefits,  either  large  or 
little;  that  fupplies  a current  of  kind  atten- 
tions ; that  fends  forth  a dream  of  fervices  to 
his  fellow-creatures;  few  of  which  can  be 
fignal,  but  all  of  which  are  fincere;  and, 
which,  though,  feparately  confidered,  they 
may  feem  but  fmall,  yet,  colledively  re- 
ceived, are  of  large  amount. 
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Let  us  keep  in  view  this  extent  and  com- 
prehenfion  of  our  probation.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, that  almoft  every  hour  of  our  lives,  we 
may  exercife,  in  fome  way  or  other,  goodnefs 
or  malignity;  virtue,  or  vice;  wifdom,  or 
folly.  Every  focial  circle,  into  which  we 
enter,  prefents  to  us  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cifing  fome  good,  or  fome  evil  pafiion : of 
vindicating  innocence,  or  joining  in  the  ca- 
lumniation of  it ; of  extenuating  another’s 
indifcretion,  or  blackening  its  (hade  ; of  con- 
foling,  or  creating,  difcontent ; of  encourag- 
ing, or  oppreffing,  diffidence ; of  enflaming, 
or  afluaging,  contention  ; of  adhering  to  ve- 
racity, or  departing  from  it ; of  pradtifing 
moderation  in  debate,  and  a Angle  love  of 
truth,  or  a criminal  pride,  by  fhutting  our 
eyes  to  evidence,  and  facrificing  convidtion 
to  the  defire  of  vidtory.  Every  tranfadtion  in 
traffic  prefents  an  opportunity  of  exercifing 
an  honourable  equity,  fairnefs,  and  candour, 
or  of  uttering  deceit,  and  pradtifing  fraud. — 
Every  time  we  enter  into  folitude,  we  may 
employ  our  thoughts  either  idly,  in  the  loofe 
and  irregular  mufing  of  reverie ; or  perni- 
cioufiy,  in  the  exercife  of  an  exceffive  felf 
and  fecular  anxiety,  or  in  the  ideal  gratifica- 
G 2 tion 
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tiou  of  malignant  paffions ; or  we  may 
worthily  and  ufefully  employ  them,  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  with  an  eye  to  its  ge- 
nerous  communication,  and  in  pious  and  be- 
nevolent contemplations.  In  fhort,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  man  for  virtuous  improvement 
and  pradlice  follow  one  another  in  fuch  a 
train,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fay,  to  what  a 
degree  of  virtuous  eminence,  that  man  might 
attain,  even  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  human  life, 
who  were  to  omit  no  one  in  the  long  feries 
of  virtuous  exercifes,  which  it  is  in  his 
power  to  perform.  This  degree  of  moral 
vigilance  and  aftivity  has  probably  never  yet 
been  pradtifed  by  man.  Let  us  all  be  per- 
fuaded  to  pradlife  as  much  of  it  as  the  infir- 
mity of  nature  will  allow  : and  may  all  our 
attempts  to  promote  our  own  improvement 
in  virtue,  and  increafe  the  felicity  of  our  fel- 
low creatures,  be  crowned  with  the  bleffing 
of  Almighty  God.  Amen. 


On 
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On  the  Refpedt  that  is  due  to  all 
Men* 


SERMON  XV. 

Honour  all  men . i Peter  ii.  17. 

THE  majority  of  mankind  are  difpofed 
highly  to  honour  fome  men,  and,  in  an 
equal  degree,  to  defpife  others.  To  the 
opulent,  the  powerful,  the  titled,  they  look 
up  with  profound  refpedh  Upon  thedepreff- 
ed  in  the  fcale  of  fociety,  they  look  down 
with  proportionable  contempt. 

The  author  of  this  epiftle  breathes  another 
fpirit.  Pie  calls  upon  us  to  honour  all  men. 
Honour  the  poor ; honour  the  low  ; honour 
the  obfcure  ; honour  all  men. 

For  this  univerfal  and  impartial  diftnbution 
of  refpeft,  three  reafons  may  be  urged.  I beg 
your  attention,  a few  moments,  to  them.  As 
men,  as  citizens,  and  as  chriftians,  it  is  in* 
cumbent  upon  us  to  honour  all  men. 

G3  Fir  ft, 
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Firft,  As  men,  it  becomes  us  to  honour 
all  men. 

I would  be  proud  of  nothing ; for  what 
have  we,  that  we  have  not  received  ? — But, 
if  I were  to  permit  myfelf  to  be  proud  of  any 
thing,  it  fhould  be  of  that  common  nature, 
upon  account  of  which  all  of  us  have  an 
equal  claim  to  honour.  All  men,  whether 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  are  alike  men  ; all 
made  in  the  image  of  the  Maker  ; all  able  to 
imitate  the  mo  ft  amiable  of  all  beings,  to  per- 
ceive, to  approve,  and  to  pra£life,  what  is 
right  ; all  poffefled  of  that  gifted  eye  which 
can  fee  God,  difcern  the  fit  and  the  fair  in 
conduit,  admire  the  beauty  of  Juftice,  and 
the  lovelinefs  of  Mercy.  This  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  is  what  conftitutes  the 
crown  of  glory  and  honour,  which  the  author 
of  the  Pfalms  afcribes  to  man  ; and  lifts  him 
to  that  elevation,  in  the  creation  of  God, 
which  makes  him  but  a little  lower  than  the 
angels.  Thefe  faculties  contain  the  chief 
native  nobility  of  every  human  being. 

This  intrinfic  dignity,  external  condition 
can  neither  increafe,  nor  diminifh.  Man 
may  fink,  or  rife,  in  worldly  fituation;  yet 
he  ftands,  in  either  cafe,  on  the  fame  ftep  in 
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the  fcale  of  nature.  But,  in  judging  of  all 
the  objebls  around  him,  the  fuperficial  fpe&a- 
tor  fuffers  his  underftanding  to  become  the 
dupe  of  his  fenfes,  and  the  captive  of  ap- 
pearances. In  pronouncing  upon  men,  or 
upon  things,  he  cc  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance.”  He  is  impofed  upon  by  the 
face  and  the  drefs  of  every  thing  he  beholds. 
He  miftakes  religious  formality  for  piety ; 
frnooth  profeffion  for  friendfhip;  a clean  out- 
fide  for  a pure  heart ; large  pofifeffions  for 
plenitude  of  happinefs  ; the  loudnefs  of  laugh- 
ter for  fincerity  of  joy ; the  fplendour  of 
eloquence  for  the  light  of  truth ; and  in  the 
lame  manner,  the  glitter  of  pomp  for  the 
glory  of  man,  and  high  founding  names  for 
fublimity  of  nature.  In  contemplating  the 
diftindtions  of  human  life,  he  confounds  the 
creation  of  man,  with  the  creation  of  God. 
As  a difference  of  feather,  in  the  fowl  of 
heaven,  as  a difference  of  colour,  in  the 
beads  of  the  field,  indicates  a difference  of 
nature,  he  regards  the  drefs  of  human  beings, 
and  the  drapery  of  human  life,  in  the  fame 
light.  He  confiders  the  plumage  of  Grandeur 
as  the  fign  of  a fuperior  nature ; as  a part 
ot  the  man  ; as  a cubit  of  addition  to  his 
G 4.  height. 
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height.  He  looks  up  to  eminence  of  ftatiori, 
as  to  eminence  of  ftature. 

It  is  our  wifdom  to  eherifti,  if  it  be  our 
wifh  to  cultivate  focial  virtue,  fuch  confi- 
derations  as  tend  to  check  and  counteract 
this  influence  of  fancy  upon  our  regards 
towards  thofe  in  humble  life.  It  becomes  us 
to  confider,  that  all  forts  and  conditions  of 
men  are  of  one  clafs  in  the  order  of  creation  ; 
that  the  high  and  the  low  are  upon  a per- 
fect level  in  the  fyftem  of  Nature ; that 
they  are  all  equally  able  to  lift  up  their  fouj 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  to  look  down  upon 
the  world,  and  to  difdain  to  do  wrong.  He 
who  eftimates  man  by  the  fplendour  of  his 
external  condition,  departs  as  widely  from  all 
juft  tafte  and  true  criticifm,  as  the  man  that 
fhould  appretiate  the  gem,  by  the  metal  in 
which  it  is  fet  ; or  the  piClure,  by  the  ele- 
gance of  its  frame  ; or  the  book,  by  the 
beauty  of  its  binding. 

And,  as  all  the  feveral  ranks  of  fociety 
have  an  equal  claim  to  thofe  native  qualities, 
in  which  confifts  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, they  are  equally  fubjeCl  to  the  weak- 
nefies,  that  conftitute  its  humiliation.  The 
higher  clalfes  of  human  life  are  no  more 
able  than  the  lower,  to  defend  themfelves 
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from  the  attacks  of  ficknefs^  or  the  ftroke  of 
mortality.  None  of  the  rich,  any  more 
than  the  poor,  can  redeem  his  brother,  when 
Death  has  hold  of  his  prifoner ; and  they 
fhall  both  lie  down  at  laft  in  the  fame  low 
bed  together.  They  who  pride  themfelves 
in  the  fplendour  of  their  family,  as  well  as 
they  that  are  faid  to  be  bafely  born,  are 
compelled  to  “ fay  to  corruption,  thou  art 
my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  fifter.” 

The  endeavours  of  man  to  difguife  his 
littlenefs  have  been  all  in  vain  : they  have 
only  tended  to  make  it  the  more  confpicuous. 
He  has  fought  to  magnify  his  diminutive 
being  by  the  voluminous  drapery  and  pleni- 
tude of  its  drefs  ; to  fwell  out  his  narrow'  fize 
by  the  amplification  of  his  pofiTeffions ; as  if 
the  branches  of  his  outfpread  property  were 
to  be  regarded  as  limbs  of  the  man,  and  the 
members  of  his  numerous  houfehold  as  the 
members  of  himfelf ; as  if  he  imagined  the 
height  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  ftands 
would  be  miftaken  for  his  own,  and  fuppofed 
the  lowlinefs  of  his  head  could  be  lifted  bv 
the  loftinefs  of  his  roof.  Alas ! his  minute- 
nefs,  fo  far  from  having  been  enlarged,  has 
been  only  illuftrated,  by  this  moft  miflaken 
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method  of  magnifying  it.  A little  objedi 
only  looks  the  lefs  by  {landing  at  _the  fide 
of  a large  one.  Jn  the  vaft  pofleflion  the 
pofleffor  has  been  loft.  The  drefs  of  the 
giant  derides  the  dwarf  that  puts  it  on.  Amid 
the  immenfity  of  his  grounds,  the  dimenfion3 
of  his  manfion,  the  magnitude  of  his  equipage, 
the  pigmy  proprietor  appears  like  a fpeck. 
His  tall  turrets  and  his  towering  trees  feem 
to  look  down  upon  him,  as  he  walks  under 
them,  as  upon  a reptile.  Man  has  fought, 
and  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  to  procure  the  glory 
of  excellence  in  ftrength,  by  borrowing  the 
hands  of  others;  to  hide  his  individual  impo- 
tence under  the  colledled  power  of  many  fer- 
vants.  Strange  metlibd  of  impreffing  me  with 
an  idea  of  his  dignity  ! to  multiply,  by  {loth 
and  by  luxury,  his  neceffities  for  the  afliftance 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  then  prefenting 
himfelf  before  me  in  the  midft  of  a multitude 
of  minifters  to  his  wants,  and  guards  of  his 
weaknefs  I fpreading  out  before  me,  in  full 
and  ample  difplay,  the  wide  extent  of  his 
helpleflhefs  ! ranging  around  him  the  proofs, 
Rationing  on  every  fide  of  him,  left  it  {hould 
not  be  fufficiently  obvious,  the  evidences  of 
his  dependence  ; as  if  he  were  ambitious  of 
exhibiting,  of  holding  up  his  imbecility  to 
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the  notice  of  mankind ; as  if  he  were  often- 
tatious  of  his  infufficiency„to  the  fupply  of  his 
defires,  and  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon! — -An 
equal  increafe  of  expofition  to  the  eye,  in- 
ftead  of  concealment  from  it,  his  littlenefs 
has  met,  in  the  high  founding  names  by 
which  he  has  been  accofted,  and  the  cere- 
monies that:  have  accompanied  accefs  to  his 
prefence.  Many  of  the  falutations  that  have 
been  addrefled  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
found  like  infult  in  the  ear  of  Refleftion. 
ci  Live  for  ever  !”  to  a fliadow  beneath  a 
canopy  ! Sarcaftic  falutation  ! “ High  and 
mighty,”  to  worms  in  ftate!  Humiliating 
taunt ! And  the  inftituted  forms  of  introduc- 
tion into  their  prefence,  the  flow  fteps,  and 
, awful  regularity  of  approach,  with  which 
the  inferior  in  ftation  has  been  accuftomed  to 
draw  nigh  unto  them,  do  they  not  appear  to 
the  thoughtful  eye  a mockery  of  mortality, 
and  feem  as  if  they  were  pradtifed,  inftead  of 
exalting,  to  ridicule  duft  and  allies? — Death 
enters  their  room  without  any  of  this  cere- 
mony: Sicknefs  will  not  wait  in  the  anti- 
chamber : Difeafe  demands  immediate  ad- 
miffion.  To  him  who  thinks  of  this,  the 
folemnity  of  human  accefs,  the  fublimity  of 
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human  greeting,  to  human  grandeur,  feem 
but  the  gravity  of  irony. 

From  riches  and  honours  man  may  derive 
a variety  of  things.  They  can  afford  to  his 
floth  a fofter  couch  ; to  his  appetites  a wider 
range;  to  his  perfon  a broader  fhield  ; to  his 
vanity  a fvveeter  incenfe ; to  his  curiofity,  if 
he  feel  it,  a larger  field  ; or  to  his  virtue,  if 
he  have  it,  an  ampler  fphere : but  that  vir- 
tue as  they  cannot  add  to  his  charafter, 
neither  can  they  yield  any  acceflion  of  excel- 
lence, of  any  fort,  to  his  nature.  The  con- 
tributions which  the  man  of  wealth  and 
power  may  command  from  his  fellow-crea- 
tures are  numerous.  They  can  bring  luxury 
to  his  table  ; purple  to  his  limbs  ; ornaments 
to  his  houfe  ; grace  to  his  grounds ; know- 
ledge to  his  fhelves  ; and  praife  to  his  ear  : — 
but  here  their  tribute  flops : they  cannot 
bring  one  cubit  to  his  ftature  ; one  finew  to 
his  arm;  one  organ  to  his  body;  one  power 
to  his  mind  ; one  faculty  of  any  kind  to  his 
nature. 

But,  fo  far  as  fuperior  ftation  involves  Intel- 
leffual  fuperiority,  does  not  this  lay  a founda- 
tion for  the  pride  of  thofe  who  occupy  it, 
and  juftify  them  in  looking  down  with  dif- 
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dain  upon  them,  from  whom  they  are  thus 
diftinguifhed  ? May  not  mankind  behold  with 
contempt  their  inferiors  in  knowledge?  May 
not  the  enlightened,  contemn  the  ignorant  ? 
May  not  the  learned  look  with  fcorn  upon  the 
unlettered  ? May  not  the  refined  defpife  the 
rude?  They  would  deferve  to  be  defpifed 
themfelves,  if  they  did.  This  diftinCtion  of  the 
rich  and  great,  if  they  chance  to  poflefs  it, 
is  adventitious  as  every  other.  Not  only  their 
exterior,  but  their  intrinfic  points  of  lupe- 
riority  are  fo.  Delicacy  of  feeling,  elegance 
of  tafte,  polifii  of  manners,  liberality  of  fen- 
timent,  enlargement  of  knowledge,  are  ac- 
cidents, as  well  as  wealth  and  power.  The 
fame  education  would  have  communicated 
the  fame  accomplishments  to  the  poor.  The 
fame  powers  of  reafoning,  the  fame  feeds  of 
tafte,  the  fame  fparks  of  wit  and  fancy,  are 
difcoverable  in  thofe  of  low,  as  in  them  of 
high  condition.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
their  rough  nefs  is  not  incapacity  of  refine- 
ment. Their  ignorance  is  not  owing  to 
ftupidity  of  intellect,  but  to  the  want  of 
opportunity  for  intellectual  improvement. 

The  man  of  mental  furniture  has  no  more 
feafon  to  defpife  thofe,  whofe  attention  has 
7 been 
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been  confined  to  manual  excellence,  for  not 
having  read  what  he  has  read,  than  the  lat- 
ter, to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  former, 
for  his  inability  to  ufe  thofe  tools,  in  the 
employment  of  which  he  has  learned  to  be 
expert.  Nor  has  either  of  thefe  any  more 
caufe  for  contemning  the  other,  than  the  na- 
tive of  any  town  for  defpifing  one  who  never 
was  there  before,  for  not  knowing  his  way 
in  it  fo  well  as  he.  Indeed,  the  unreafonable- 
nefs  of  looking  down  upon  any,  upon  account 
of  their  ignorance  on  fubjedts,  to  which  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  paying  attention, 
is  fo  evident  even  to  vulgar  apprehenfion, 
that  no  mechanic  ever  dreams  of  defpifing 
any  perfon,  who  has  not  been  bred  to  his 
occupation,  for  not  undemanding  it.  The 
tiller  of  the  ground  never  thinks  of  defpifing 
the  workman  in  wood,  for  his  want  of  fkill 
in  the  management  of  the  plough.  The  car- 
penter contemns  not  the  hufbandman,  upon 
account  of  his  incapacity  to  carve  and  to  con- 
nedt  the  materials,  with  which  his  art  is  con- 
verfant.  Neither  does  any  artificer  allow 
himfelf  to  difcover  contempt  for  the  igno- 
rance, which  the  fcholar  and  the  gentleman 
4 may 
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may  betray,  in  any  occalional  converfation 
with  him,  relating  to  the  names,  or  to  the 
nature,  of  the  implements  of  his  occupation. 
Nor  do  the  members  of  the  learned  and  en- 
lightened world  permit  themfelves  to  fhew 
any  fcorn  towards  any  of  their  own  clafs, 
upon  account  of  their  ignorance  of  thofe  par- 
ticular branches  of  fcience,  that  are  by  cuf- 
tom  appropriated  to  particular  profeffions, 
and  to  which,  they  are  not,  therefore,  fup- 
pofed,  unlefs  they  belong  to  thofe  profeffions, 
to  have  paid  any  clofe  attention.  The  phy- 
fician  does  not  defpife  the  medical  ignorance 
of  his  learned  patient  5 or  the  lawyer,  the 
want  of  legal  light  in  his  philofophical 
client;  or  the  divine,  the  abfence  of  fcrip- 
tural  criticifm  in  the  ftatefman.  It  is  imme- 
diately admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  ig- 
norance, which  arifes  from  the  direction  of 
the  underftanding  another  way,  is  no  blot  in 
the  intellectual  reputation  of  them,  who  have 
cultivated  the  common  branches  of  know- 
ledge that  belong  to  liberal  education.  Yet, 
when  the  general  body  of  the  cultivated  part 
of  mankind  regard  the  mechanical  dalles  of 
human  life,  they  are  apt  to  depart  from  this 
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rule  of  intellectual  eftimation,  which  they 
obferve  towards  one  another,  and  which  thofe 
claffes  of  fociety  have  the  good  fenfe  to  ob- 
ferve towards  them.  This  is  neither  gene- 
rous, nor  juft. 

Let  thofe,  then,  whofe  riches  have  pur- 
chafed  for  them  the  page  of  knowledge,  re- 
gard with  relpeCt  the  native  powers  of  them, 
to  whofe  eyes  it  has  never  been  unrolled. 
The  day  labourer,  and  the  profeflor  of 
fcience,  belong  naturally  to  the  fame  order  of 
intelligencies.  Circumftances  and  fituation 
have  made  all  the  difference  between  them. 
The  underftanding  of  one  has  been  free  to 
walk  whither  it  would  ; that  of  the  other 
has  been  fhut  up,  and  deprived  of  the  liberty 
of  ranging  the  fields  of  knowledge.  Society 
has  condemned  it  to  the  dungeon  of  igno- 
rance, and  then  delpifes  it  for  being  in  the 
dark.  Many  of  thofe,  whom  the  pride  of 
refinement  has  ftyled  barbarians,  have  con- 
tained capacities,  which,  if  they  had  been 
called  forth  by  education,  would  have  excited 
not  only  the  refpeft,  but  the  aftonilhment  of 
mankind.  Nature  has  made  more  ftatefmen 
than  have  governed  ftates  ; more  generals 
than  have  headed  armies  •,  more  philofophers 

than 
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than  have  taught ; more  orators  than  have 
harangued ; more  poets  than  have  fung. 
Wonderful  talents  for  literature,  for  elo- 
quence, for  fcience,  for  government,  have 
been  prevented  from  making  their  appearance, 
by  the  want  of  that  cultivation  which  would 
have  drawn  them  forth,  and  of  that  compe- 
tence which  is  necefl'ary  to  cherifh  genius. 
There  have  been  multitudes  that  would  have 
added  fo  the  fum,  or  have  embellifhed  the 
form,  of  human  knowledge,  if  their  youth 
had  been  taught  the  rudiments,  and  their 
life  allowed  them  leifure  to  profecute  the 
purfuit  of  it.  The  attention,  that  would  have 
been  crowned  with  fplendid  fucceffes  in  the  en- 
quiry after  Truth,  has  been  all  expended  in 
the  fearch  of  bread.  The  curiofity,  that 
would  have  penetrated  to  the  fecrets  of  Na- 
ture, explored  the  recedes  of  mind,  and  com- 
palfed  the  records  of  time,  has  been  choked 
by  the  cares  of  want.  The  fancy,  that  would 
have  glowed  with  a heat  divine,  and  made  a 
brilliant  addition  to  the  blazing  thoughts  and 
the  burning  words  of  the  poetical  world,  has 
been  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  cold  winds  of 
Poverty.  Many  an  one,  who  cannot  read 
what  others  wrote,  had  the  knowledge  of 
Vgl.  II.  H elegant 
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elegant  letters  been  given  him,  would  him- 
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felf  have  written,  what  ages  might  read  with 
delight.  He  that  ploughs  the  ground,  had. 
he  ftudied  the  heavens,  might  have  under- 
ftood  the  ftars,  as  well  as  he  underftands  the 
foil.  Many  a fage  has  lain  hid  in  the  favage, 
and  many  a flave  was  made  to  be  an  emperor. 

Secondly,  If  we  confider  ourfelves  in  the 
chara&er  of  Citizens,  we  (hall  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  honour 
all  men.  The  happinefs  and  comfort  of  civi- 
lized fociety  are  the  complicated  production  of 
innumerable  operations.  In  the  contribution 
to  the  accomplishment  of  it,  Strength  is  as 
neceflary  as  thought ; labour,  as  illumination; 
execution,  as  contrivance.  Thefe  are  equally 
eflential  parts  of  the  harmonious  whole. 
Neither  can  fay  to  the  other,  “ I have  no 
need  of  you.”  The  animal  fyftem  has  equal 
neceffity  for  the  limbs,  and  the  head;  and 
the  frame  of  fociety  has  equal  occafion  for 
finews,  and  for  lights.  The  fhop,  and  the 
field,  are  as  eflential  fpheres  of  fervice  to  the 
community,  as  the  ciofet,  and  the  cabinet. 
The  philofopher,  the  phyfician,  the  moralift, 
the  legiflator,  the  magiftrate,  are  not  more 
neceflary  in  the  oeconomy  of  provifion  for 
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public  happinefs,  than  the  hufbandman,  the 
weaver,  the  mafon,  and  the  miner.  If 
metals  be  not  digged,  if  walls  be  not  built,  if 
raiment  be  not  woven,  if  feed  be  not  fown, 
difeafes  cannot  be  healed  ; morals  cannot  be 
taught;  difcoveries  cannot  be  made;  laws 
Cannot  be  enabled  ; books  cannot  be  written  ; 
or  any  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge  purfued, 
or  any  fpecies  of  polifhed  entertainment 
provided. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  lamented,  that  fo 
much  of  the  manual  labour  of  man  fhould 
have  been  expended  upon  the  provifion  of 
luxury;  and  that,  to  fo  much  more  of  it  than 
has  fallen,  in  the  eye  of  Equity,  to  their 
fhare,  and  than  has  been  compatible  with  any 
degree  of  intellectual  wplfare,  fo  large  a mul- 
titude of  intelligent  creatures  fhould,  in  all 
nations,  and  ages,  have  been  condemned : 
that  fo  many  underftandings,  pofleffed  of 
what  powers  can  now  be  never  known, 
fhould  have  been  the  victims  to  the  learned 
leifure  of  a ftudious,  and  the  voluptuous  fen- 
fuality  of  a flothful,  few.  Let  them  who 
have  been  fupplied  with  the  luxuries  of  life, 
or  with  the  light  of  knowledge,  at  the  intel- 
lectual expence  of  fo  many  creatures,  to 
H 2 whom 
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whom  66  the  infpiration  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  the  fame  understanding”  them- 
felves  have  received  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
look  down  upon  the  human  facrifices,  as  they 
lie  upon  the  altar  before  them,  with  as  much 
pity  as  they  pleafe;  with  too  much  they 
cannot ; but  contempt,  when  fuch  an  image 
is  before  them,  has  no  bufinefs  in  their 
bofoms.  If  without  pity  they  can  look 
upon  it,  felfilhnefs  has  turned  them  to  {tones. 
If  with  fcorn  they  can  look  down,  felfifli- 
nefs  has  converted  them  into  favages.  He 
that  plumes  himfelf  upon  the  polifli  of  his 
manners  and  his  mind,  that  regards  the 
ftranger  to  elegant  education  with  difdain, 
and  has  the  heart  to  call  uncultivated  man  a 
brute,  is  himfelf  no  more  than  a refined  bar- 
barian, and  an  ornamented  monfter. 

If  there  be  any  members  in  the  great  body 
of  fociety  that  are  truly  contemptible,  they 
are  they,  who  {lumber  away  exiftence  in  the 
lap  of  (loth;  the  drones  of  the  hive;  the 
lumber  of  the  community  ; the  lifelefs  living; 
the  unburied  dead.  The  poor  man,  who  pro- 
vides for  a family  by  a fober  and  diligent  at- 
tention to  fome  ufeful  art,  is  to  be  regarded 
with  refpe£h  If  Contempt  want  an  object, 

let 
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let  it  look  to  him,  who  wraps  himfelf  in 
the  purple  which  Induftry  has  woven;  who 
fits  under  the  roof  which  Induftry  has  reared; 
for  whom  all  the  arts  are  at  work ; at  whofe 
feet  every  occupation  throws  ^wn  its  offer- 
ing ; for  the  entertainment  of  whofe  idle 
hours,  indigent  Genius  writes ; to  pleafe 
whofe  eye,  Ingenuity  inftrufts  the  canvafs 
to  live,  and  teaches  the  ftone  to  breathe ; to 
footh  whofe  ear,  the  world  of  found  is  ex- 
plored; for  the  fecurity  of  whofe  perfon  and 
property,  the  wifdom  of  his  fellow-citizens 
deliberates  ; and  in  whofe  defence  their  va- 
lour bleeds  ; — and  who,  reclining  upon  the 
couch  of  indolence,  receives  this  various 
tribute  of  furrounding  Toil,  without  ftirring 
from  his  pillow  ; without  having  a pen,  or  a 
tongue,  or  a purfe,  or  an  arm,  at  the  fervice 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  A thing  like  this  is 
a proper  objedl  of  contempt ; and  the  keen 
eye  of  juft  Difdain  penetrates,  in  an  inftant, 
through  all  the  titles  and  eftates  that  attempt 
to  fereen  it,  like  the  irrefiftible  lightning  of 
heaven,  and  darts  upon  the  flken  cypher, 
upon  the  purple  infignificance,  and  the 
painted  nothing,  all  the  fire  of  indignation 
and  fcorn,  I add, 
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Thirdly,  As  Christians  we  are  peculi- 
arly obliged  to  honour  all  men.  That  con- 
tempt we  are  tempted  to  entertain,  towards 
thofe  who  tread  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
the  Religion  we  profefs  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  difcourao-e  and  correft. 

O 

Refpedt  to  thofe  in  the  lower  ftations  of 
life  is  a frequent  and  emphatical  precept  of 
the  Gofpel.  We  are  the  pupils  of  a matter, 
who  difcovered,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  all 
he  faid,  and  in  ali  he  did,  the  fpirit  I am  re- 
commending ; who  fele£led  his  aflociates 
from  among  the  poor  ; who  difdained  not  to 
wafh  their  feet ; and  the  principal  drift  of 
whcfe  difcourfes  appears  to  have  been,  to 
difcourage  the  fpirit  of  pride,  to  check  the 
love  of  precedency,  and  to  place  the  preemi- 
nence and  greatnefs  of  man  in  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  his  focial  fervices,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  benefits  he  adminifters  to  man- 
kind ; and  who  reprefents  his  own  crown  as 
compofed  of  the  rays  of  light  and  of  happi- 
nefs,  which  he  came  to  communicate  to  the 
world.  Thefe  were  the  glories  which  he 
confidered  as  beaming;  from  his  brow.  Amia- 
ble  and  beautiful  fplendour;  by  the  fide 
of  which,  in  the  fight  of  reafon,  the  gems, 
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of  which  other  diadems  are  made,  fhine 
with  too  dim  a luftre  to  be  feen.  Such  is  the 
chief,  after  whofe  name  we  have  called  our- 
felves;  one,  who  placed  all  his  majefty 
in  meeknefs,  all  his  grandeur  in  doing  good; 
whole  retinue  was  compofed  of  creatures  he 
had  rendered  happy ; and  the  trumpet  of 
whofe  pomp  was  the  tongue  of  honeft  grati- 
tude. And,  as  the  charafter  and  converfa- 
tion  of  the  author  of  our  religion  inculcate, 
with  an  uncommon  eloquence,  the  temper  I 
am  recommending  to  you,  all  the  writers  of 
the  New  Teftament  are  perpetually  repeat- 
ing this  leffon,  and  prefling  upon  their  read- 
ers the  cultivation  of  this  fpirit.  4 6 Honour 
all  men.”  44  Condefcend  to  men  of  low 
eftate.”  44  Mafters,  give  unto  your  fervants 
that  which  is  juft  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye 
alfo  have  aMafter  in  Heaven.”  44  Have  not 
the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  with  re- 
fpedt  of  perfons.”  Such  are  the  liberal  and 
generous  exhortations,  that  continually  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  eyes,  upon  opening  the 
pages  of  the  apoftles  of  Chrift.  We  are 
called  upon,  in  the  worfiiip  of  the  chriftian 
temple,  to  forget  all  worldly  diftindtions  ; to 
Ihut  the  door  upon  them  ; and  to  look,  with 
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an  eye  of  equal  refpedt  upon  the  cc  vile  rai- 
ment” and  “ the  gay  clothing.”  In  the  aca- 
demy of  Plato,  the  rich  and  noble  only  met : 
in  the  fchool  of  Chrift,  the  rich  and  poor 
meet  together :”  and  the  fpirit  of  the  place 
requires  us  to  regard  them  both  with  equal 
eyes  ; as  being  the  equal  objects  of  that  celef- 
tial  mercy,  which  we  are  aflembled  under 
this  roof  to  celebrate  ; and  alike  invited  to 
that  immortal  glory,  which  is  the  chief  gran- 
deur and  majefty  of  man. 

As  the  Gofpel  is  a leffon  of  refpedt  for  the 
poor,  it  is  alfo  an  aadrefs  to  the  lower,  as 
well  as  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  “ The  poor 
have  the  Goipel  preached  unto  them.”  The 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  which  it 
holds  out  to  the  hopes  of  man,  it  holds  out 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  others.  **  God  is  no 
refpe&er  of  perfons.” 

In  achriftian  country,  it  is,  then,  the  height 
of  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency,  to  look  down 
upon  any,  becaufe  they  are  indigent.  An 
honeft  chriftian,  however  deprefled  in  the 
fcale  of  human  fociety,  what  profeflfor  of 
Christianity  Shall  dare  to  defpife  ? Say  not  he 
is  poor ; he  is  “ rich  in  faith  he  is  an 
“ heir  of  the  kingdom.”  Say  not  his  rank 
in  life  is  low*  he  (hall  fit  at  the  right  hand 
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of  the  moft  High.  Point  not  to  the  mean- 
nefs  of  his  attire ; he  has  “ put  on  the  ar- 
mour of  light.”  Make  no  mention  of  the 
obfcurity  of  his  genealogy  ; he  is  a “ Son  of 
God.”  What  though  no  earthly  king  have 
ever  honoured  him  with  an  audience  ? he  has 
free  accefs  to  the  ear  of  the  66  Great  and  only 
Potentate.”  He  may  go  “ boldly  to  the 
throne  of  the  heavenly  grace.” 

What  have  we  to  do,  chriftians,  while 
fuch  a book  is  before  us,  as  that  which  (lands 
upon  our  (helves,  as  that  which  is  read  in 
our  churches,  what  have  we  to  do  with  ex- 
travagant and  vulgar  veneration  for  earthly 
dignities  and  diftindtions  ? — Do  we  not  look 
to  a day  when  the  trumpet  of  God  fhall 
found,  and  (hake  to  pieces,  along  with  the 
frame  of  the  world,  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
ranks  and  fiations  ? when  preferment  fhall 
be  exadtly  proportioned  to  merit?  when  ty- 
rannical princes  fhall  appear  in  chains  ? when 
unjuft  magiflrates  fhall  be  feen  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Almighty  juftice  ? when  licentious 
nobles  fhall  be  in  difgrace  ? when  public 
fhame  fhall  be  the  promotion  of  thofe,  who 
have  here  worn  honours  of  which  they  were 
not  worthy  ? when  the  uncharitable  opu- 
lent 
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lent  fhall  be  impoverifhed,  and  the  impious 
difputer,  that  prided  himfelf  in  his  parts,  (hall 
ftand  confounded,  and  be  confefled  a fool  ? — 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  fhall  come ; his 
friends  and  favourites  enter  into  power ; 
oppreffed  innocence  be  advanced  to  a 
throne;  honeft  ignorance  “ fee  things  face 
to  face;”  virtuous  obfeurity  “ thine  as  the 
brightnefs  of  the  firmament ;”  the  hungry, 
and  thirfty,  and  naked,  followers  of  that 
which  is  good,  be  put  in  poffeffion  of  an  in- 
corruptible inheritance  ; and  all  the  faithful 
fervants  of  foqiety,  that  have  here  been  im- 
prifoned  and  perfecuted,  reign  for  ever  and 
ever? — Where  then  is  the  glory  of  the  world  ? 

' What  then  is  great  but  Virtue? — What 
then  is  mean  but  Vice  ? 

Such,  then,  are  the  grounds,  upon  which 
“ the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  ;”  upon 
which  the  high  and  low,  wide  as,  in  the 
region  of  artificial  rank,  the  interval  between 
them  is,  come  into  contact  with  each  other. 
They  meet  together  in  the  fcale  of  Nature; 
in  the  field  of  utility ; and  in  the  fcheme  of 
redemption.  In  the  fchool  of  education,  in 
the  circles  of  converfe,  they  are  far  from 
meeting.  This  diftance  between  the  rich 

and 
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and  the  poor,  which  the  inftitutions  of  civil 
fociety  have  made,  the  pride  of  the  higher 
clafs  has  endeavoured  to  render  as  extenfive 
as  poflible.  It  has  employed  every  method 
in  its  power,  to  ftretch  and  widen  this  fpace 
between  them.  It  has  attempted  to  repel 
every  ftep  of  approach,  on  the  part  of  the 
poor,  by  the  ftiffnefs  of  fuperiority,  and  the 
brow  of  contumely.  Between  the  high  and 
the  low,  in  the  order  and  intercourfe  of  hu- 
man life,  there  may,  indeed,  be  faid  to  be  “ a 
great  gulph  fixed fo  that  the  latter  can 
fcarcely  pafs  to  the  former,  even  for  a fevr 
minutes  of  refpedtful  conference  and  fuppli-» 
catory  addrefs.  Even  the  favour  of  a tranfient 
and  momentary  meeting  with  thofe  who 
jftand  in  exalted  fituations,  is  with  much  dif- 
ficulty obtained  by  them  whofe  ftation  is 
humble.  The  fummits  of  human  fociety, 
like  the  tops  of  fteep  and  lofty  rocks,  not 
only  refufe  a refidence,  but  even  a vifit,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vale.  A few  fyllables 
from  the  lips  of  the  opulent  and  the  power- 
ful are  a kind  of  prize,  a piece  of  good  for- 
tune, to  the  poor  and  dependent,  that  is  to 
be  fued,  to  be  waited,  to  be  ftriven,  to  be 
paid  for. — “ A man’s  gift  mu  ft  make  room 
7 for 
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for  him,  and  bring  him  before  great  men/’ 
Their  orefence  is  considered  as  fomething:  la- 
cred,  which  it  is  profanation  for  poverty  to 
enter.  It  is  rendered  as  inacceffible  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  foot  that  would  afcend  to  it  from 
the  humble  walks  of  life,  and,  like  the  golden 
apples  of  fable,  guarded  by  the  dragons  of  in- 
folence  and  office.  When  entrance  into  it  is 
permitted  to  the  folicitous  fuitor,  his  approach 
muflbe  awful,  folemn,  and  flow.  Between 
admiffion  under  the  roof  of  grandeur,  and 
into  the  room  of  audience,  a long  period  of 
patience  and  expectation  mud:  intervene. 

Divided,  however,  as  thus  they  are,  thus 
wide  afunder  as,  in  human  fociety,  they  are 
placed,  let  them  that  meet  together  in  every 
folid  claim  to  it,  meet  together  in  our  efteem. 
There,  however  widely  they  may,  in  the 
world,  be  thrown  off  from  each  other, 
let  them  be  joined  together,  and  bound  to 
one  another  in  the  embrace  of  our  refpeCtful 
benevolence.  Let  us  regard  the  poor  as,  in 
the  eye  of  Nature  and  of  God,  the  real  equals 
of  their  reputed  fuperiors.  Their  extrac- 
tion is  equally  divine.  “ The  Lord  is  the 
maker  of  them  all.”  They  are  born  to  the 
lame  expectations  from  the  fountain  of  all 

happinefs 
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happinefs  and  honour.  The  peafant  fhall  be 
tried  hereafter  by  the  fame  high  court  as  the 
peer ; has  the  fame  acce-fs  now  to  the  mod 
auguft  Prefence  in  the  univerfe  ; and  is  in- 
vited to  accept  the  fame  celeftial  dignity  and 
preferment  in  the  immortal  kingdom  of  Him, 
from  whom  all  promotion  cometh.  Let  us 
learn  to  look  upon  integrity  as  that  which 
renders  the  poor  man  the  fuperior  of  the  im- 
pious and  profligate  great,  in  the  fight  of 
Reafon,  and  as  what,  in  the  world  to  come, 
fhall  fet  him  over  the  head  of  the  unworthy 
that  are  above  him  in  this.  Let  it  not  be  in  the 
power  of  his  garb  to  hide  the  greatnefs  of  a 
good  man.  The  dignity  of  his  mien  has 
often  difcovered  the  man  of  rank,  but  ill 
concealed  in  the  habit  of  beggary,  from  an 
eye  acquainted  with  the  port  of  the  great  ; 
and  Sufpicion  has  furveyed  the  vile  raiment 
with  a look  of  veneration.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  man  of  moral  difcernment  re- 
veres the  majefty  of  Virtue,  though  wrapped 
in  the  raiment  of  Poverty.  In  contemplating 
a man  of  eminent  worth,  in  low  condition, 
he  looks  not  down,  but  up.  He  perceives 
what  now  he  is,  within;  he  predicts  what 
fhortly  he  fhall  be,  without;  and  he  beholds 

before 
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before  him  Grandeur  in  difguife  ; a prince  in 
the  drefs  of  a peafant ; a great  man  in  a ftate 
of  temporary  concealment  and  obfcurity ; 
who  is  foon  to  emerge  from  his  (hade,  and  to 
“ ftiine  forth,”  in  a court  of  fuperior  blaze 
to  any  that  earth  has  feen,  “ as  a Son  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  Father  for  ever.”  That  con- 
iinement  of  dignity  to  moral  excellence, 
which  I am  recommending,  is  but  an  im- 
provement, and  continuation  to  its  proper  ex- 
tent, of  a principle  which  prevails  among  the 
worfhippers  of  worldly  honour.  They  point 
the  eye  of  Refpe£l  to  intrinfic,  rather  than  to 
external  pofieffion.  Blood,  fays  the  pride  of 
life,  is  more  honourable  than  money.  Indi- 
gent nobility  looks  down  upon  untitled  opu- 
lence. This  fentiment,  puftied  a little  far- 
ther, leads  to  the  point  I am  purfuing.  Mind 
is  the  nobleft  part  of  the  man  ; and  of  mind, 
virtue  is  the  nobleft  diftindlion. 

Honeft  man,  in  the  ear  of  Wifdom,  is  a 
grander  name,  is  a more  high-founding  title, 
than  peer  of  the  realm,  or  than  prince  of  the 
blood.  According  to  the  eternal  rules  of  ce- 
leftial  ceremony  and  precedency,  in  the  fub- 
lime  and  immortal  heraldry  of  Nature  and  of 
Heaven,  Virtue  takes  place  of  all  things.  It 
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is  the  nobility  of  angels  ! It  is  the  majefty 
of  God  ! 

As  men,  and  citizens,  but  more  efpecially 
as  chriftians,  I call  upon  you,  therefore,  to 
honour  all  men ; and  to  regard  the  worthy 
and  the  good  with  diftinguifhed  refpeft,  what- 
ever the  obfcurity  of  their  birth,  or  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  their  property. 

I inculcate  this  duty  from  a deep  convic- 
tion of  its  importance.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nedted  with  the  whole  circle  of  our  duties. 
It  enters  into  the  effence  and  the  foul  of  the 
virtuous  temper. 

It  is  infeparable  from  the  fpirit  of  Piety. 
He  that  oppreffeth  the  poor,  fays  Solomon, 
reproacheth  his  maker.  He  tramples  upon 
the  facred  work  of  his  hand.  He  breaks  in 
pieces  the  wonderful  machine  he  has  made. 
The  fame  charge  may,  with  equal  juftice,  be 
brought  againft  him  that  defpifeth  the  poor, 
Thofe  whom  he  dares  defpife  are  the  work- 
manfhip  of  Him,  all  whofe  works  are  “ great 
and  marvellous as  much  his  work  as  the 
rich  ; as  well  created  as  they;  as  “ fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  as  much  in  the  like- 
nefs  of  the  maker ; containing  precifely  the 
fame  proofs  of  his  contrivance  ; exhibiting  to 
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the  eye  of  awful  examination  the  fame  curi- 
ous animal  oeconomy,  without  the  omiffion 
of  a Angle  veflel,  or  organ,  in  the  compli- 
cated fyftem  ; altogether  as  nicely  moulded, 
quite  as  neatly  finifhed  in  every  part,  by  the 
fingers  of  infinite  Skill ; endued  with  the  fame 
glorious  powers  of  fpeech,  and  diftinguifh- 
ing  powers  of  mind  ; prompted  by  the  fame 
ufeful  pallions  to  felf-prefervation,  and  to  fo- 
cial  fervice  ; in  faculties  of  every  kind  as  ad- 
mirable; in  apprehenfion,  as  much  like  a 
God,  as  the  higheft  of  thofe  whom  their  flat- 
terers have  called  iuch.  Of  him,  I would 
alk,  who  looks  with  contempt  upon  thefe 
compofitions  of  the  Author  of  all  things, 
where  is  the  piety,  and  where  is  the  tafte  ? 
Let  him,  that  has  a turn  for  contempt,  vent 
it  upon  the  raoft  admired  architecture,  or 
wonderful  machinery,  or  celebrated  pictures, 
and  ftatues,  and  books,  that  man  has  been 
able  to  produce  ; but  let  him  not  defpife  the 
perfeCt  and  all  finilhed  work  of  him,  unto 
whofe  there  are  no  works  that  are  like. 

To  honour  all  men  is  alfo  clofely  con- 
nected with  the  whole  of  facial  duty.  Re- 
fpeCt  is  the  parent  of  kindnefs.  From  con- 
tempt to  injury  thepaflage  is  fhort.  He  that 
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defpifes,  is  foon  induced  to  opprefs,  the  poor. 
The  pride  of  man  leads  him  to  treat  all  the 
fenfitive  nature  upon  which  he  looks  down, 
as  fo  much  inanimate  nature.  He  makes  no 
account  of  it  in  his  reckonings  refpe&ing 
what  he  owes  to  the  beings  about  him. 
Whatever  is  beneath  the  rank  he  occupies, 
he  confiders  as  beneath  the  notice  of  juftice. 
It  does  not  (land  before  him  among  the  ob- 
jects of  Equity.  It  may  be  fufceptible  of 
hurt,  he  thinks,  and  cares  not  concerning  that ; 
but  it  is  not,  he  conceives,  a fubjeft  of  injury. 
It  has  no  place  or  exiftence  in  his  contempla- 
tions. That  which  lies  low  he  overlooks, 
that  which  is  little  he  annihilates  in  his  mind. 
The  beings  that  he  thus  looks  down  upon, 
he  therefore  treads  upon,  and  he  treads  upon 
them  with  tranquillity.  Who  accufes  hirn- 
felf  of  injuftice  for  crufhing  a reptile?  or, 
though  he  fee  it  in  his  path,  thinks  it  worth 
his  while  to  difturb  the  order  of  his  fteps,  in 
the  flighteft  degree,  fo  as  to  pafs  over  it,  or 
fet  his  foot  on  one  fide  of  it  ? It  is  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  contempt,  that  man,  with  lb 
much  coolnefs,  has,  in  all  ages,  crulhed  the 
poor.  Would  fo  many  rich  men  have  op- 
preffed  them  ; would  fo  many  mighty  men 
Vol.  II.  I have 
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have  “ ground  their  faces,”  and  defpifed 
their  caufe;”  would  fo  many  haughty  lords 
have  rendered  the  life  of  the  peafant  one 
long  figh  and  protracted  groan ; would  fo 
many  rulers  have  66  wrefted  judgment,”  and 
judged  the  poor  unfaithfully;  would  fo  many 
mafters  have  made  death  a bleffing  to  their 
bleeding  flaves ; would  fo  many  princes  have 
fpilt,  in  all  the  fpirit  of  fport,  the  blood  of 
thoufands,  have  made  the  murder  of  man- 
kind a game,  and  treated  the  vaft  extenfive 
tragedy  as  a farce  ! would  fo  many  tyrants 
have  trampled  upon  the  neck  of  a great 
people,  and  confidered  the  multitude  as  made 
for  one  ! if  they  had  not  been  in  habits  of 
confidering  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  an  herd 
of  infignihcant  creatures  ? as  belonging  to  the 
clafs  of  cattle  ? as  worms  that  were  made  to 
be  walked  over  ? Would  they  have  been  able 
to  have  acted  in  this  manner,  if  they  had 
properly  confidered,  that  every  human  crea- 
ture, whatever  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  or 
the  ftraitnefs  of  his  poffeffions,  or  the  con- 
traction of  his  education,  or  the  colour  of  his 
ikin,  is  an  image  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  im- 
mortality ; a creature  containing  within  him 
capacities  of  eternal  improvement ! a being 
7 born 
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born  to  afcend  for  ever  in  the  fcale  of  excel- 
lence ! within  whofe  bofom  are  folded,  in 
wonderful  implication,  the  wings  that  are 
capable  of  an  everlafting  flight  upward ! 
wings  that  were  made  to  mount,  for  ever  and 
for  ever,  from  eminence  to  eminence,  from 
pinnacle  to  pinnacle,  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue?  Surely  this  view  of  man,  of  every 
man,  would  have  cried  out  to  Cruelty,  when 
her  fcourge  was  lifted  up  to  ftrike  a human 
form,  “ hold  thy  hand,”  with  fo  command- 
ing a call,  as  if  it  could  not  have  caufed,  in  all 
cafes,  the  whip  to  drop  from  it,  muft  at  lead 
have  flayed  it  for  an  inftant  or  two ; muft 
have  thrown  at  leaft  fome  hefitation  into  the 
ftroke  ; muft  a little  have  corrected  the  levity, 
a little  have  daftied  the  impudence,  difturbed 
the  ferenity,  interrupted  the  fluency,  and  lef- 
fened  the  lavifhnefs  of  the  hand,  with  which 
the  demon  has  let  fall  her  lafhes,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  upon  the  facred  likenefs  of 
God. — Surely  this  fentiment,  if  it  could  not 
have  forced  them  whofe  treading  has  been 
upon  the  poor,  and  upon  the  public,  to  have 
taken  off  their  foot  from  creatures,  “ of  noble 
fhape,  eredt  and  tall,  godlike  eredt” — -muff, 
at  leaft,  have  led  them  to  look  down  with 
I 2 fome 
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fome  refped  upon  their  human  footflool ; to 
have  walked  over  proftrate  Humanity,  with 
fomewhat  of  reverence  in  their  eye,  and  of 
tremour  in  their  tread,  inftead  of  dancing 
and  leaping  along  their  living  floor,  with  fo 
much  infolence  of  flep,  and  wantonnefs  of 
gambol,  as  thefe  tramplers  upon  man  have 
difcovered. 

“ Honour  all  men,’*  is  then  a moll:  com- 
prehenfive  leffon  of  virtue.  It  includes  the 
duties  we  owe  both  to  God  and  to  man.  It 
contains  the  fpirit  of  religion  and  charity.  I 
am  not  recommending  to  you  a fecondary  ac- 
complifhment ; an  amiable,  but  unneceffary 
ornament  in  manners;  a fingle  detached 
beauty  of  conduct ; or  the  high  polifh  and 
exquifite  finifh  of  general  perfedion.  When 
I fay,  “ honour  all  men,”  I but  fay,  in 
other  words,  be  chriftians  ; be  pious  ; be  ge- 
nerous ; be  juft  ; difcharge  your  duties  to 
fociety.  The  author  of  thefe  words  exhibits 
in  them,  to  his  readers,  one  face  of  the 
chriftian  charader.  Indeed,  whenever  the 
Scriptures  inculcate  any  particular  virtue, 
they  are  to  be  confdered  as  inculcating  the 
whole  of  the  virtuous  temper.  In  holding 
up  to  us  the  charader  they  would  have  us  to 
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copy,  they  turn  it  round ; they  (hew  us  all 
its  fides  in  fucceftion  ; each  of  its  Tides  is  in- 
feparable  from  the  reft ; they  all  cohere  and 
hang  together  ; they  are  all  fitly  joined,  and 
compofe  a compact  and  connected  piece. 

Refpefl  to  men  of  all  conditions  is  an  in- 
feparable  part  of  the  chriftian  temper.  Where 
this  is  not,  Charity  cannot  be ; wherever 
charity  dwells,  this  companion  will  be  found 
with  it.  I hope  we  fhall  all  furnifh,  in  our 
intercourfe  with  fociety,  this  proof,  as  well 
as  every  other,  that  we  have  drunk  into  the 
fpirit  of  the  Gofpel.  Amen. 
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On  difmterefted  Goodnefs. 


SERMON  XVI. 


Do  good  and  lend , hoping  for  nothing  again • 

Luke  vi.  35. 


HE  author  of  our  religion  is  here  incul- 


cating the  moft  pure  and  expanded  be- 
nevolence. He  exhorts  his  hearers  to  exceed 
the  goodnefs  of  them,  who  limited  their  love 
to  thofe  by  whom  they  were  beloved  ; and  of 
them  who  gave,  in  the  expeftation  of  re- 
ceiving the  fame  thing  again,  or  fomewhat 
elfe  of  equal,  or  of  fuperior  value.  He  recom- 
mends it  to  them  to  cultivate  a capacity  of 
communicating,  in  the  pureft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  without  the  profpeft  of  any  repayment 
whatever. 

46  And  your  reward,  he  adds,  (hall  be  great.” 
It  feems  ftrange,  at  firft  fight,  that  he  fhould 
urge,  as  an  argument  for  the  exercife  of  dif- 
interefted  benevolence,  its  conducivenefs  to 
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the  intereft  of  thofe  who  poflefs  it ; and  thus 
addrefs  his  encouragement  of  the  praflice  he 
recommends  to  the  very  principle  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  difcourage. 

But  how  am  I,  if  under  the  prefent  domi- 
nion of  felf-love,  to  be  excited  to  the  cultiva- 
vation  of  focial,  but  by  fome  appeal  to  my 
private  love  ? Chrift  explains  to  me  what 
pure  and  generous  virtue  is.  I underftand 
the  account  of  it  which  he  has  given  me. 
My  reafon  confents  to  it  that  it  is  good.  But 
what  inducement  have  I to  exert  myfelf  in 
order  to  acquire  it  ? I perceive  it  to  be  beau- 
tiful, but  my  admiration  of  it  is  not,  by  itfelf, 
fufficient,  to  move  me  to  make  it  mine.  I 
want  fome  more  powerful  motive  to  impel 
me  to  the  acqufition  of  it.  With  that  mo- 
tive my  divinely  infpired  preceptor  fupplies 
me.  <c  Your  reward  fhall  be  great.”  This 
temper,  when  once  you  have  acquired  it,  you 
will  find  to  be  its  own  reward.  When  you 
have  learned  to  do  good,  hoping  for  nothing 
but  the  happinefs  of  thofe  to  whom  you  ren- 
der it,  it  will  be  then  that  your  own  will  be 
moft  complete.  And,  as  an  additional  inducer 
ment  to  the  cultivation  of  this  generous  en- 
joyment, when  once  you  have  made  it  yours. 
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it  (hall  be  yours  for  ever.  When  you  have 
rendered  yourfelves  benevolent  as  you  ought 
to  be,  the  God  of  benevolence  will  make  you 
happy  as  you  can  be,  and  happy  for  ever.  He 
will  fupply  the  focial  appetite,  to  which  you 
(hall  attain,  with  an  immortal  fucceffion  of 
gratifications. 

Such  is  the  outfet  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  path  of  focial  virtue.  It  is  put  into  mo- 
tion by  felf-love.  By  the  profpeCt  of  private 
intered,  it  is  induced  to  perform  thofe  focial 
fervices,  by  which  the  obje&s  of  them  are 
inevitably  endeared  ; to  make  thofe  facrifices, 
by  which  the  private  paffions  are  as  necefia- 
rily  fubdued  ; and  to  indulge  thofe  reflections 
upon  the  excellence  of  happinefs,  and  the  rec- 
titude of  extending  the  fpread  of  it  as  widely 
as  poffible,  which,  if  with  fufficient  intenfe- 
nefs  exercifed,  and  with  fufficient  frequency 
renewed,  render  at  length  the  happinefs  of 
others,  where  it  does  not  exift,  an  objeCt  of 
our  earned  defire,  and  where  it  does,  of  our 
livelieft  congratulation.  From  this  motion 
of  the  mind,  the  glow  of  charity,  after  a 
time,  as  naturally  and  neceflarily  refults,  as 
animal  heat  from  animal  motion. 

But,  in  order  at  length  to  arrive  at  this 
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end,  it  is  obvioufly  neceflary  that  we  keep  it 
continually  in  fight ; that  we  retain  perpetu- 
ally in  our  remembrance,  that  the  good  we 
do  is  not  charity,  until  we  do  it  with  fome  de- 
gree of  delight  in  it.  If  we  do  not  continu- 
ally look  to  this  end,  we  (hall  be  likely  to 
flop  fhort  of  it.  We  fhall  be  in  danger  of 
(landing  dill  with  refpedl  to  the  fpirit,  while 
we  go  on  to  perform  the  adls  of  charity,  both 
for  want  of  a proper  repetition  of  the  a£l,  and 
renewal  of  the  reflections  that  lead  to  the 
love  of  it. 

During,  then,  the  initiatory  offices  of  an 
infant  charity,  we  mufi:  carry  it  continually 
in  our  memory,  that  as  yet  we  are  not  good, 
while  as  yet  we  have  not  pofitive  pleafure  in 
the  performance  of  good  actions  ; that,  until 
this  be  the  cafe,  we  are  adtuated  by  felf-love, 
whatever  focial  fervices  we  may  render. 
Self-love,  thus  directed  to  the  true  happinefs 
of  our  nature,  thus  aiming  at  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  focial,  is  prudence ; it  is  wif- 
dom  ; but  it  is  not  goodnefs.  A good  adtion, 
the  mod  munificent  one  that  can  be  prompted 
by  it , during  this  its  nobled  direction,  is  proper ; 
is  rational ; but  it  is  not  generous.  It  is  any 
thing  elfe  of  right  and  fair  you  choofe  to  call 
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it,  but  it  is  not  that.  It  is  faith  ; it  is  hope; 
but  it  is  not  charity.  Thefe  three  are  diffe- 
rent things.  The  Scriptures  diftin&ly  enu- 
merate them;  and  they  tell  us  too,  which  is 
the  greatefl. 

There  are  more  kinds  than  on$  of  return 
for  imparted  benefit,  the  expectation  of  which 
the  fpirit  of  thefe  words  of  the  Author  of  our 
religion  leads  us  to  confider,  as  not  admiffi- 
ble  into  the  motive  of  pure  and  uncorrupted 
charity.  Whatever  is  given  with  an  eye  to 
fome  future  remuneration,  of  whatever  kind, 
whether  it  be  to  come  from  the  receiver  or 
not,  may  be  regarded  as  lent.  That  return, 
whatever  it  be,  or  whencever  it  proceed, 
is  the  repayment.  In  this  view,  there  are 
feveral  forts  of  repayment,  and  of  repayment 
with  intereft. 

Allow  me  to  employ  the  moments  that  re- 
main to  us,  in  enumerating  the  rewards  of 
facial  duty,  the  expectation  of  which  is  to  be 
confidered  as  a foreign  mixture,  by  which  the 
generofity  of  the  motive  to  the  performance 
of  it  is  contaminated. 

The  Firfl  I fhall  mention  are  what  may 
be  called  returns  in  kind.  This  is  the 
particular  fpecies  of  reimburfement  for  the  re- 
lief 
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lief  wedend,  the  profpeft  of  which,  our  Savi- 
our, in  the  pafTage  we  are  confidering,  declares, 
excludes  from  the  communication  of  that  re- 
lief all  claim  to  true  charity.  He  who  lends 
a fum  of  money,  for  which  he  has  no  pre- 
fent  occafion,  and  which  he  thinks  he  runs 
no  rifk  of  lofing,  makes  no  pretences  to  cha- 
rity ; he  modeftly  calls  it  accommodating  a 
friend,  without  confidering  himfelf  as  having 
performed  an  aft  of  charity.  But  there  are 
ways  of  imparting,  in  the  expeftation  of  re- 
ceiving as  much  again,  in  fome  of  which  the 
merit  of  charity  is  claimed,  although  with- 
out any  more  foundation  than  in  the  cafe  of  a 
literal  loan. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  one  man  per- 
forms a piece  of  fervice  for  another,  without 
requiring  any  return  from  him,  or  perhaps 
entertaining,  at  the  moment,  any  clear  and 
diftinft  idea  of  what  it  is  that  he  expefts  from 
him  ; yet  under  the  influence  of  a fecret,  un- 
certain, and  confufed  feeling,  that,  in  ferving 
him,  he  fecures  a friend  ; that  the  affiftance, 
which  he  now  lends,  may,  in  fome  way  or 
other,  at  fome  future  period,  be  repayed ; 
without  confidering  this  fenfation  as  in  any 
degree  deducting  from  the  generofity  of  his 
8 conduft* 
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conduft.  He  who  contributes  towards  a fund 
for  a particular  defcription  of  neceffity,  under 
which  himfelf  may  poflibly,  or  perhaps  pro- 
bably, hereafter  fall,  and  who  is  influenced 
in  his  contribution  principally,  if  not  folely, 
by  this  confideration,  will  fomctimes  compli- 
ment himfelf  upon  an  aft  of  fincere  benevo- 
lence. And  he  who  in  the  days  of  his  profpe- 
rity  beftows  what  he  is  able  to  fpare,  without 
fubjefting  himfelf  to  the  flighted:  inconveni- 
ence, and  who  is  wholly,  or  chiefly,  induced 
to  do  it  by  the  idea,  that  fuch  a conduft  ren- 
ders it  more  likely,  that  himfelf  (hall  be  af- 
flfted  in  fimilar  Actuations  of  need  to  that  he 
now  relieves,  in  which  the  whirls  of  life  may 
feme  time  or  other  throw  him,  fhall  not  un- 
frequently  take  to  himfelf  the  praife  of  pure 
humanity,  and  honed:  mercy. 

As  fuch  commuications  as  thefe,  though 
accompanied  w'ith  fuch  fecret  expectations, 
do  not  wear  the  form  of  a loan  ; as  they  are 
unattended  by  ftipulation  ; as  the  profpefts,  by 
which  they  are  prompted,  are  founded  upon 
uncertain  calculation,  and  not  built  upon 
fiable  promife  ; a door  is  left  open  for  the  ad- 
million  of  an  idea  into  a mind  defirous  of  be- 
ing deceived  upon  this  fubjeft,  that  they  are 

afts 
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acts  of  difinterefted  goodnefs  : although  it  is 
manifeft,  that,  fo  far  as  fuch  expectations, 
upon  whatever  ground  erected,  have  an  ac- 
tual (hare  in  producing  them,  they  no  more 
partake  of  the  fpirit  of  charity,  than  the  act 
of  giving  on  the  exprefs  condition  of  a re- 
turn. 

The  lad  motive  I mentioned  to  the  per- 
formance of  friendly  offices,  the  defire  to 
engage  the  gratitude  and  edeem  of  mankind 

o o o 

to  return  to  us  the  mercy  we  ffiew,  when 
we  may  be  in  want  of  it,  it  has  been  com- 
mon for  moral  writers  to  urge  as  an  argu* 
ment  for  the  difcharge  of  the  focial  duties. 
Confidered  as  a fmall  dull:,  Wifdom  may  ad- 
mit it  into  her  balances,  when  weighing  the 
arguments  for  cultivating  the  virtuous  cha- 
racter ; but  that  character  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered as  cultivated,  while  virtuous  actions 
continue  to  be  prompted  by  the  expectation 
of  this  reward.  Any  mixture  of  this  motive 
is  fo  much  corruption  of  the  purity  of  good- 
nefs. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  hope  of  the 
happinefs  of  heaven,  any  farther  than  the 
happinefs  of  it  is  confidered  as  confiding  in 
that  kind  of  enjoyment,  in  the  profpedt  of 

which 
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which  none  but  generous  natures  are  able  to 
rejoice.  The  joyful  expe£lation  of  any  other 
happinefs  beyond  the  grave,  than  that  which 
is  to  refult  from  congeniality  with  generous 
company,  the  operation  of  kind  affedtions, 
the  contemplation  of  divine  Goodnefs,  and 
immortal  co-operation  with  it  in  the  produc- 
tion of  eternally  accumulating  happinefs  in 
the  creation,  the  profpedl  of  any  other  feli- 
city than  this  in  a future  flate,  neither  proves 
virtue,  nor  has  any  tendency  to  produce  it. 
He  who  prepares  for  heaven,  confidered 
merely  as  a feat  of  local,  mechanical,  or  fen- 
fual  enjoyment,  and  whofe  charity,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  conception,  continues,  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  manual  motion,  is  as  far  out  of  his  road 
to  the  country  he  feeks,  as  the  man  who 
lends,  to  receive  as  much  again  in  this  world. 

Reputation  is  another  return  of  good 
a£lions,  the  profpedt  of  which,  when  ad- 
mitted to  a fhare  in  the  inducement  to  dc 
good,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  extraneous  ad 
mixture,  and  as  diminifhing  the  purity  c 
the  motive,  in  proportion  to  its  dependent 
upon  this  contribution  to  it.  The  worlds 
good  word  is  certainly  to  be  numbered  amoig 

its 
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its  bleflings.  It  is  juftly  dear  to  every  man. 
He  that  made  us  meant  that  it  fhould  be  fo. 

It  is  introduced  by  all  moral  writers  and 
religious  teachers  into  their  enumerations  of 
the  temporal  rewards  of  virtue.  The  love  of 
it,  when  moderately  indulged,  is  an  innocent 
paffion.  When  it  is  employed  to  animate  uS 
in  the  purfuit  of  a higher  principle  of  aftion, 
it  is  an  ufeful  paffion  : but  it  pofieffes  no  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  a virtuous  principle.  So 
far  from  this,  that  to  a&  foiely,  or  even 
principally,  from  a regard  to  reputation,  is 
not  only  not  to  proceed  in  our  path  to  pure 
benevolence,  but  to  go  out  of  our  way.  It  is 
to  wander  wide  of  the  point  to  which  we  , 
ought  to  fet  our  face.  It  is  to  cheriffi  pride ; 
md  the  eaft  is  not  farther  from  the  weft,  the 
:entre  is  not  more  diftant  from  the  fun,  than 
>ride  from  honeft  and  generous  goodnefs. 

The  love  of  reputation,  as  it  is  pure  from 
he  groflhefs  of  fenfuality,  as  it  is  a fpiritual 
ad  refined  appetite,  as  it  difcovers  a true 
tfte  in  the  choice  of  ornament,  and  pays  a 
compliment  to  the  lovelinefs  of  virtue,  im- 
p(fes  upon  the  imagination,  and  leads  it  to 
loik  upon  it  as  itfelf  pofle  fling  that  beauty  of 
vitue,  of  which  it  thus  implies  the  difcern- 

ment. 
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merit.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  love  of 
fame,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  literary,  or 
political,  or  military,  or  moral,  is  equally  un- 
entitled to  the  name  of  a virtuous  or  gene- 
rous palfion.  Retrained  within  proper  bounds, 
its  utmoft  merit  is  no  more  than  that  of  in- 
nocence. 

Although,  while  he  holds  faft  in  his  con- 
templation,  and  continually  keeps  his  aim 
directed  to  difinterefted  goodnefs,  a beginner 
in  the  fchool  of  charity  may  be  allowed  to 
fpur  himfelf  on  by  the  profpe£t  of  human 
efteem  and  love  ; yet,  if  he  allow  the  love  of 
praife  to  mingle  itielf  with  his  motive  beyond 
a temperate  proportion,  it  will,  to  that  degree 
in  which  he  admits  the  excefs  of  it,  not  only 
adulterate  his  prefent  virtue,  but  render  him 
fo  much  the  longer  in  attaining  to  true  focial 
purity  and  refinement.  It  will  feed  that 
pride,  which,  of  all  the  modifications  of  felfilh- 
nefs,  is  the  moft  unfriendly  to  generality; 
and  make  him  languid  in  that  difcharae  of 
his  duty,  upon  which  the  wrarld  is  not  look- 
ing the  while. 

There  is  another  reafon,  which  renders  it 
unwife  in  us  to  fufifer  our  virtue,  even  in 
its  moft  infant  and  feeble  ftage,  to  hang  and 
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depend  too  much  upon  the  praife  of  men.  It 
is  an  unfaithful  prop  : it  wilf  fometimes  give 
way : we  fhall  come  to  the  ground  with  a 
violence  proportioned  to  the  ftrefs  we  laid 
upon  it : the  fall  will  damp  our  resolution ; 
put  us  out  of  humour  with  a virtuous  life; 
and  tempt  us  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
a chara&er,  which  cannot  Secure  the  appro- 
bation it  deferves.  In  proportion  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  we  allow  ourfelves  to  feel  of  this 
kind  of  encouragement  in  the  path  of  virtue, 
will  be,  of  confequence,  our  difcouragement 
when  it  fails*  And  fail  it  often  will,  in  fuch 
a world  as  this.  He  that  hopes  to  keep  his 
heart,  muft  not  expert  to  keep  his  name 
unfpotted  from  it.  He  muft  not  dream, 
whatever  inward  purity  he  may  pofiefs,  that 
his  fame  will  be  able  to  preferve  its  whitenefs 
perfectly  unpolluted,  and  completely  efcape 
the  dirt,  which  Calumny  is  continually  Scat- 
tering round  her.  Some  particles  of  it,  at 
fome  time  or  other,  every  man  muft  expert 
to  fall  upon  him.  The  cruel  and  the  cun- 
ning will  often  enter  into  a confederacy 
againft  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  to  anfwer 
fome  bafe  and  linifter  purpofe  or  other.  They 
will  reprefent  the  moft  innocent  and  vir- 
tuous- 
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tuous  men  in  falfe  colours,  and  find  but  too 
ready  credit  to  their  tales  from  a but  too 
credulous  world.  Thofe  actions,  in  which 
we  have  done  ourfelvesthe  mod  honour,  and 
upon  which  confidence  looks  with  mod  com- 
placency, may  fometimes  be  the  means  of 
drawing  down  upon  our  heads  the  cenfiures 
pf  ignorant,  and  misjudging  man.  From  an 
unfortunate  and  fingular  arrangement  of  cir- 
cumftances,  our  mod  amiable  conduct  will 
fometimes,  perhaps,  prefent  to  the  fpe&atora 
fufpicious  face.  Ignorance  of  our  motives, 
oppofite  fentiments  of  propriety,  religious 
prejudices,  and  illiberal  views  of  virtue,  mud 
fometimes  be  expcfted  to  expofe  to  blame 
our  moft  blamelefs  deeds.  We  mud  pre- 
pare to  hear  our  harmlefs  gaiety  called,  by  the 
fuperftitious,  guilt;  and  to  have  our  little  in- 
difcretions  magnified  into  crimes,  by  micro- 
fcopic  critics  of  moral  merit,  who  attend  only 
to  “ commas  and  points”  in  conduct,  and 
have  no  eye  for  the  great  and  generous  ftrokes 
of  character.  We  mu  ft  make  up  our  minds 
to  fee  many  around  us,  whom  we  know  to 
be  knaves,  cloaking  themfelves  in  plaufible 
maimers,  and  cheating  the  world  of  its  good 
opinion. — All  this  is  no  doubt  difcourage- 

ment ; difcouragement  which  a focial  nature 
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cannot  fail  to  feel ; but  we  muft  endeavour 
to  rife  above  it ; to  render  ourfelves  as  inde- 
pendent upon  human  praife  as  poflible  ; to  be 
able  to  do  well  without  it.  It  is  a cordial, 
and  it  is  a pleafant  cordial ; but  healthy  and 
hardy  minds  have  ardour  enough  within 
them,  to  ftimulate  them  to  generous  duty, 
even  when  denied  a Angle  drop  of  it.  When 
the  bleakeft  winds  of  abufe  are  blowing  upon 
them  ; when  the  keeneft  tempeft  of  re- 
proach is  pelting  them  ; they  can  pu(h  on  in 
the  teeth  of  the  florm,  and  derive  a noble 
heat  from  their  own  exertion. 

Let  him,  then,  who,  in  order  to  preferve 
his  focial  uprightnefs,  while  yet  in  its  totter- 
ing and  uneftablifhed  flate,  allows  it  to  lean 
upon  the  love  of  praife,  take  care  that  it  lean 
as  lightly  as  poflible  upon  it.  While  his  vir- 
tue flays  itfelf  upon  this  ftaff,  let  the  pref- 
fure  of  its  dependance  be  as  flight  as  may  be. 
Nor,  while  he  permits  it  to  feek  this  fupport, 
let  him  for  a moment  lofe  fight  of  the  idea, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  affiftance  which  fo- 
cial virtue  requires  from  this  paffion,  is  the 
degree  of  its  feeblenefs  and  infancy  ; and  that 
it  is  then  only  mature,  and  free  from  in- 
firmity, when  it  is  able  to  walk  alone,  and  to 
flay  itfelf  upon  its  own  ftrength.  To  him, 

whofe 
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whofe  fpirit  is  mod  public,  reputation  is 
do.ubtlefs  dear.  He  is  not  robbed  of  it  with- 
out bitterly  regretting  its  lofs.  The  fabrica- 
tions of  calumny  fail  not  to  difFufe  the  red- 
nefs  of  refentment  over  his  kindled  face.  He 
refutes  the  infamous  {lander  with  all  the  force 
of  indignant  truth.  He  is  folicitous  to  banifh 
from  every  bofom  round  him  the  {lighted;  fuf- 
picion  that  is  injurious  to  his  honour.  But 
while  he  thus  difcovers  his  attachment  to  his 
good  name,  when  his  attention  is  thus  called 
to  it,  that  is  not  the  objeCt  to  which  he  looks, 
in  his  performance  of  generous  actions.  His 
fingle  impulfe  to  the  performance  of  them 
is  his  perception  of  their  eternal  rectitude,  is 
his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  fociety.  And,  in 
thofe  moments  in  which  reputation  prefents 
itfelf  to  his  mind,  it  is  chiefly  dear  to  him, 
not  for  its  own  fake,  not  confidered  as  incenfe 
to  the  fenfe  of  honour,  but  upon  account  of 
its  necefiity  to  the  continuation  of  his  inter- 
courfe  with  thofe  virtuous  characters,  along 
with  whom  his  love  of  virtue  leads  him  to 
delight  to  aflociate;  and  more  efpecially, 
upon  account  of  its  connexion  with  that  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  endeavours  to  ferve  fociety,  in  his 
folicitude  concerning  which  his  virtue  con 
fids.  His  love  of  good  name  is  not  fo  much 
K 3 the 
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the  love  of  his  own  credit,  as  of  other’s  com- 
pany ; it  is  not  the  love  of  admiration,  but  of 
man ; not  an  appetite  for  praife,  but  an  af- 
piration  after  utility  ; it  is,  in  fuch  a breaft  as 
his,  rather  a public,  than  a private  paffion. 

Confidering  reputation  and  virtue  as  in- 
timately connected,  we  are  apt  to  confound 
the  love  of  the  former,  for  its  own  fake,  along 
with  the  love  of  the  latter.  But  as  the 
things  themfelves  are  not  infeparable,  like  the 
fubftance  and  the  fhadow,  but  are  frequently 
disjoined,  fo  thefe  two  attachments  are  not 
only  perfectly  diftinct  from  each  other,  but 
not  unfrequently  come  into  competition  to- 
gether, fo  as  to  make  it  neceflary  for  us  to 
facrifice  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
.virtuous  man  is  often  called  voluntarily  to  en- 
counter calumny,  and  to  look  odium  in  the 
face.  In  public  life,  the  patriot  is  frequently 
under  a temporary  neceflity  of  religning  his 
popularity,  if  he  would  retain  his  patriotifm  ; 
of  denying  himfelf  the  applaufe,  if  he  would 
promote  the  welfare,  of  his  country.  In  pri- 
vate life,  it  has  been  fometimes  neceffary  for 
him,  who  would  accomplifh  a generous  pur- 
pofe,  to  fubmit,  for  a feafon,  to  be  fufpe&ed 
even  of  bafenefs,  by  thofe  whofe  good  opinion 
was  the  deareft  to  him.  In  fuch  inftances  as 
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thefe,  the  regard  to  good  name  becomes  a 
temptation  to  criminal  omiffions  of  duty. 
There  are  others,  in  which  it  prompts  to 
pofitive  crimes ; in  which  it  impels  him, 
who  is  governed  by  it,  to  comply  with  the 
opportunity,  which  fometimes  prefents  itfelf, 
of  preferving  his  own  character  at  the  expence 
of  another’s.  The  love  of  reputation,  then, 
is  fo  far  from  being  itfelf  virtue,  as  often  to 
lead  to  vice. 

Another  reward  of  good  actions,  to  enu- 
merate no  more,  the  profped  of  which  has 
no  place  in  the  impulfe  of  a pure  and  perfed 
Charity  to  works  of  goodnefs  and  mercy,  is 
the  gratitude  of  thofe  in  whofe  fervice 
they  are  performed.  By  gratitude,  in  this 
place,  I mean  the  lead  that  can  be  meant  by 
the  term.  I limit  the  word  to  the  fenfe  of 
benefits  conferred,  without  taking  in  the  idea 
of  any  return  to  them.  By  gratitude,  in  this 
place,  I intend  merely  a fentiment,  not  a fer- 
vice. I confider  that  expedation  of  it,  which 
I wifli  you  to  look  upon  as  excluded  from  all 
participation  of  the  virtue  of  charity,  as  con- 
fining itfelf  to  the  inward  feeling  of  gratitude, 
without  looking  for  any  other  outward  ac- 
knowledgment of  it,  than  that  of  the  lips  or 
K 4 the 
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the  looks,  and  forbearance  from  injurious  re- 
quital. 

Thofe  who  are  prompted  by  the  profped 
of  fo  (lender  a return  to  the  pradice  of  bene- 
ficence, are,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
moft  reafonable  and  moderate  of  all  who  feek 
for  the  rewards  of  goodnefs  without  itfelf. 
The  language  of  them  who,  in  doing  good, 
look  to  this  recompenfe,  has  certainly  much 
of  temperance  and  of  modefty  in  it.  “ The 
good  word  of  every  one  is  not  to  be  expeded, 
in  fuch  a world  as  this  ; but  let  them  at  leaft: 
fpeak  well  of  me,  to  whom  I have  aded 
well.  Service  in  return,  I do  not  require  of 
them.  I aik  for  nothing  more,  than  the 
entertainment  of  a proper  fenfe  of  the  kind- 
nefs  I have  fhown  them.  At  leaft,  let  them 
abftain  from  doing  me  harm.  Whoever  in- 
jures me,  I have  a right  to  exped,  that  they 
fhould  not  lay  the  lighted  of  their  fingers 
upon  fo  much  as  a fingle  hair  of  my  head. 
To  whofever  injuftice  I ftand  expofed,  I 
muft  have  furely  averted  theirs.” — Such  ex- 
peditions are  certainly  moderate,  whether 
they  be  well  or  ill  grounded.  And  when 
fuch  perfons  receive  injurious  treatment  in 
return  for  their  friendly  offices,  it  is  not  fur- 

prizing, 
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prizing,  that  their  complaint  is  heavy.  In- 
gratitude is  a many-pointed  fling.  I do  not 
wonder,  that  the  accufation  of  it  is  made  with 
much  bitternefs  of  exprefiion.  “ Let  Death 
feize  upon  them,  and  let  them  go  down  quick 
into  hell.”  But,  in  the  abfence  of  all  ex- 
pectations, and  previous  reflections  of  this  na- 
ture, it  is  the  part  of  a perfeCt  goodnefs,  to 
do  good  to  all  to  whom  it  has  opportunity, 
without  thinking  of  any  thing  but  the  rec- 
titude of  fo  doing,  and  the  welfare  of  them  to 
whom  it  is  done.  And,  when  from  them  to 
whom  it  has  thus  acted,  it  meets  with  op- 
pofite  conduCl,  it  is  principally  hurt,  upon 
their  account ; it  fighs  to  fee,  in  the  objeCl 
of  its  generofity,  fo  much  infenfibility  to 
examples  of  goodnefs,  as  the  return  of  evil 
for  it  difcovers,  arid  fo  wide  an  eftrangement 
from  happinefs,  as  fuch  infenfibility  implies. 

The  cafe  of  thofe  perfons  does  not  come 
under  my  prefent  confideration,  who  while 
they  aCt  unjuftly  in  their  general  commerce 
with  fociety,  expeCt  the  love  and  the  praife  of 
the  few  upon  whom  they  confer  benefits. 
The  expectations  of  fuch  are  glaringly  and 
extravagantly  unreafonable.  None  but  a 
good  man  deferves  to  be  loved  or  praifed  by 

any 
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any  man.  He  who  fays  of  a bad  man,  whom 
he  knows,  and  whom  all  that  know  him 
know,  to  be  a bad  one,  “ I have  reafon  to 
fpeak  well  of  him,  for  he  has  been  kind  to 
me,”  utters  deteftable  falfehood,  and  difcovers 
a bafe  difpofition. 

I am  fuppofmg  the  fituation  of  thofe,  the 
whole  of  whofe  outward  conduCt  is  fair  ; who 
profefs  to  be  cultivating  a virtuous  character  ; 
who  poffefs  a portion  of  virtuous  lpirit ; but 
who  fuffer,  without  fufpeCting  the  deduc- 
tion which  it  makes  from  the  fincerity  of 
their  focial  virtue,  the  pleafure  they  have  in 
bdng  looked  upon  with  grateful  eyes,  and 
faluted  by  thankful  lips,  to  conftitute  a large 
part  of  their  motive  to  the  performance  of 

g;ocd  actions. 
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A grateful  fenfe  of  the  favours  it  confers  is 
an  encouragement  to  confer  them,  that  is 
wanted  by  imperfeCt  goodnefs.  But  it  is  in 
the  power  of  man,  and  it  is  the  perfection  of 
virtue,  to  do  good  without  it.  A dilin- 
terefted,  glowing,  chriftian  generofity,  is  able 
to  proceed  like  Heaven,  in  its  honourable 
career,  without  the  cheerings  of  human 
gratitude. 


To 
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To  do  good  merely  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
being  thanked  for  doing  it,  is  certainly  to  a & 
from  a principle  purely  felfifh.  And,  though 
it  may  appear  to  be  a fpecies  of  felfilhnefs  pe- 
culiarly refined,  and  Angularly  temperate, 
that  looks  only  for  the  airy  reward  of  words 
and  fentiments ; that,  without  expecting 
fubftantial  fervice  in  return,  is  fatisfied  with 
unprofitable  fenfibility ; and  which  a(ks  of 
Gratitude  no  more  than  her  bleffing ; yet,  if 
we  trace  to  its  fource  the  pleafure  which  he 
has  in  the  grateful  effufion  of  his  beneficiaries, 
who  does  good  folely  for  the  fake  of  that 
pleafure,  we  fhall  find  that  it  has  its  rife  in 
pride. 

A truly  generous  man  is  principally  pleafed 
to  contemplate  the  gratitude  of  thofe  upon 
whom  he  beftows  benefits,  in  proportion  as 
he  has  reafon  to  confider  it,  not  as  the  tribute 
of  a felfifli  mind  to  himfelf,  but  of  a fenfible 
.mind  to  the  beauty  of  Goodnefs.  He  has 
a truly  generous  delight  in  finding  his  fellow- 
creatures  grateful  for  his  kindnefs  to  them. 
It  makes  them  more  amiable  in  his  eyes ; and 
he  rejoices,  upon  their  own  account,  that 
they  are  able  thus  to  feel  cc  how  lovely  vir- 
tue is.” 

'4 
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And  as  a good  action  performed  merely  for 
the  pleafure'  of  being  regarded  with  gratitude 
poffefles  none  of  the  fpirit  of  charity,  neither 
has  it  any  tendency  to  give  birth  to  it.  In 
order  to  the  production  of  this  effect,  in  the 
performance  of  good  offices,  our  principal 
motive,  at  the  moment,  muft  be,  a defire  to 
improve  our  natures ; to  render  ourfelves 
finally  capable  of  deriving  enjoyment  from  the 
contemplation  and  promotion  of  happinefs  it- 
felf;  of  making  other’s  pleafures  ours;  or, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  of  ct  rejoicing 
with  them  that  do  rejoice.”  This  is  the 
fpirit  of  happinefs,  and  this  is  the  effence  of 
heaven.  In  order  to  attain  to  this  temper, 
our  acts  of  charity  muft  be  accompanied  with 
an  intenfe  attention,  at  the  time,  to  the  in- 
trinfic  excellence  and  importance  of  the  hap- 
pinefs we  communicate.  We  muft  endea- 
vour to  enter  as  much  as  poffible,  into  the 
fenfations  of  thofe  to  whom  we  impart  it; 
and  thus  while  we  are  the  givers,  to  become 
at  the  fame  time  the  receivers.  By  effaying 
this  for  fome  time,  we  fhall  certainly  fucceed 
in  acquiring  the  fpirit  of  which  we  wifh  to  be. 

And  as  doins:  srood  merely  with  a view  to 

OO  J 

be  thanked  for  it  is  neither  generous,  nor 

the 
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the  way  to  become  fo,  neither  is  it  the  way 
to  happinefs.  The  more  we  render  our- 
felves  independent  of  this  encouragement  to 
benevolent  conduct,  the  more  we  fhall  efcape 
difappointment.  Thofe  who  open  their  mind 
too  much  to  the  expectation  of  it,  muft  be 
often  difappointed.  Goodnefs  muft  expedfc 
frequently  to  meet  ingratitude.  We  muft 
prepare  for  it.  There  always  were,  there 
always  will  be,  as  long  as  our  connexion  with 
human  fociety  lafts,  natures  capable  of  play- 
ing; the  fnake  towards  the  bofom  that  cherifhed 
them  with  its  generous  warmth.  It  never 
was  a rare  thing,  or  is  it  now,  to  hear  the 
parent  complain  of  a thanklefs  child  ; or  the 
patriot  of  an  ungrateful  country ; or  the  friend, 
of  a faithlefs  brother  ; or  the  patron,  of  an 
unthankful  dependant.  44  He  that  ate  of  my 
bread  hath  lift  up  the  heel  againft  me,”  is  an 
exclamation  too  familiar  to  our  ears,  to  leave 
any  foundation  for  our  confidence,  that  we 
fhall  never  have  occafion  to  utter  it.  It  is  a 
painful  one  : the  execration,  that  burft  from 
David’s  lips,  is  a proof  how  painful  it  was  to 
him  ! It  is  our  wifdom  to  take  away  the  fting 
of  fuch  an  experience,  as  far  as  it  is  pofiible 
to  extradt  it,  if  fuch  experience  fhould  await 

us, 
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us,  by  endeavouring  to  do  good  upon  purer 
principles  than  the  expectation  of  grati- 
tude* 

There  are  fome  offices  of  charity,  to  which 
only  higher  motives  are  capable  of  prompting 
us;  which,  if  they  be  not  done  from  fuch 
motives,  cannot  be  done  at  all.  Though  the 
good  they  communicate  is  peculiarly  fubftan- 
tial,  they  have  little  tendency  to  excite  grati- 
tude. They  are  called  thanklefs  offices  ; that 
is  their  proverbial  appellation.  You  may  ex- 
peCt  the  hungry  to  thank  you  for  your  bread  ; 
you  may  expeCt  the  defamed  to  be  thankful 
for  your  vindication  ; you  may  expeCt  the 
oppreft  to  blefs  you  for  protection  ; you  may 
expeCt  the  uncertain  and  perplexed,  in  their 
fecular  affairs,  to  feel  obliged  to  you  for  the 
advice,  which  guides  them  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth in  which  they  were  loft  ; but  you  have 
little  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  indifcreet  will 
return  you  thanks  for  faithful  admonition, 
and  for  virtuous  counfel ; that  the  fubjeCts  of 
your  authority  will  thank  you,  for  the  falu- 
tary  reftraint  which  may  be  neceflary  to  their 
moral  fecurity ; or  that  the  vain  and  the 
proud  will  look  upon  you  as  their  benefac- 
tor, for  that  faithful  and  honeft  reprefenta- 

tion 
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tion  of  their  capacities,  which,  while  it  aims 
at  their  reputation  and  credit,  difcovers  to 
them  their  imperfection  and  disqualification. 
He  that  renders  fervices  like  thefe,  which 
point  to  real  welfare,  but  which  give  tempo- 
rary pain,  muft  not  look  for  the  gliftening 
eye  of  gratitude,  for  the  gufh  of  fpeechlefs 
tears,  for  the  burft  of  paffionate  acknowledg- 
ment. He  muft  perform  thofe  of  them  which 
are  rendered  to  his  equals  in  years,  and  in 
ftation,  with  the  utmoft  mildnefs  of  manner, 
and  meet  with  a Singularly  happy  and  patient 
temper  in  his  objeCt,  in  order  to  efcape  the 
frown  of  difpleafure*  He  muft  often  content 
himfelf  with  being  thought  an  enemy,  while 
he  is  adting  the  part  of  a friend ; and  deemed 
impertinent  or  cruel,  where  he  is,  in  the  high- 
eft  degree,  generous  and  wife. 

There  are  other  offices  of  kindnefs,  in 
which,  at  leaft,  a nice  and  delicate  humanity 
fuggefts  a concealment  of  the  hand  that  per- 
forms them,  by  which  all  expreffions  of  gra- 
titude are  neceffarily  precluded.  When  In- 
digence, from  the  recent  remembrance  of  bet- 
ter days,  is  afhamed  to  beg,  and  even  blufhes 
to  receive,  Generofity,  fearful  of  offending 

this  infirmity,  fo  natural  to  the  fallen  from  inde- 
* ^ . 
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pendence,  is  ready  to  impart  relief,  without 
letting  the  receiver  know  from  whom  it 
comes.  To  exercife  this  amiable  charity,  this 
elegant  and  graceful  goodnefs,  which  blefles 
its  objed,  without  appearing  before  it,  like 
the  flower  that  fends  its  fragrance  to  the  fenfe, 
without  being  feen  by  your  eye;  like  the 
ihower  which  falls  in  the  night,  not  a drop 
of  which  your  eyes  beheld,  but  the  gladening 
influence  of  which  your  grateful  grounds  con- 
fefs  in  the  morning ; to  pradife  this  fair  and 
finifhed  charity,  which  refembles  the  image 
of  that  Providence  who  difpenfes  his  bleffings 
with  a fllent  and  unfeen  hand ; is  not  in  the 
power  of  them,  whofe  Angle,  or  whofe  chief 
reward,  in  doing  good,  is  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  them  to  whom  they  do 
it. 

And  as  there  are  certain  offices,  fo  there  are 
certain  objeds,  of  kindnefs,  that  forbid  the  ex- 
pectation of  gratitude.  Thefe  are  the  evil  and 
theunthankful ; wholetemper  we  have  already 
tried  ; yet  whom  we  are  bound  to  aflift,  in 
fituations  which  ferioufly  call  for  the  interpo- 
fition  of  humanity. 

We  fee,  then,  the  neceflity  of  another 
principle  of  adion  than  the  expedation  of 

gratitude, 
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gratitude,  in  order  to  perform  all  the  ads 
which  charity  includes. 

I conclude,  with  exhorting  all  before  me, 
to  be  diligent  in  their  endeavours  to  cultivate 
that  generous  fpirit,  which  chriftianity  incul- 
cates. Let  us  not  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  that 
goodnefs  which  is  founded  in  pride;  that 
fickly  goodnefs  which  is  unable  to  ftand  faft, 
without  fupport  from  thofe  that  furround  it. 
It  is  a weak  and  invalid  benevolence,  that 
leans  its  whole  weight  upon  the  approbation, 
or  upon  the  gratitude  of  man  ; that  cannot 
walk  without  the  prop  of  praife  ; that  muft 
be  perpetually  kept  up  by  applaufes.  The 
only  vigorous  and  invincible  benevolence  is 
that  which  can  ftand  by  itfelf ; which  refts 
upon  the  reditude  of  duty,  and  conftitutes  its 
own  immortal  pillar. 

Aftrangerto  generous  anddifinterefted  good- 
nefs may  think  it,  perhaps,  impofliblefor  him 
to  acquire  it.  Let  me  prevail  upon  him  to 
believe,  that  it  is  notimpoffible.  Byperform- 
ing  good  actions,  and  accompanying  them 
with  thofe  correfponding  refledions  I have  been 
recommending,  he  will  certainly  find,  after  a 
time,  that  this  temper  is  not  d^af  to  his  call,  at 
whatever  diftance  it  may  be  now  from  his  heart. 
Vol.  If.  L It 
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It  will  not  rufh  into  his  bread  ; but  it  will 
gradually  deal  into  it ; it  will  at  length  obey 
his  repeated  invocations.  A fuitable  exercife 
of  his  mind  will,  in  the  end,  give  birth  to  a 
benignant  fpirit,  although  perhaps  as  dowly 
and  imperceptibly,  yet  as  certainly,  as  the 
continual  and  patient  operation  of  vernal  funs, 
and  vernal  Showers,  at  length  caufes  the 
naked  tree  to  put  forth  its  dioots,  and  gradu- 
ally to  multiply  and  enlarge  its  leaves,  in  a 
manner  that  baffles  all  perception  of  the  pro- 
grefs.  You  faw  not  its  green  apparel  grow ; 
but  you  fee  it  growrn.  A few  weeks  ago,  it 
Was  a barren,  an  ufelefs  thing.  It  is  now  in 
full  foliage  ; full  of  beauty,  and  full  of  ufes  ; 
inviting  the  hand  to  pluck  its  fruit ; afford- 
ing a hofpitable  flicker  to  the  birds  of  the  air; 
and  flinging  a friendly  fliadow  over  the  beads 
of  the  field.  No  moral  change  can  be  thought 
wonderful,  when  this  has  been  feen.  So 
fliall  the  now  felfifh  and  ufelefs  become  va- 
luable and  generous  members  of  Society,  if 
they  have  recourfe  to  the  proper  methods  of 
making  themfelves  fo. 

In  the  acquifition  of  this  temper,  the  Gof- 
pel  will  lend  us  all  the  affidance  we  want. 
Would  we  imbibe  that  honed  love  to  man- 
4 kind* 
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kind,  which  is  able  to  do  them  good  without 
looking  to  their  returns  of  fervice,  or  to  their 
praife,  or  to  their  gratitude  ? It  places  be- 
fore us  the  mod  fplendid  example  of  this  di- 
vine ipirit,  in  the  conduit  of  him  whom  we 
call  our  mader.  What  were  the  thanks 
which  he  received,  for  fervices  which  call  for 
the  gratitude  of  ages  ? What  was  his  fame, 
for  the  faired  deeds  that  were  ever  done  ? 
What  were  the  worldly  advantages,  which 
he  reaped  for  aCtions,  to  which  kingdoms 
had  been  a return  as  difproportioned  to  his 
deferts,  as  they  were  beneath  his  defires  ? — 
Would  we  imbibe  that  love  to  God,  by  which 
the  mod  generous  charity  is  mod  effectually 
cherilhed  ? Let  us  meditate  upon  that  mercy 
to  mankind,  which  He  has  manifefted  in  the 
miffion  of  fo  eminent  a benefactor  to  fociety  ; 
in  the  pardon  which  he  has  proclaimed  to 
our  forfaken  fins  ; the  afiiftance  he  has  pro- 
mifed  to  our  fincere  endeavours  to  do  well ; 
and  that  immortality  which  he  has  revealed 
to  our.  hopes.  If  by  thefe  various  beams  beat- 
ing upon  us,  we  be  not  warmed  into  gene- 
rous goodnefs,  our  coldnefs  mud  be  the  ici- 
nefs  of  death.  Let  us  open  our  hearts,  chrif- 
tians,  to  the  genial  influences  of  our  reli- 
L 2 gion ; 
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gion ; let  it  fhed  all  its  funfliine  into  our 
breads,  and  kindle  us  into  that  temper,  which 
fhall  render  us  “ the  children  of  the  High- 
eft,”  and  make  us  “ merciful  as  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  merciful,”  Amen, 


Chriftianity 
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Chriftianity  vindicated  in  not  par- 
ticularly inculcating  Friendfhip 
and  Patriotifm. 


SERMON  XVII. 

And  who  is  7ny  neighbour  ? 

Luke  x.  29. 

IT  has  been  objected  to  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, that  it  has  omitted  to  recommend 
Friendfliip  and  Patriotifm;  qualities,  which 
mankind  have  been  accuftomed  to  hear  cele- 
brated by  poets  and  hiftorians,  in  the  mo  ft 
eloquent  and  animated  manner.  It  is  certain, 
that  none  of  the  limited  and  partial  operations 
of  the  focial  principle  are  particularly  incul- 
cated in  the  difcourfes  of  Chrift.  The  ftrain 
of  his  inftru&ions  is  altogether  of  another 
nature.  In  the  number  of  his  relatives , he 
counts  not  only  them  who  were  connected 
with  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  but  all  the 
family  of  the  honeft  and  good.  “ Whofo- 
L 3 ever 
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ever  fhall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  fame  is  my 
brother,  and  my  filter,  and  mother.”  He 
defcribes  his  friends , not  by  the  intimacy  of 
their  intercourfe  with  him  ; not  by  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  their  attachment  to  his  perfon; 
not  by  their  forrow  upon  account  of  his 
approaching  fufferings  and  feparation  from 
them,  confidered  as  a private  man,  as  their 
familiar  companion  and  affociate  ; but  by  their 
obedience  to  him,  as  the  Teacher  of  mo- 
rality, as  the  Mouth  of  Heaven,  as  the 
public  Minilter  of  truth  and  virtue.  “ Ye 
are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatfoever  I have 
commanded  you.” 

In  the  fame  fpirit  he  replies  to  the  quef- 
tion,  “ Who  is  my  neighbour?”  — Not 
only  he  who  lives  at  the  next  door,  in  the 
fame  ftreet,  in  the  fame  town,  or  in  the 
fame  country  ; not  only  he  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  that  church  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected, or  of  that  government  which  you 
obey  : Thy  neighbour  is  man . The  Samari- 
tan’s neighbour  is  not  only  the  Samaritan, 
but  the  Jew.  The  neighbour  of  the  Jew  is 
not  only  the  Jew,  but  the  Samaritan : that 
Samaritan,  with  whom  his  countrymen  have 
no  dealings;  in  an  hatred  to  whom  his 

bigoted 
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bigoted  fathers  have  bred  him : of  that  Sama- 

D 

ritan,  it  is  his  duty  to  bind  up  the  wounds, 
whenever  he  finds  him  bleeding  in  his  way : 
that  Samaritan  he  is  bound  to  love,  even  as 
he  loves  himfelf. 

Thy  neighbour,  (fays  the  fpirit  of  that 
beautiful  pidlure  of  benevolence  which  con- 
tains the  anfwer  to  the  interrogation  in  the 
text)  whoever  thou  art,  in  whatever  age, 
or  country,  that  makeft  the  inquiry,  thy  neigh- 
bour is  he,  whom  God  hath  “ made  in  his 
own  likenefs,”  of  “ one  blood”  with  thyfelf. 
Whoever  anfwers  to  this  defcription  has  a 
claim  to  thy  fraternal  affe&ion  ; and,  when- 
ever in  a fituation  to  need  them  of  thee,  to 
thy  neighbourly  offices  ; although  thou  have 
never  touched  with  thy  foot,  or  defcried 
from  a diftance,  or  feen  in  defcription,  the 
country  whence  he  came  ; although  thou 
have  heard  no  traveller  tell  of  the  land  that 
save  him  birth  ; although  thou  underftand 
not  one  word  of  his  language ; although  thou 
believe  not  one  article  of  his  creed. 

Thus  the  unbounded  generofity  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  has  proved  the  occaficn  of 
its  having  been  accufed  of  deficiency  in  its 
fecial  lelfons.  Becaufe  the  Author  of  it  has 
L 4 recommended 
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recommended  more  benevolence  to  mankind, 
than  any  moralift  had  recommended  to  them 
before,  he  has  been  charged  with  having  re- 
commended  lefs.  Becaufe  he  has  inculcated 
an  attachment  to  the  whole  human  race  ; 
called  upon  us  to  acknowledge  the  confan- 
guinity  of  all  mankind ; declared  the  vicinity 
of  the  whole  univerfe  to  the  heart  of  Benevo- 
lence ; and  taught  us  that  fublime  and  celef- 
tiaj  patriotifm,  whofe  country  is  the  world, 
and  whofe  king  is  God ; upon  this  account, 
it  has  been  faid,  that  we  look  in  vain  in  his 
lectures,  for  a leffon  of  friendfliip,  and  the 
love  of  country. 

A little  confideration  will  be  fufficient  to 
convince  us  of  the  propriety  of  our  Saviour’s 
filence,  upon  thefe  two  branches  of  focial  af- 
fe£lon.  Friendfhip  and  Patriotifm,  fo  far  as 
they  (land  diftinguifhed  from  general  hu- 
manity and  philanthropy ; fo  far  as  we  con- 
fider  only  what  is  peculiar  to  them  ; although 
the  more  paffionate  operations  of  them  may 
have  captivated  the  popular  imagination  ; yet, 
if  examined  with  a cool  and  fober  eye,  will 
appear  not  to  poffefs,  ftri£tly  fpeaking,  any  mo- 
ral beauty  : and,  therefore,  not  to  have  merited 
a place  among  the  precepts  of  him,  who  came 

to 
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to  inculcate  fimply  pure  religion  and  morality 
upon  mankind. 

In  what  is  it  that  religion  confifts  ? — Not 
in  the  love  of  a particular  religious  party,  or 
fyftem  of  fpeculative  fentiments,  or  circle  of 
ceremonious  obfervances  ; but  in  the  love  of 
God.  In  the  fame  manner,  focial  virtue 
confifts  not  in  the  love  of  this,  or  the  other 
individual,  or  body  of  individuals  ; but  in  the 
love  of  man  : man,  the  fenfitive  and  intelli- 
gent creature;  man,  the  offspring,  and  the 
image,  of  God,  The  capricious  preference 
of  this,  or  that  particular  man ; a preference 
not  founded  in  any  perception  of  moral  pre- 
eminence in  him  over  the  reft  of  mankind ; 
but  merely  arifing  from  habits  of  accidental 
intimacy,  the  memory  of  mutual  perfonal 
fervices  and  kindnefles,  or  the  difcovery  of 
qualities  in  him,  not  of  a virtuous,  and  pri- 
mary, but  of  a morally  indifferent,  and  mere- 
ly fecondary  nature,  that  happen  to  be  pecu- 
liarly pleafing  to  our  particular  tafte  ; fuch  a 
partiality  as  this,  though  perfeflly  natural, 
and  though,  within  proper  limits,  perfectly 
innocent,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a branch 
of  focial  virtue ; as  conftituting  any  part  of 
moral  re&itude  ; or  as  entitled,  in  any  degree, 

to 
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to  the  appellation  of  Goodnefs  or  Charity. 
Such  a friendfhip  as  this  is  the  didate  of  na- 
ture ; but  it  is  not  the  didate  of  confidence. 
An  affe&ion  of  this  kind,  to  whatever  tran- 
fport  and  enthufiafm  it  may  rife;  however 
uniform  and  inflexible  the  fidelity  that  may 
attend  it ; however  zealous  the  fervices  it 
may  infpire ; however  coftly  the  facrifices  it 
may  prompt ; has  no  pretenfion  to  the  praife 
of  focial  heroifm,  or  moral  magnanimity.  An 
ardor,  fuch  as  this,  may  excite  the  remark, 
and  the  admiration  of  mankind ; it  may  be 
quoted  as  a Angular  example ; added  to  the 
proverbs  of  the  world  ; numbered  among  the 
beauties  of  hiftory  ; make  a figure  in  the  page 
of  romance  ; and  fujnifh  a fruitful  theme  for 
eloquence  to  expatiate  upon  : but  it  has  no 
claim  to  the  calm  applaufes  of  moral  Wif- 
dom;  it  has  no  title  to  the  high  compliments 
that  many  have  lavifhed  upon  it.  Such  a 
flame,  with  whatever  brightnefs  it  may  burn, 
cannot  be  faid  to  poffefs  any  virtuous  fplen- 
dar.  It  is  lighted  up  only  by  Fancy,  not 
by  Reafon,  or  Religion.  It  burns  upon  the 
floor  of  mortality ; it  is  not  elevated  to  the 
altar  of  Virtue  : it  is  mechanilm,  and  not  mo- 
rality. 


He 
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He  who  cultivates  a friendfhip  with  a wife 
and  virtuous  man,  with  a view  to  fortify  his 
own  good  principles  and  propenfities,  prac- 
tifes  moral  wifdom.  He  who  prefers  one 
man  to  all  others  with  whom  he  is  acquainted, 
becaufe  he  perceives  in  him  a fuperior  de- 
gree of  moral  worth  to  what  he  is  able  to 
difcover  in  any  other,  difplays  a Virtuous 
preference.  He  who  ferves  one  man  more 
than  another,  becaufe  he  thinks  he  difcovers 
in  him  more  good  defert  than  in  another, 
exercifes  moral  juftice.  He  who  offers  to  lay 
down  his  life,  to  fave  the  life  of  his  friend, 
from  a fober  and  rational  convidion,  that  he 
is  more  wanted  than  himfelf,  by  a family,  or 
a country,  ads  the  part  of  a hero.  This  is 
more  than  friendfhip ; this  is  philanthropy, 
and  public-fpirit : this  is  condud,  which  pa- 
negyric cannot  flatter,  or  poetry  embellifh. 
But  that  zeal  of  friendfhip,  which,  height- 
ened into  an  enthufiaftic  heat,  by  long  habits 
of  accidental  intimacy ; by  a protraded  re- 
ciprocation of  perfonal  favours,  operating 
upon  peculiar  fenfibility  of  nature;  fhould 
confent  to  facrifice  life,  folely  for  the  fake 
of  its  objed,  and  without  any  eye  to  the 
good  of  fociety  ; although  it  wear  a brilliant 

and 
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and  fparkling  appearance  in  the  eye  of  Fancy, 
is  certainly  not  an  object  of  moral  admiration. 

Wherever  there  is  true  virtue,  there  is 
confiftency  of  conduit;  there  is  integrity  and 
unity  of  character.  But  this  is  certain,  that  a 
capacity  of  very  warm  friendfhip,  of  this  me- 
chanical nature,  will  endure  the  fociety,  and 
has  frequently  been  found  in  the  company, 
of  very  malevolent  paffions.  There  are  thofe 
who  declare,  and  who  reduce  their  maxim 
to  pra&ice,  46  I will  never  forfake  my  friend, 
and  never  forgive  my  enemy.”  If  their 
friendfhip  be  inextinguifhable,  equally  im- 
placable is  their  refentment.  If  there  be  no- 
thing they  will  not  do  to  ferve  a friend, 
there  is  nothing  they  will  not  do  to  punifhan 
enemy.  Men  of  this  character  are,  upon  the 
whole,  admired  by  a large  proportion  of  man- 
kind. They  are  leen,  however,  with  other 
eyes  by  the  Judge  of  all  men.  It  was  not  to 
countenance  this  checkered  goodnefs,  that 
Chrift  came  into  the  world.  He  came  to  in- 
- culcate  that  divine  principle  of  comprehenfive 
kindnefs,  of  confident  benevolence,  which 
admits  not  this  mixture  into  the  mind. 

And  as  private  goodnefs  does  not  con- 
fifl  in  a fanciful,  and  arbitrary,  however  affec- 
tionate, 
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tionate,  and  faithful,  preference  of  one  indi- 
vidual to  others  that  are  equally  deferving ; 
neither  does  public  virtue  confift  in  the  par- 
tiality of  the  affections  to  any  particular  com- 
munity, merely  becaufe  we  have  been  born 
and  bred  in  its  bofom.  Such  a partiality  is 
natural,  no  doubt,  in  fuch  creatures  as  we ; 
but  there  is  nothing  meritorious  in  it.  It  is 
extremely  natural  for  every  man  to  feel,  no 
man  can  help  feeling,  nor,  while  it  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  temperance,  and  re- 
ftrained  from  offending  againft  the  laws  of 
univerfal  benevolence,  do  I know  why  a wife 
man  (hould  with  to  help  it,  a peculiarly  ten- 
der and  affeftionate  attachment  to  the  coun- 
try, that  has  been  the  fcene  of  all  his  obfer- 
vation  and  experience ; the  theatre  of  all  his 
enterprifes,  and  of  all  his  profperity  ; the  feat 
of  his  family,  and  his  friends;  where  firft  he 
drew  the  breath  of  that  life,  which  he  finds 
to  be  fo  great  a bleffing  to  him  ; where  firft 
he  felt  it  to  be  “a  pleafant  thing  for  the  eyes 
to  behold  the  fun.”  Thus  to  feel,  is  very 
natural : fuch  a fenfation  is  foothing  and  pleat- 
ing to  the  heart  of  man  : fuch  a fenfation, 
while  under  the  reftriCtion  of  reafon,  is  alfo 
innocent : but  it  certainly  contains  no  virtue , 
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or  public  fpirit,  any  more  than  that  fond  affec- 
tion, which  every  one  feels  to  his  native 
town ; to  the  ground  upon  which  his  child- 
hood played  ; to  the  fields  that  firft  received 
his  feet ; to  the  landfcapes  that  firft  enter- 
tained his  eye. 

It  is  beft,  upon  the  whole,  the  happinefs 
of  the  world  at  large  is  promoted  in  a more 
harmonious,  regular,  and  lefs  embarraffed 
manner,  by  this  means,  that  men  fhould  con- 
ned! themfelves  with  particular  communities, 
and  particularly  feek  the  welfare  of  thofe, 
with  which  they  are  thus  connedted.  It  is 
well  that  Nature  has  determined  and  diredt- 
ed  the  focial  fervices  of  mankind  to  individual 
objedls,  and  attached  each  perfon  to  fome 
particular  poft  and  province  of  his  benevo- 
lence, inftead  of  leaving  him  to  wander  about 
the  world,  in  the  exercife  of  an  irrefolute  and 
unfettled,  a diflipated  and  erratic  attention  to 
human  happinefs.  But  as  this  particular  ar- 
rangement and  diredtion  of  the  focial  exer- 
tions and  anxieties  of  human  beings,  fo  far  as 
it  proceeds  from  inftindt,  is  no  part  of  pure 
virtue,  fo  inftindt  is  fufficient  to  appoint  it. 
Thofe  courfes  of  human  benevolence  which 
Nature  has  decreed,  with  which  the  heart  of 
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man  mechanically  complies,  required  not  to 
be  commanded  by  Chrift.  He  has  taught  us 
to  love  all  mankind  : our  conftitution  will 
teach  us,  if  we  have  learned  that  leflon,  to 
ferve  thofe  particularly,  whom  Providence 
more  pointedly  recommends  to  our  fervice, 
by  placing  them  at  our  fide. 

But,  in  farther  vindication  of  our  Saviour’s 
filence  upon  thefe  points,  it  is  deferving  of 
our  notice,  that,  as  what  is  peculiar  to  Friend- 
fhip  and  to  Patriotifm,  as  what  diftinguilhes 
them  from  general  humanity,  is  of  a mecha- 
cal,  and  therefore,  at  beft,  when  kept  within 
proper  bounds,  of  a merely  innocent  nature ; 
it  is  the  natural  propenfity  of  thefe  partial  af-  * 
feCtions,  when  not  held  in  by  Reafon,  to  op- 
pofe  the  good  of  fociety  at  large : and  thus 
while  that  leflTon  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
which  Chrift  has  given  us,  includes  in  it  all 
that  is  virtuous  and  rational  in  the  private  cha- 
rities, it  contains,  at  the  fame  time,  the  only 
corrective  of  their  intemperance  and  lawlefs 
excefs.  No  obferver  of  human  life  can  want 
to  be  told,  how  frequently  Friendfhip,  in  its 
blind  zeal  to  ferve  its  objeCt,  has  loft  fight  of 
the  public  principle.  To  ferve  a friend,  how 
many  are  there,  who  will  make  no  fcruple  of 
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fwearing  deceitfully  before  the  tribunal  of 
their  country  ; of  efpoufing  his  caufe,  when 
his  quarrel  is  not  juft  $ of  fupporting  him  with 
their  fuffrage,  when  a candidate  for  a poft 
of  political,  or  of  medical,  or  of  religious  and 
moral  importance  to  fociety,  for  which  they 
know  his  fellow  candidate  to  be  better  quali- 
fied than  he.  Thefe  things  are  common  in 
the  world : they  ever  have  been  common : 
they  have  ever  received,  and  they  continue  to 
receive,  the  popular  pardon,  and  even  appro- 
bation. In  a fyftem  of  practice,  that  was 
framed  for  creatures  fo  prone  to  err  on  the  fide 
of  friendfhip,  it  was  wife  in  the  Author  of 
our  religion,  to  lay  all  the  emphafis  upon 
love  to  all  men ; inftead  of  particularly  re- 
commending the  preference  of  a few. 

The  patriotic  attachment  has  alfo  been 
guilty  of  fimilar  excefies.  It  had  been  guilty 
of  many,  when  Chrift  made  his  appearance  in 
the  world.  He  knew  that  it  had.  He  knew 
that  famine  and  peftilence  had  not  proved 
more  terrible  fcourges  to  mankind,  than  na- 
tions which  had  been  proverbial  for  patriot- 
ifm.  He  knew  that  this  proved  and  boafted 
principle,  fo  liberally  praifed  and  compli- 
mented by  pagan  philofophy,  and  legiflation, 

had 
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had  carried  deftruClion  and  death  over  half 
the  world  ; difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  harm- 
lefs  provinces ; and  defaced  and  depopulated 
the  garden  of  God.  The  majority  before  me 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  human  hif- 
tory,  to  require  to  be  any  more  than  re- 
minded by  me,  that  mankind  have  not  been 
more  characterized  by  a propenfity  to  fociety, 
than  by  a difpofition  to  imprifon  the  focial 
principle  within  a certain  circle  of  fociety. 
They  have  invariably  attracted  one  another 
into  focieties,  of  a fufficient  lize  to  fatisfy 
their  appetite  for  affociation  ; and  as  invaria- 
bly regarded  the  reft  of  mankind,  always  with 
fhynefs,  generally  with  jealoufy,  and  fome- 
times  with  hatred.  Every  favage  has  had  his 
tribe,  to  which  he  has  been  warmly  attached; 
and  has  looked  with  a malignant  eye  upon 
every  other  tribe.  Every  civil  fociety,  how- 
ever celebrated  for  the  patriotic  zeal  of  its 
members,  has  waged  war  with  other  civil 
focieties.  And  it  has  been  remarked,  and 
with  much  juftice,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
enthufiafm,  to  which  the  love  of  country  has 
been  carried,  has  been  the  virulence  of  that 
enmity  againft  mankind,  by  which  it  has 
been  accompanied. 

Vol.  II.  M Such 
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Such  is  man.  Such  was  the  creature 
Chrift  came  to  educate.  Within  a particular 
circle,  he  has  been  a friend,  a brother,  a pa- 
triot; without  that  circle,  an  enemy,  a de- 
ft royer,  a fury,  and  a fiend  : and  then,  when 
moft  applauded  and  adored,  within  the  fphere 
of  his  citizenfhip,  moft  detefted,  and  exe- 
crated, without  it  : then,  when  his  ftatues 
have  been  rifing  fafteft  round  him,  and  the 
call:  brafs  receiving  the  hiftory  of  his  honours 
with  bufieft  induftry ; then  has  been  the 
moment,  when  the  curfes  of  mankind  have 
been  poured  in  the  moft  copious  fhower  upon 
his  head. 

This  contracted  and  exclufive,  this  illiberal 
and  ungenerous,  love  of  country,  which  had 
fo  long  dazzled  the  eyes  of  thofe,  whofe 
prejudices  it  fed,  and  whofe  pride  it  gratified  ; 
which  confided  in  wifhing  well  to  one  com- 
munity, at  the  expence  of  the  welfare  of  all 
the  reft  ; in  rejoicing  to  behold  the  honour 
of  the  native  fociety,  ereCted  upon  the  ruins 
of  every  other ; this  narrow  benevolence,  this 
private  and  provincial  public  fpirit,  this  fierce 
and  malevolent  love,  had  no  charms  in  the 
eye  of  him,  w'ho  regarded  all  mankind  as 
one  family  ; and  whofe  beautiful  errand  it 

was. 
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was,  at  once  to  reconcile  them  all  to  God, 
and  to  one  another. 

That  wife  and  benevolent  reformer  of 
mankind  faw  little  difference,  and  little  dif- 
ference is  to  be  feen,  by  any  one  who  refledls 
a moment,  between  a nation  bent  upon  con- 
quering and  enflaving  other  nations  ; per- 
petually engaged  in  a favage  fucceffion  of  of- 
fenfive  and  wanton  wars ; folely  occupied 
with  the  idea  of  enriching  and  aggrandizing 
itfelf,  at  the  coft  of  every  other  people ; 
within  their  own  walls,  talking  eloquently  of 
one  another’s  magnanimity  and  patriotifm,  of 
the  glory  of  fighting  for  their  country,  of 
dying  for  their  country;  and  lavifhing  praifes 
and  honours  upon  the  returning  and  victorious 
foldier,  for  having  rendered  fuch  fignal  fer- 
vices  to  the  felfifh  ftate : but  little  difference 
was  he  able  to  difcern,  between  fuch  a body 
of  men,  and  a troop  of  bandits  and  out-laws, 
retiring  to  their  fubterranean  abode,  in  the 
bofom  of  the  foreft  which  their  robberies  in- 
feft,  and  as  they  fit  around  the  table  of  riotous 
feftivity,  extolling  the  intrepidity  of  this  or 
the  other  member  of  the  lawlefs  community, 
in  the  fuccefsful  affault  upon  property  and 
life,  from  which  they  have  juft  returned  ; 
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pronouncing  him  an  ornament  to  their  fo- 
ciety  ; and  decreeing  him  the  cuftomary  ho- 
nours upon  fuch  occafions,  to  provoke  an 
emulation,  among  the  reft,  of,  what  it  is  fo 
convenient  to  them  to  call,  his  virtue. 

Well  that  wife  and  generous  Preceptor 
knew*  that  this  highly  lauded  attachment  to 
country,  which  fo  much  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  heathen  w >ld,  did  not  poflefs  the 
fpirit  of  I'ational  goodnefs,  even  within  the 
limited  fphere  in  which  its  affections  were 
enclofed.  It  did  not  fo  much  confift  of  a 
generous  with  to  contemplate  the  folid  hap- 
pinefs  and  true  welfare  of  the  country,  which 
was  the  objeft  of  it,  as  of  a proud  defire  to 
fee  it  diftinguifhed  by  a barren  aggrandize- 
ment, and  an  unprofitable  pre-eminence. 
The  Patriot  it  produced  was  not  a true  friend 
even  to  his  native  land.  He  was  not  a wife 
and  benevolent  father  to  his  country.  He 
wanted  to  drefs  her  up  with  parental  vanity, 
not  with  parental  love:  he  defired  to  fee  her 
arrayed  in  gaudy,  and  cumbrous,  rather  than 
in  convenient,  and  comfortable  attire  : he 
wifhed  to  behold  a fplendid,  rather  than  a 
happy,  and  a fmiling,  land. 
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Thefe  confiderations  are,  I hope,  fufficient 
to  juftify  Jefus  Chrift,  in  not  having  particu- 
larly encouraged,  in  his  difcourfes,  the  love 
of  country.  It  was  not  to  inculcate  this  con- 
fined  and  imperfect  regard  to  a public  intereft, 
that  he  was  fent  into  the  world.  It  was  not 
neceflary  to  encourage  it  : it  had  been 

enough  encouraged,  even  if  its  character  had 
been  innocent  of  ftain.  Love  your  country, 
had  been  often  laid:  Love  all  mankind,  was  a 
new  leflTon,  which  was  much  more  wanted 
by  the  world.  66  A new  commandment” 
it  was  the  commifiion  of  Chrift  to  give  it. 
He  came  to  infpire  that  zeal  for  univerfal 
happinefs,  which  had  been  fo  often  inculcated 
for  national  profperity ; to  teach  nations, 
who  call  themfelves  polifhed,  to  exercife  ur«^ 
banity  and  benevolence,  in  their  behaviour  to 
nations ; to  civilize  the  intercourfe  of  civil  fo- 
cieties  with  civil  focieties  ; to  bind  all  man^ 
kind  into  one  brotherhood,  united  by  affection, 
and  the  fenfe  of  affinity,  though 'divided  into 
feparate  focieties. 

In  drawing  up  his  fyftem  of  practice,  there- 
fore, the  word  patriotifm  he  rejected  \ as  in- 
adequate to  his  idea ; as  inexpreffive  of  the 
fpirit  he  was  defirous  to  difleminate ; as  a 
M 3 word, 
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word,  which  had  led  mankind  but  a part  of 
the  way  he  wifhed  them  to  go,  and  had  often 
led  them  wrong.  He  fubftituted,  therefore, 
Charity  in  its  place:  a principle  of  love; 
a general  propenfity  to  kindnefs  ; a difpofition 
to  wifh  well  to  whatever  is  capable  of  wel- 
fare ; a defire  to  congratulate,  not  merely  the 
happinefs  of  this,  or  the  other  individual,  or 
body  of  individuals,  but  to  congratulate  hap- 
pinefs ; a delight  in  contemplating  happinefs, 
wherever  it  can  be  feen,  in  hearing  of  hap* 
pinefs,  in  whatever  region  it  is  faid  to  refide  : 
in  a word,  a generous  and  unbounded  dif- 
fuiion  of  benevolence,  flowing,  not  like  water, 
in  fome  one  Angle  diredlion,  but,  like  light, 
in  all  directions;  towards  kindred,  towards 
friends,  towards  country,  towards  mankind  ; 
towards  earth,  and  towards  heaven. 

The  patriot  of  the  Chriflian  fchool  is  one, 
who  loves  his  country  as  a community  of 
Men;  as  a fociety  of  beings,  not  that  were 
born  beneath  the  fame  fky ; that  fpeak  in 
the  fame  tongue  ; that  wear  the  fame  habit ; 
that  obferve  the  fame  cuftoms  ; that  are  go- 
verned by  the  fame  laws ; — but  that  were 
made  by  the  fame  God  ; made  after  the  fame 
likenefs ; that  poffefs  the  fame  fufceptibility 

of 
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of  happinefs  and  mifery ; and  carry  within 
them  the  fame  capacities  of  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence.  As  he  is  particularly  con- 
nected with  them,  as  he  has  grown  up  in  the 
midlf  of  them,  he  permits  himfelf  to  be  par- 
ticularly attached  to  them.  In  the  fucceffive 
poftures  of  thofe  public  affairs,  which  pafs 
more  immediately  under  his  eye,  he  naturally 
feels  a peculiar  intereft.  While  he  refides 
within  it,  he  confiders  his  native  land  as  the 
particular  theatre  of  his  duties.  To  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country  he  devotes  the  talents, 
whatever  they  be,  which  are  committed  to 
his  truft.  If  he  be  opulent,  he  relieves  the 
poor  of  his  own,  inftead  of  reaching  out  his 
alms  into  another  country:  he  fends  his  fub- 
fcriptions  to  benevolent  inffitutions  at  home, 
not  to  fimilar  charities  abroad.  If  he  be  a 
man  of  fcience,  and  of  literature,  he  writes  in 
his  native,  rather  than  in  a foreign  language: 
for  the  information,  or  entertainment,  of  his 
countrymen,  rather  than  of  readers  in  remote 
regions.  If  he  walk  in  public  life,  and  pof- 
fefs  political  capacity,  he  throws  the  light  of 
his  wifdom  upon  the  councils  of  his  own  na- 
tion.— But,  if  his  fellow-countrymen  oppofe 
the  rights,  fet  their  face  againfl  the  welfare, 
M 4 of 
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of  his  feMow-men  ; if  they  engage  in  un- 
righteous war,  if  they  go  out  to  unjuft  battle  ; 
he  has  no  God-fpeed  to  fay  to  their  under- 
taking; his  heart  protefts  againft  their  pro- 
ceeding; his  prayers  oppofe  the  cry  of  their 
temples ; his  fighs  accompany  the  ftiout  of 
their  fuccefs  ; and  his  fong  of  thankfgiving 
afcends  for  their  defeat. 

Such  is  the  benevolence,  as  wide  as  it  is 
warm,  of  the  fcholar  of  Chrift.  He  loves  his 
country  fervently,  peculiarly,  but  not  only. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  feas,  or  of  moun- 
tains, to  make  a prifoner  of  his  love.  Sen- 
fibility  to  pleafure  and  to  pain,  he  knows,  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  fet  of  men  ; 
neither,  therefore,  to  any  particular  fet  of 
men  is  his  fympathy  confined.  Confidering 
all  mankind  as  creatures  fufceptible,  in  the 
fame  degree  as  himfelf,  or  as  his  countrymen, 
of  happinefs  and  mifery  ; to  whom  eafe,  and 
plenty,  and  liberty,  are  altogether  as  dear; 
who  are,  precifely  in  the  fame  degree,  chilled 
by  want,  and  racked  by  pain,  and  depreffed  by 
imprifonment,  and  cruftied  by  oppreflion  ; he 
invokes  happinefs  upon  their  head,  he  depre- 
cates mifery  from  their  experience,  with  the 
fame  warmth  of  devotion,  with  which  he 
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wilhes  well  to  himfelf,  or  to  his  countrymen. 
He  “ weeps  with  all  that  weep,  and  rejoices 
with  all  that  rejoice.”  He  has  learned  to 
look  upon  all  mankind  but  as  different  mem- 
bers of  himfelf;  as  ramifications  of  the  fame 
fenfibility  which  beats  in  his  own  bofom. 
He  may  be  faid  to  be  the  feat  of  other’s  fenfe  ; 
to  whom,  as  to  the  fenfory  of  all  furrounding 
fociety,  the  fenfations,  fo  far  as  they  are 
known  to  him,  of  all  its  members  are  tranf- 
mitted ; to  whofe  heart  all  their  perceptions 
of  joy  and  of  forrow  are  conveyed.  He  may 
beconfidered  as  a foul,  that  inhabits  the  whole 
focial  body  ; that  lives  in  all  its  limbs  ; that 
feels  in  every  part;  that  fills  the  whole  frame 
with  its  prefence  ; and  fuffers  along  with  the 
extremities,  that  are  moft  remote  from  its 
feat.  He  droops,  with  all  that  are  deprefled  ; 
trembles  with  all  that  are  in  danger ; defpairs 
with  all  that  are  deftroyed  ; exults  with  all 
that  are  delivered  from  evil ; and  fmiles  with 
all  that  are  fettled  in  circumftances  of  good. 
Sufceptibility  of  welfare,  he  knows,  is  no 
local  thing,  the  rare  and  fingular  pro- 
perty of  a fingle  people,  but  common  to  all 
the  nations  ; neither  are  his  willies  for  wel- 
fare circumfcribed  within  any  particular  place. 
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or  limited  to  any  fingle  land.  Wherever 
fenfe  exifts,  there,  he  is  defirous,  that  plea- 
fure  may  dwell : in  whatever  region  reafon 
refides,  there,  it  is  his  prayer,  that  knowledge 
and  virtue  may  prevail  ; that  the  cherifhing 
rays  of  liberty  may  play  upon  every  mind  ; and 
that  each  underftanding,  loofened  from  every 
chain,  and  lightened  of  every  load,  may  be 
free  to  explore  the  field  of  truth  and  happi- 
nefs. 

This  extenfion  and  fketch  of  the  focial 
principle,  as  it  is  our  duty,  it  is  alfo  our  glory 
to  cultivate.  I am  not  recommending  a fup- 
preffion  of  private  affeCtions,  and  total  ab- 
forption  of  affectionate  partialities,  in  one 
cool,  difpafiionate,  and  equal  benevolence  to 
all.  This  is  neither  poflible,  nor  is  it  defir- 
able.  Thofe,  with  whom  we  are  particular- 
ly connected,  we  innocently  may,  and  ne- 
ceflarily  muft,  prefer  to  flrangers : but  we 
fhould  not  fuffer  them  either  fo  to  dijlort  our 
hearts,  as  to  make  us  wifh  them  well,  at  the 
expence  of  a greater  fum  of  welfare  to  others; 
or  fo  to  exhauft  our  affeCtions,  as  to  leave  us 
no  intereft  in  the  condition,  no  folicitude  for 
the  happinefs,  of  furrounding  fociety. — Our 
hand,  our  help,  we  can  reach  but  to  a fmall 
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circle;  but  there  are  no  tracts  of  fea,  or  of 
land,  over  which  we  may  not  fend  our  good 
wilhes,  our  congratulations,  and  condolances. 
The  good  and  ill,  that  are  too  diftant  for  us 
to  behold,  are  not  too  remote  for  the  reach  of 
imagination.  We  may  fympathize  with  the 
happinefs  or  the  mifery,  which  we  cannot 
fee.  Thus  to  diffufe  our  affedtions,  and 
fpread  out  our  being,  is  to  enter  into  the 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  imitate  the  uni- 
verfal  benevolence  of  the  omniprefent  God. 

The  attainment  of  this  temper  is  much 
eafier  to  us,  than  it  was  to  the  antient  world, 
upon  feveral  accounts. 

We  have  an  eminent  example  of  it  in 
the  Founder  of  our  religion.  Many  before 
him  had  died  for  their  country  ; it  was  com- 
mon-place magnanimity  ; he  was  the  firft 
that  died  for  all  mankind.  The  pagan  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  go  beyond  his  model.  If 
he  went  as  far  as  his  philofophers  and  legif- 
lators  told  him  it  was  glory  to  go,  he  went 
as  far  as  he  could  be  expedted  to  proceed.  But 
our  leader,  Chriftians,  has  gone  farther:  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  follow  him  to  the  lame  lati- 
tude of  focial  love,  though  it  is  not  probable 
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that  Providence  will  fummon  us  to  the  fame 
extent  of  focial  facrifice. 

The  heathen  nations  confidered  the  inha- 
bitants of  foreign  lands  as  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a foreign  providence.  The  godsy  as 
well  as  the  natives , of  another  country,  they 
regarded  as  aliens  and  ftrangers.  But  we 
believe  in  the  unity  of  Goi>  : and  that 
fhould  unite  our  hearts  with  all  mankind, 
and  lead  us  to  look  upon  them  all  as  one 
family ; differing  a little  in  feature,  and  in 
character,  as  the  members  of  fmaller  families 
do,  but  all  fprung  from  one  (lock,  and  all 
made  of  one  blood. 

There  is  yet  another  circumftance,  which 
diftinguifhes  the  modern  from  the  antient 
world,  and  which  facilitates  the  acquifition 
of  univerfal  philanthropy.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
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faw,  or  heard,  but  little  comparatively  of  each 
other,  until  they  met  in  the  field  with  hoftile 
eyes.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  increafe  of 
commerce,  improvement  in  navigation,  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  regular  eftablifh- 
ments  for  conveying  information  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  another,  have  promoted 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  mankind, 
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and  brought  them  better  acquainted  with  one 
another.  Intelligence  of  what  is  tranfadting 
in  other  nations  is  rapidly  conveyed  to  us  : 
we  command,  as  it  were  at  one  view,  this 
whole  terreflrial  univerfe  : the  theatre  of 

the  world  is  exhibited  to  our  eyes  : we  are 
fpedlators  of  what  is  doing  in  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  it  : the  names  and  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions, that  are  afar  off,  are  perpetually  filling 
our  ears.  By  this  familiarity  with  them, 
foreign  lands  are  brought  near ; they  are 
rendered  lefs  alien  and  remote  ; we  become 
converfant  with  all  mankind,  and  are,  in  a 
manner,  at  home  in  all  parts  of  the  wrorld. 

Now  it  cannot,  I think,  be  denied,  that 
this  great  intimacy  with  mankind,  renders 
univerfal  benevolence  peculiarly  obligatory 
upon  us,  as  it  mutt  be  confeffed  to  make  the 
acquifition  of  it  peculiarly  eafy  to  us. 

I flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that  I (hall  not 
be  altogether  unfuccefsful,  in  recommending 
the  love  of  all  mankind,  to  the  difciples  of  a 
- Matter  who  died  for  all  mankind  ; to  the 
believers  in  one  God  and  Father  of  all  man- 
kind ; and  to  perfons  who  live  in  an  age, 
which  introduces  them  to  the  acquaintance 
of  all  mankind.  Amen. 
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The  Love  of  Enemies  fhown  to  be  a 
Temper  attainable  by  Chriftians, 
and  recommended  to  their 
Acquifition. 


SERMON  XVIII. 

Bui  I fay  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies , blefs 
them  that  curfe  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  def pit e- 
fully  ufe  you,  and perfecute  you. 

Matt.  v.  44. 

IOVE  your  enemies ! — hard  leiTon  for 
fuch  a creature  as  man  to  learn  ! A 
few  fituations  indeed  there  are,  but  they  are 
only  a very  few,  in  which  it  is  an  eafy  thing 
to  do  this.  The  fond  and  affectionate  father, 
who  finds  himfelf  affailed  by  the  hand  of  filial 
hoftility,  knows  not  how  to  hate  the  author 
of  his  wrong ; he  is  difappointed  ; he  is  mi- 
ferable ; but  his  heart  is  lefs  difpofed  to  fwell 
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with  refentment,  than  to  burft  with  grief. 
When  he  is  moft  exafperated,  he  retains 
parental  tendernefs  : in  the  mid  ft  of  extorted 
malediction  he  loves  ; and  as  faft  as  his  lips 
pronounce  the  curfe,  his  heart  revokes  it. 
David  exprefled  himfelf  with  much  bitternefs 
concerning  his  enemies  in  general ; but  there 
was  one  in  the  number,  for  whom  he  could 
not  help  entertaining  the  fondeft  affeCtion  : 
there  was  one,  for  whofe  life,  even  while  his 
own,  was  fought  by  him,  he  felt  a trembling 
folicitude.  When  he  that  “ came  forth  from 
his  bowels”  confpired  againft  his  crown,  he 
needed  no  moral  prohibition  to  prevent  him 
from  hating  his  enemy.  The  monarch  yearn- 
ed over  the  rebel,  and  the  conqueror  deplored 
his  victory. 

It  is  eafy  alfo  to  love  an  enemy  when  he  is 
in  diftrefs.  We  confider  Adverfity  as  our 
avenger  : he  is  punifhed,  and  we  are  appeafed. 
Refentment,  when  it  has  arifen  to  its  higheft 
pitch,  never  fails  to  fink  along  with  the  fall- 
ing fortunes  of  him  that  raifed  it.  The  tears 
of  an  enemy  extinguifh  all  our  anger,  and 
retiring  wrath  refigns  the  breaft  to  com- 
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paffion. 

It  is  neither  any  difficult  talk  to  exercife 
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forgivenefs,  when  he  who  has  incenfed  us 
fues  to  be  forgiven.  When  the  cred  of  In- 
folence  is  lowered,  when  the  knee  is  bowed 
before  us,  the  pride  of  nature  is  pacified,  and 
we  hold  out  the  fceptre  of  pardon. 

But,  when  there  are  none  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  to  foften,  and  to  footh  him,  how  (hail 
man,  that  irritable  creature,  fo  tremblingly 
alive  to  every  touch  of  injuftice;  fo  eafily 
ruffled  and  difcompofed  by  an  injury  of  the 
lighted  weight,  by  an  infult  of  the  weaked 
fling ; who  is  fo  fore  in  every  part  of  his  na- 
ture, as  not  only  to  be  impatient  of  attacks 
upon  his  perfon,  his  property,  or  his  charac- 
ter, but  apt  to  be  exafperated  at  even  an  im- 
peachment of  his  talents  ; whofe  paflions  are 
blown  into  a blaze  of  refentment,  not  only 
by  the  furious  breath  of  diredt  abufe  and  ca- 
lumny, but  by  the  foTteft  whifper  of  blame, 
and  fainted  infinuation  againd  his  honour ; 
who  is  apt  even  to  be  angry,  without  any 
caufeatall;  to  take  an  affront,  when  none 
was  meant  him ; and  who  is  fometimes  fo 
wild  and  licentious  in  his  refentment,  as  to  be 
provoked  by  a refufal  to  comply  with  his  un- 
reafonable  requed how  (hall  fuch  an  in- 
flammable creature  as  this,  bring  himfelf  to 
Vol.  II.  N love 
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love  thofe  enemies,  who  render  him  real  and 
fubftantial  injuries  ? Who  ad  towards  him  in 
a manner,  which  renders  them  odious,  not 
only  in  the  eye  of  irritated  paffion,  but  in 
that  of  cool,  contemplative  Reafon  ? Who 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  endeared  by  no  cir- 
cumftances  to  his  heart  ? Who,  inftead  of 
alking  for  his  forgivenefs,  defpife  his  power, 
and  triumph  in  what  they  have  done;  and 
whofe  fituation  is  calculated  to  excite  rather 
his  envy  than  his  pity  ? 

This  is  what  the  Gofpel  requires  of  man  : 
and  it  is  what  the  Gofpel  enables  man  to  per- 
form. It  cannot  indeed  enable  us,  neither 
does  it  enjoin  us,  to  love  our  enemies  with 
lively  affedion,  as  we  love  our  friends  and  be- 
nefadors ; or  to  regard  them  with  pleafure 
and  complacency,  as  we  regard  the  good  and 
worthy  in  general.  But  what  Chriftianity 
calls  upon  us  to  do,  we  can  do  : which  is, 
to  love  them,  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  wifti 
them  well ; to  be  fihcerelv  defirous  of  their 
real  welfare  and  happinefs  ; to  lift  up  no  hand 
againft  them  but  that  of  felf-defence,  or  pub- 
lic principle  ; to  forbid  fo  much  as  a finger 
to  move,  fo  much  as  a wi(h  to  ftir,  againft 
them,  at  the  inftigation  of  malice;  to  have  no 

pleafure 
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pleafure  in  any  of  their  fuffe  rings  ; to  feel  no 
joy  “ when  they  ftumble  to  be  as  ready  as 
any  other  to  relieve  them,  in  thofe  fituations 
which  recommend  them  to  the  compaflion 
of  rational  Benevolence  ; and,  in  fhort,  to  in- 
clude them  in  thofe  good  wifties,  and  good 
offices,  which  Charity  dire6ts  us  to  extend  to 
mankind  in  general,  who  have  neither  done 
us  good,  nor  harm. 

This  temper  Chriftianity  inculcates  : and 
of  this  temper  man  is  capable,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  which  Chriftianity  lends  him. 

To  be  convinced  that  even  this  height  of 
goodnefs  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
faculties,  let  us  trace  the  feveral  fteps  of  that 
mental  progrefs,  which  naturally  and  necef- 
farily  carries  us  up  to  this  pitch  of  charity.  In 
taking  thefe  fteps,  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  af- 
fords us  all  the  help  we  want.  He  that  will 
give  his  hand  to  this  celeftial  guide,  fhall  be 
faithfully  conduced  to  this  divine  temper. 

Our  Firft  ftep  towards  this  generous  tem- 
per, is  the  fuppreffion  of  that  pride,  which 
conftrues  into  treafon  to  our  dignity,  what- 
ever is  faid,  or  done  again  ft  us.  Our  firft 
bufinefs  muft  be  to  remove  this,  and  fuffer  it 
to  be  hidden  from  us,  by  looking  at  ourfelves 
N 2 in 
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in  that  mirror,  which  the  Scriptures  hold  up 
to  man  ; by  attending  to  the  reprefentations, 
which  they  make,  of  the  Divine  grandeur  and 
perfection,  and  of  human  inferiority  and  in- 
firmity ; and  by  entirely  fubjeCting  ourfelves 
to  the  influence  of  that  Religion,  which  en- 
tered the  world,  difcovering,  in  every  ftep, 
a fovereign  contempt  for  all  that  it  calls  great 
and  glorious ; and  which  places  at  our  head  a 
Lord  and  Mafter,  fitting  upon  the  foie  of  an 
afs,  ftooping  to  the  feet  of  his  difciples,  and 
who,  from  the  manger  to  the  crofs,  was 
never,  for  one  moment,  elevated  above  the 
low  eft  eftate  in  human  life.— When  we  have 
drunk  into  this  fpirit,  which,  with  fuch  af- 
iiftance,  we  can  none  of  us  deny  that  it  is 
poffible  for  us  to  do,  we  (hall  have  advanced 
no  fmall  way,  in  our  path  to  the  generous 
and  exalted  temper  which  we  are  confi- 
dering. 

Secondly,  Another  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  miftd  to  the  love  of  enemies  is  a clofe 
and  intenfe  attention  to  that  fhining  example 
of  this  difpofition,  which  the  Gofpel  propofes 
to  our  imitation.  I might  here  point  your 
notice  to  that  example  of  Providence  itfelf, 
to  which  our  Saviour,  in  the  verfe  which 
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immediately  fucceeds  the  text,  directs  us  to 
look.  I might  bid  you  behold  the  manner,  in 
which  Almighty  God  condu£ls  himfelf  to- 
wards them  that  are  at  enmity  with  him.  I 
might  call  upon  you  to  attend  to  thofe  benig- 
nant courfes  of  Nature,  which  are  one  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted  return  of  good  for 
evil.  I might  exhort  you  to  lift  up  your 
eyes  to  that  fun,  which,  amidlt  all  the  de- 
pravity of  mankind,  Ihines  on  with  a pa- 
tient and  long-fuffering  fplendor,  upon  the 
faces,  and  the  fields,  of  the  impious,  as  of  the 
devout ; and  to  contemplate  thofe  clouds, 
which  drop  down  the  bread,  by  which  the 
fcoffer  is  fupported,  and  the  blafphemer  is 
fed.  But  if  you  fay  that  this  example  is  too 
lofty  for  you  to  look  up  to ; that  God  is  a 
being  without  paflion,  and  incapable  of  harm, 
whofe  tranquillity  no  difrefpeft  can  ruffle, 
or  violence  invade ; if  you  be  difpofed  to 
withdraw  your  eye  from  an  example,  which, 
you  fay,  is  too  high  for  you  ; I will  diredl  it 
to  one,  which  {lands  upon  the  ground  of  hu- 
manity: exhibited  by  a being,  fubjedt  to  like 
paffions  as  yourfelves,  and  “ in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  you  are.”  He  who  uttered 
the  words  of  the  text  in  his  fermon,  expreffed 
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all  their  fpirit  in  his  life.  He  loved  his  ene- 
mies with  an  ardor,  which  all  their  cruelty 
could  not  extinguish.  He  blefled,  with  the 
warmeft  devotion,  thofe  that,  with  the  fe- 
vered bitternefs,  curfed  him.  He  did  the 
created  good  that  human  benevolence  can 
do,  to  them  that  hated  him,  with  all  the  vi- 
rulence that  human  malignity  can  feel.  Who, 
without  veneration,  can  behold  a man,  in 
whom,  all  the  indignities  and  cruelties  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  heap 
upon  him,  were  able  to  excite  no  other  feel- 
ing, relative  to  them,  than  pity  ! Who, 
without  amazement,  can  contemplate  a be- 
ing, as  fufceptible  of  pain  as  any  of  us,  under 
all  the  agonies  of  crucifixion,  and  in  the  midd 
of  popular  reproaches,  more  pointed  and 
piercing  than  the  nails  that  transfixed  his 
limbs,  or  the  fpear  that  penetrated  his  fide, 
employing  the  ladgafp  which  his  enemies  have 
left  him,  in  uttering  a prayer  for  their  for- 
givenefs,  and  an  apology  for  their  crime  ! 
As  no  man  can  look  upon  this  example,  with 
however  tranfient  an  eye,  without  reverence 
and  love,  fo  no  man  can  look  upon  it  long, 
and  attentively,  without  catching  the  fpirit 
of  it;  without  being  66  transformed  into  the 
fame  image.” 
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To  return  good  for  evil,  is,  I acknowledge, 
the  moft  difficult  talk  we  have  to  perform  ; 
and  one  from  which  we  might  have  been 
tempted  to  have  excufed  ourfelves,  by  a plea 
of  natural  incapacity,  did  not  the  Religion, 
which  requires  it  of  us,  place  before  us  an 
example  of  it,  in  a fituation  more  adapted 
to  excite  refentment,  than  any,  in  which, 
it  is  probable,  that  we  (hall  ever  be  placed. 
No  doubt,  there  have  been  men,  fuch  men 
we  have  met  in  heathen  ftory,  who  could 
conquer  every  paflion  but  refentment ; who 
ruled  their  fpirit  in  every  refpedt  but  this  ; 
who  fubdued  the  love  of  eafe,  the  love  of 
pleafure,  the  love  of  gold,  but  not  the  love 
of  revenge;  who  were  frugal  livers,  brave 
fufferers,  Heady  patriots,  fervent  and  faithful 
friends,  but  at  the  fame  time,  bitter  and  im- 
placable enemies ; who,  upon  many  occafions, 
difcovered  a fpark  of  divinity,  but,  in  the 
hour  of  injury  and  of  anger,  exhibited  the 
weak  and  human  creature.  This  is  fufficient 
to  fhew  the  difficulty  of  loving  our  enemies, 
but  not  the  hnpoffibility . 

To  this  fummit  of  charity  and  generofity, 
to  which  our  great  preceptor  in  morals  calls 
upon  us  to  climb,  he  has  himfelf  afcended. 
He  does  not  Hand  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
N 4 the 
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the  ftation  from  which  many  other  teachers 
have  fent  forth  thevoiceof  iiiftruction,  and  con*- 
tent  himfelf  with  pointing  to  the  top,  and 
faying  to  his  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  valley. 

Go  up  yonder?'  it  is  from  the  heights  of 
croodnefs,  that  he  exhorts  mankind  to  mount 
up  into  elevated  benevolence  : the  animating 
language  of  his  excitation  to  rife  is,  “ Hither 
rile  his  call  to  us,  to  move  upwards,  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  pinnacle,  to  which  it 
direds  our  flight : and  he  is  as  much  our 
ereat  Forerunner  in  moral  afcenfion,  as  in 
refurredion  from  the  grave,  and  in  paflage  to 
heaven. 

Thirdly,  Another  motion  of  the  mind  to- 
wards the  love  of  enemies,  by  means  of  which 
the  Gofpel  leads  it  along  to  this  pitch  of  good- 
11  efs,  is  the  transference  of  its  attention,  from 
the  human  hand  that  ftrikes  the  blow,  by 
which  its  refentment  is  rouzed,  to  that  Di- 
vine hand,  by  which  all  things  are  directed. 
By  habitually  refleding  upon  what  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us,  that  men  are  only  the  inftru- 
ments  of  God  ; that  it  is  his  providence  which 
conducts  them  to  ail  thofe  particular  expref- 
fions  of  their  character,  which  take  place  in 
human  life;  and  that,  confequently,  what- 
ever 
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ever  vve  receive  at  their  hands  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  his  appointment  and  good  pleafure ; 
our  attention  is  diverted  from  man,  to  God: 
and  by  means  of  this  dire£tion  of  our  thoughts, 
upon  every  reception  of  an  injury,  the  tu- 
mult of  paffion  fubfides  into  the  awful  flillnefs 
of  fubmiffion  to  a fuperior  Power,  “ It  was 
not  you,  but  God,”  faid  Jofeph  to  his  bro- 
thers, when  he  exercifed  that  fpirit  of  for- 
givenefs  towards  them,  for  which  his  praife 
has  been  fo  much  celebrated  : — 46  It  was  not 
you,  but  God,”  let  every  man  fay  to  his 
enemy,  and  he  will  feel  his  heart  the  cooler 
for  it.  “ Let  him  cxrrfe,  it  may  be  that  the 
Lord  hath  bidden  him,”  were  the  all-potent 
words,  which  quieted  the  commotion  of  an- 
ger, in  the  bofom  of  David,  when  purfued 
and  pelted  by  the  ftones,  and  by  the  reproaches, 
of  an  infolent  enemy.  He,  whofe  anger  was 
better  governed  than  any  man’s  that  ever 
lived,  difeovered  himfelf  a debtor  to  the  fame 
fentiment,  for  the  fubjeftion  of  this  paffion, 
when  he  faid  to  a powerful  enemy  : “ Thou 
couldeft  have  no  power  at  all  againft  me,  ex- 
cept it  were  given  thee  from  above.”  This 
enlarged  and  comprehenfive  view  of  things, 
which  takes  in  their  great  Director,  and  firft 
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Mover,  cannot  fail,  when,  in  confequence  of 
a frequent  recurrence  of  it  to  the  mind,  it  is 
become  habitually  refident  in  it,  to  produce  a 
moft  compofmg  effect  upon  the  paffion  of 
anger  and  hatred. 

The  immortal  author  of  the  Roman  poem, 
in  which  the  defeription  of  the  deftru£tion  of 
Troy  is  introduced,  as  many  of  you  may  re- 
member, reprefents  his  hero  roving  through 
the  ftreets  of  the  burning  town,  and  acciden- 
tally meeting,  in  his  nofturnal  and  frantic 
walk,  with  her,  whofe  indifereet  condufthad 
been  the  occafion  of  the  difaftrous  war,  which 
terminated  in  the  fall  of  that  ancient  city  : at 
the  fight  of  whom,  he  is  fuddenly  feized  with 
a fit  of  excefiive  refentment,  and  thirfi  of 
vengeance  : when  he  is  inftantaneoufly  ap- 
pealed by  the  appearance  of  a celeftial  Power, 
who  is  painted  as  purging  his  eyes  from  the 
films  of  mortality ; revealing  to  his  view  a 
number  of  invifible  divinities,  at  that  moment 
prefiding  over  the  work  of  deftruction  ; and 
calling  upon  him  to  transfer  his  attention 
from  the  unhappy  object  of  his  wrath,  to 
that  hand  of  Heaven,  by  which  the  town  was 
overturning.  Compofed  and  quieted  by  this 
awful  vifion,  he  is  deferibed  as  lofing  the  fury 
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of  his  anger,  in  the  humble  filence  of  pious 
acquiefcence. 

In  this  poetical  and  pagan  reprefentation, 
we  behold,  depiftea,  the  office,  which  Chrif- 
tianity  performs  for  blind,  agitated  man, 
amidft  the  refentments,  by  which,  in  this 
world  of  wrongs,  his  peace  is  fo  frequently 
ruffled.  It  is  thus  that  that  divine  Director 
interpofes,  like  a defcending  angel,  between  of- 
fended, and  offending,  man  ; purifies  the  eye  of 
Anger  from  the  mill:  of  mortality  ; and  enables 
it  to  difcern  that  unfeen,  and  all-dire£ting 
hand,  by  which  all  that  bleed,  are  wounded; 
by  which  all  that  fall,  are  put  down  ; and  all 
that  rife,  are  lifted  up. 

He,  who  permits  Chriftianity  to  perform 
this  office  for  him,  who  employs  the  eye, 
which  is  thus  purified  and  cleared,  to  look  at 
with  attention,  and  habitually  to  perceive,  the 
celeflial  object  that  is  thus  revealed  to  it; 
who  “ lives  as  feeing  Him  that  is  invifible 
exchanges,  upon  every  reception  of  injurious 
treatment,  refentment  againft  man,  for  re- 
fignation  to  God.  In  looking  up  to  the  one, 
he  looks  off  from  the  other  ; and,  along  with 
his  eye,  his  anger  departs  from  him. 

Fourthly,  Another  ftep  towards  the  at- 
tainment 
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tainment  cf  that  charity,  which  leads  us  to 
love  our  enemies,  is  the  affurance  of  the 
Divine  proteftion,  by  the  pra&ice  of  general 
virtue,  and  the  fixure  of  the  fupreme  affec- 
tions upon  things,  which  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  accident  and  injury.  All  our  wickednefs 
may  be  traced  to  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature, 
and  the  number  of  our  unneceflary  wants. 
In  proportion  to  the  dependence  of  our  happi- 
nefs  upon  things  which  we  are  without,  and 
which  we  cannot  obtain,  but  by  taking  them 
from  others,  and  to  our  incapacity  of  fecuring 
the  pofleffion  of  them,  when  we  have  ob- 
tained them,  is  the  temptation  we  are  under, 
unjuftly  to  deprive  our  fellow  creatures  of 
their  property,  and  to  inflict  fevere  pain  upon 
them,  in  order  to  punifh,  or  to  prevent,  the 
pain,  to  which,  by  fuch  deprivations,  they 
are  capable  of  putting  us . The  degree  of  our 
weaknefs,  and  of  our  imaginary  want,  is  thus 
the  caufe  of  all  our  injuftice,  cruelty,  and 
revenge.  In  the  fame  degree,  in  which  we 
feel,  or  in  which  we  fear,  the  power  of  man, 
is  our  difpofition  to  hate,  both  thofe  that  have 
hurt  us,  and  thofe  that  may ; and  our  pro- 
penfity  to  do  all  the  harm  we  can,  both  to 
the  one  and  the  other.  It  is  become  an  ax- 
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10m  in  morals,  that  the  greateft  cowards  make 
the  moft  cruel  tyrants,  and  the  greateft  fuf- 
ferers  under  an  injury,  the  moft  violent  aveng- 
ers of  it. 

As  the  weaknefs  and  indigence  of  man 
are  the  caufes  of  all  his  wickednefs,  fo  the  per- 
fect power  and  beatitude  of  the  Deity  are 
the  foundations  of  his  infinite  reftitude  and 
goodnefs.  Poffefling  all  things,  he  is  inca- 
pable of  robbery.  He  wants  nothing  but 
what  he  has,  and  what  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  him.  In  faying,  He  is  the  greateft,  we 
fay,  He  is  the  beft,  of  beings : in  calling  Him 
the  King,  we  call  him  the  Friend  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

If  man,  then,  would  partake  of  the  good- 
nefs of  God,  let  him  ftrengthen  the  weaknefs 
of  his  nature,  by  feeking  the  alliance  of  his 
power.  Let  him,  by  confining  his  fupreme 
defires  to  that  favour  of  the  Almighty,  of 
which  nothing  can  deprive  him,  and  to  the 
fafety  of  his  real  interefts,  under  the  fhadow 
of  his  wing,  aflimilate  himfelf  to  that  great, 
independent  Being,  who  has  need  of  nothing, 
and  from  whom  nothing  can  be  taken..  He 
that  is  (hielded  by  infinite  power,  may  be  faid 
to  (hare  it : and  he  that  participates  the  om- 
nipotence. 
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nipotence,  will  not  fail  to  participate  the  be** 
nevolence,  of  Heaven.  In  proportion  to  the 
fettlement  of  his  heart  in  this  fituation  of  fe- 
renity,  and  confcious  fecurity,  will  be  his 
difpofition  to  love  thofe  beings  around  him, 
from  whom  he  has  fo  little  to  fear,  and  to  for- 
give thofe,  from  whofe  ill  offices,  it  is.  com- 
paratively, fo  little  that  he  fuffers.  As  “ per- 
fect Love  cafteth  out  fear,1’  perfeCt  Courage 
cafteth  out  hatred.  A brave  man  was  never 
yet  either  a cruel,  or  a revengeful  one.  So 
clofe  is  the  connection  between  confcious 
flrength,  and  generous  difpofition,  that  they 
accompany  one  another  throughout  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  molt  courageous  crea- 
tures are  generally  the  molt  generous ; and 
the  mold  timorous,  the  mold  malevolent. 

The  way,  then,  to  perfeCt  ourfelves  in  phi- 
lanthropy and  charity,  is  to  acquire  that  for- 
titude and  courage,  to  which  the  Gofpel 
makes  it  eafy  for  us  to  attain,  by  delivering 
our  minds  from  every  doubt  of  the  immortal 
protection,  and  bleffing  of  Almighty  God, 
while  we  are  diligent  in  the  difcharge  of  our 
duties.  Thus,  by  walking  in  the  path  of 
general  virtue,  in  company  with  the  Chrildian 
Religion,  we,  in  the  mold  natural,  and  necef- 
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fary  manner,  arrive  at  laft,  in  proportion  to 
our  progrefs  in  faith  and  piety,  at  that  love 
of  enemies,  which  is  the  fummit  of  all  virtue. 

Fifthly  and  finally,  As  a comprehenfive 
view  of  the  whole  of  our  own  condition,  and 
the  fcope  of  our  ozvn  hiftory  under  the  divine 
government,  while  we  continue  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  contributes,  in  a very  confider- 
able  degree,  to  our  capacity  of  loving  our 
enemies  ; fo  the  extenfionof  our  views  to  the 
whole  of  their  fituation,  and  to  the  fequel  of 
their  ftory,  will  yet  farther  facilitate  the  at- 
tainment of  this  temper,  and  complete  the 
benignity,  with  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
contemplate  this  clafs  of  our  fellow-creatures* 
Pity  is  the  parent  of  love.  He  who  is  con- 
Icious  to  compaffion,  when  contemplating  his 
enemy,  not  only  forgives,  but  feels  a kind  of 
affection  for  him.  The  diftrefs  of  him,  who 
kindled  our  refentment,  always  puts  it  out. 
When  we  behold  an  enemy  brought  low  by 
adverfity,  immediately  we  forgive,  ip,, a mo- 
ment we  forget,  all  that  he  has  done  againft 
us.  We  do  not  wifh  to  punifh,  whom 
Heaven  has  already  fcourged.  We  fhould 
fpurn  the  man,  who  were  to  whifper  a word 
of  revenge  in  our  ear.  With  whatever  ani- 
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mofity  we  may  have  been  accuftomed  to 
regard  him  before,  his  misfortune  is  the  me- 
diator of  peace.  His  miferies  plead  his  caufe, 
and  extenuate  his  trefpafs  againft  us,  with  an 
eloquence  which  there  is  no  refilling,  and 
which  can  fcarcely  fail  to  effect  our  recon- 
ciliation to  him.  The  fiery  flalhes  of  anger, 
at  the  fight  of  his  forrows,  forfake  our  eye, 
and  leave  only  the  mildnefs,  and  the  moiflure 
of  pity  there. 

It  is  thus  that  we  are  ever  affedled,  by  the 
unfortunate  fituation  of  him,  from  whom  we 
have  received  injurious  ufage.  But,  though 
from  all  external,  and  vifible  diftrefs  fuch  an 
one  may  be  free ; though  he  be  furrounded 
by  profperity  and  triumph  ; though  he  “ take 
the  timbrel,  and  the  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the 
found  of  the  organ though  fuccefs  and 
victory  call  their  glaring  lights  upon  him  ; 
and  he  exult  in  that  fabric  of  profperity, 
which  he  has  reared  with  unrighteous  hands  : 
though  thefe  be  the  gay  colours  of  his  con- 
dition, we  may  {till  throw  over  this  funfhine 
of  his  fituation  that  lhade,  which  excites  the 
figh  of  compaffion.  We  have  only  to  open 
the  penetrating  eye  of  reafon,  and  he  is  an 
obje6t  of  commiferation  ftill.  We  fhould  re- 
7 fle£t, 
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fledt,  that  by  that  condudt,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  he  has  invaded  our  happinefs,  he  has 
deftroyed  the  belt  part  of  his  own  ; that  he 
has  loft  that  teftimony  of  a good  confidence, 
without  which,  profperity  is  not  worth  a 
with  ; that  he  has  forfeited  the  confcioufnefs 
of  that  “ loving  kindnefs  which  is  better  than 
life;”  that  he  is  the  (lave  of  paffions,  by 
which  he  muft  be  frequently  tormented,  in 
the  midft  of  all  the  delights  of  that  lap  of  eafe 
in  which  he  lies.  By  indulging  fuch  reflec- 
tions as  thefe,  a wife  man,  when  the  wicked 
have  troubled  him,  foon  foftens  himfelf  into 
generous,  relenting,  and  placid  fenfations. 
His  imagination  purfues  the  malevolent  dis- 
turber of  his  repofe,  into  his  dolitudes;  and 
pidtures  him  there,  at  moments,  melancholy, 
and  unhappy.  He  enters,  in  idea,  into  his 
fecret  foul ; and  is  a witnefs  of  the  reflections, 
which,  he  cannot  but  fuppofe,  muft  fome- 
times  trouble  its  tranquillity.  Though  unable 
really  .to  pierce  into  the  recefles  of  his  breaft, 
yet  knowing  what  human  nature  is,  un- 
dazzled  and  undeceived  by  the  furface  of  feli- 
city that  furrounds  him,  he  reflects,  what 
muft  fometimes  pafs  in  that  mind,  into 
which  he  cannot  look  ; what  muft  be  many 
Vol.  II.  O of 
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of  the  foliloquies,  which  he  cannot  overhear; 
what  muji  be  often  the  fenfations,  to  which 
he  cannot  penetrate  ; and  frequently  the 
thoughts,  which  he  cannot  read.  Unrepel- 
led by  the  fparkling  front  of  his  profperity, 
his  pity  paffes  on  to  the  inner  parts  of  his 
enemy’s  experience ; and  liftens  to  that  figh 
of  remorfe,  by  which  the  fong  of  joy  muft  be 
fucceeded  ; and  looks  on  thofe  thorns  of  dis- 
quietude, by  which  the  {lumber  of  eafe  muft 
be  broken,  in  a life  from  which  innocence 
and  virtue  are  banifhed.  Melted  by  thefe 
pidtures,  he  forgets  his  anger*,  and  exchanges 
the  fury  of  refentment,  for  gentle,  and  pen- 
five  fenfations. 

In  this  condition,  his  enemy  may,  perhaps, 
continue  till  he  die  ; or,  perhaps,  he  may  not. 
If  he  fliould,  he  refledls,  that  his  fituation  is 
beyond  expreffion  deplorable.  He  fends  for- 
ward his  eye  into  awful  futurity;  anticipates 
the  trumpet,  which  is  to  awaken  the  dead ; 
and  eredls,  in  idea,  the  dread  tribunal  of  him, 
in  whofe  hands  their  fates  are  depolited.  Be- 
fore that  bar,  he  places  his  enemy  : no  objedt 
of  envy  now  ! no  triumphant  oppreffor  ! no 
longer  elate  with  fuccefs,  and  fiuflied  wdth 
vidtory  over  the  innocent  and  the  helplefs  ! 

but 
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but  vanquifhed,  difgraced,  and  difpirited ! 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  Omnipotence,  and 
trembling  at  the  feet  of  Juftice  ! When  from 
this  dark  picture,  the  prophetic  fpe&ator  takes 
off  his  eye,  it  is  fuffufed  with  a tear,  which 
completely  drowns  all  the  fire  that  refentment 
had  kindled  in  it.  This  is  a contemplation, 
which  allays  every  violent  emotion  of  his 
mind  ; and  caufes  all  the  tempeft  and  hurri- 
cane of  anger,  gradually  to  fink  into  the 
gentle  figh  of  compaffion  for  the  danger  of  his 
foe,  and  into  the  foft  breath  of  prayer  for  his 
deliverance  from  it.  In  fuch  a moment  of 
folemn  meditation,  the  {ingle  feeling  that  fills 
his  heart,  is  forgivenefs  ; the  fingle  wifh  that 
warms  it,  is,  that  Heaven  may  forgive  ! 

When  the  man  is  a£tually  no  more,  who, 
when  living,  did  us  wrong,  (I  fpeak  to  the 
experience  of  every  one,  who  has  proved  the 
fituation  I fuppofe)  we  inftantly  give  him  a 
free,  and  a full  pardon.  Along  with  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  our  refentment  expires.  Whatever 
were  the  injuries,  which  once  he  heaped  upon 
our  heads,  we  then  remember  them  no  more. 
The  folemn  found  of  his  knell,  is  a fignal 
for  every  hoftile  paffion  to  be  gone,  which 
every  hoftile  paffion  obeys.  When  his  afhes 
O 2 are 
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are  joined  in  his  kindred  afhes,  we  commit 
our  enmity  too  to  the  dull:,  and  bury  it  for  ever 
there.  When  we  look  at  his  grave,  if  in  our 
walk  through  the  place  of  fepulchres,  we 
chance  to  pafs  by  it,  where  he  ceafes  from 
troubling  us  now  ; when  weobferve  how  low* 
he  lies ! how  quiet,  and  how  harmlefs  he  is  be- 
come ! and  perceive  the  flowers  of  the  field  lift- 
ing up  their  heads  above  him  ! a tender  melan- 
choly deals  over  the  bread,  which  admits  of 
no  fenfations  there,  but  fuch  as  are  mild  and 
gentle.  We  figh,  and  fay  to  ourfelves,  with 
a fort  of  fympathetic  fadnefs,  “ How  fhort 
has  his  triumph  been  ! all  his  glory  is  over 
now  ! he  has  paffed  away,  and  lo  he  is  not ! 
he  that  feeks  him,  cannot  find  him  ! he  has 
had  his  moment ; and  all  to  come,  is  judg- 
ment and  retribution.”  Before  thefe  reflec- 
tions, every  angry  paflion  vanifhes  for  ever 
away.  Thefe  feelings,  we  all  of  us  ever 
experience,  when  an  enemy  is  actually  no 
more;  and  to  fuch  we  fhall  ever  be  con- 
fcious,  whenever,  while  yet  he  lives,  we  fend 
our  imagination  onward,  and  anticipate  the 
hour  of  death,  and  the  day  of  judgment. 

But,  perhaps,  before  that  hour  arrives, 
your  enemy  may  repent.  Perhaps  he  may : 

fay. 
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fay,  then,  that  he  does.  The  moment  is, 
then,  at  hand,  when  he  will  wilh  he  had 
never  injured  you ; when,  with  bittereft  re- 
morfe,  he  will  remember  every  bad  aCtion  he 
has  done ; when,  with  many  blulhes,  and 
many  tears,  he  will  review  the  part  he  has 
aCted  ; and  look  back,  with  all  the  agony  of 
regret,  upon  the  years  he  has  thrown  away, 
and  cannot  recall.  Look  forward  to  that 
hour  : reflect  on  what  he  has  to  endure,  and 
forgive  the  pain  he  has  given  to  you.  Were 
I fpeaking  to  the  moft  oppreffed  man  this  day 
in  the  world,  I would  fay  to  him,  Blefs  God 
that  thou  art  not  the  oppreffor,  and  pity  him 
that  is. 

The  confideration,  that  our  enemy  may 
hereafter  become  an  altered,  and  an  amiable 
man,  will,  if  properly  entered  into,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  indulged,  difpofe  us  to  view  him  in 
the  (hade  of  his  prefent  character,  and  during 
the  fmarting  of  the  pain,  which  he  now  in- 
flicts upon  us,  with  much  lels  of  acrimony, 
and  will  confiderably  foften  our  hearts  in  his 
favour.  As  long  as  my  enemy  lives,  there 
is  hope  of  his  amendment.  He  is  an  objeCt 
of  divine  mercy,  and  forbearance.  He  is  at 
prefent  in  the  province  of  repentance ; in  the 
O 3 fchool 
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fchool  of  Providence.  He  is  pafling  through 
a world,  in  which  there  are  many  feenes 
adapted  to  turn  his  heart  ; where  44  God 
fpeaketh  once,  yea  twice,”  to  the  conlcience 
of  man ; where  44  Wifdom  crieth”  not  only 
in  fchools,  and  in  temples,  but  4 4 without 
where  44  (he  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  ftreets, 
in  the  chief  place  of  concourfe,  in  the  open- 
ings of  the  gates.”  It  is  not  impoffible  but 
that,  in  fome  fufceptible  moment,  he  may 
turn  him  at  her  reproof,  and  lend  an  ear  to 
her  counfel.  Now  I cannot  efteem  him ; 
hereafter , perhaps,  I may.  What  he  is  at 
frefent  I cannot  love  ; it  is  poffible,  he  may  at- 
trad  my  future  affedion.  He  may  become 
an  objed  of  my  warmeft  efteem ; a fellow- 
heir  of  God  ; a fellow-citizen  of  heaven. 
Who  can  tell,  but  I may  meet  and  embrace 
him  above  ? along  with  him,  look  back,  with 
joy,  upon  the  efcape  he  fhall  have  made  from 
his  prefent  character  ; and  aflociate  with  him 
for  ever,  in  the  manfions  of  immortal  amity, 
and  harmony.  Let  me  indulge  this  hope  ! 
let  me  addrefs  this  prayer  to  God  ! and,  in 
the  mean  while,  regard  the  creature  he  is 
educating,  with  the  fame  merciful  goodwill, 

' and 
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and  patient  forbearance,  which  he  obferves 
towards  him  Himfelf. 

Such  are  the  methods,  which  will  mod 
powerfully  operate  to  lay  our  angry  paffions, 
reftore  our  irritated  temper  to  tranquillity, 
and  difpofe  us  to  the  exercife  of  forgivenefs, 
amidft  the  numerous  injuries,  which  we  are 
liable  to  receive,  in  our  paflage  through  this 
world. 

Permit  me  to  prefs  upon  you  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  temper,  from  the  confideration 
of  the  happinefs  and  ferenity  of  mind,  that 
will  of  neceffity  flow  from  it,  and  the  intrin- 
fic  beauty  and  dignity  of  it. 

I.  Let  me  intreat  you  to  reflect  a moment 
upon  the  inward  tranquillity,  with  which  this 
temper  is  attended.  There  is  nothing,  which 
fo  much  agitates  and  tofles  the  mind  of  man, 
as  immoderate  refentment.  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  me,  it  is  a popular  faying,  and  what 
all  that  have  experienced  it  concur  in  declar- 
ing, that  revenge  is  fweet.  So  they  all  agree 
in  faying  ; and  I will  agree  with  them,  and 
thank  them  for  the  argument  againft  them, 
with  which  they  have  armed  me.  The 
boafted  fvveetnefs  of  revenge  is  a ftrong  and 
ftriking  proof  of  the  bitter  anguilh  of  ex- 
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ceffive  refentment,  ’Tis  true,  revenge  is 
fweet ; fo  is  death,  to  a wretch  in  the  agonies 
of  defpair  : infenfibility  is  fweet,  as  an  efcape 
from  torture;  and  revenge  is  fweet,  becaufe, 
and  only  becaufe,  it  is  a releafe  from  refent- 
ment, The  gratification  of  immoderate  an- 
ger is  no  otherwife  agreeable,  than  as  it  puts 
an  end  to  it.  The  vulture  within  is  then  fa- 
tisfied,  and  ceafes  to  tear  the  heart.  If,  then 
revenge  be  fweet,  a forgiving  temper  mud  be 
fweeter  jftill ; for  this  never  knows  the  tor- 
ment, for  their  refeue  from  which,  the  vin- 
dictive are  indebted  to  revenge,  and  on  which 
account  alone,  they  become  enamoured  of 
their  deliverer.  If  continued  repofe  be  pre- 
ferable to  broken  reft ; if  uninterrupted  health 
be  a greater  good  than  a courfe  of  ficknefles 
and  recoveries;  to  love  our  enemies,  muft  be 
more  blefled  than  to  take  vengeance  on  them, 
II.  Let  me  next  beg  you  to  confider  the 
exalted  and  dignified  nature  of  this  difpofi- 
tion.  That  vigilant  and  irritable  jealoufy  of 
honour,  which  purfues  an  enemy  with  ven- 
geance, is  a difpofition,  with  which  many  are 
delighted.  There  are  thofe,  who  look  upon 
that  meek  requital  of  good  for  evil,  which 
pur  religion  inculcates,  as  having  fomewhat 
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in  it  of  mean,  of  timorous,  and  of  tame.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  difcover  the  door,  at  which 
this  idea  enters  into  the  mind.  In  confidering 
them,  who  are  folely  governed,  in  their 
actions,  by  conftitutionai  impulfes,  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  paffion  alone,  and 
ftrangers  to  the  refiraint  of  principle  and  rea- 
fon,  (in  which  clafs  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  to  be  included)  we  obferve  that  thofe, 
who  are  moft  fprightly  and  fpirited,  mod  re-* 
markable  for  bravery,  and  for  ardour  in  their 
friendffiips,  are  moft  fufceptible  of  violent  re- 
fentment,  and  moft  eager  and  impetuous  in 
the  purfuit  of  revenge.  The  fame  fire  of 
conftitution,  which  kindles  their  generofity, 
adds  heat  to  their  anger.  While,  on  the 
contrary,  perfons  of  a cold,  inanimate,  and 
timid  complexion,  are  more  difpofed  to  put  up 
with  infults,  and  with  injuries;  or  do  not, 
when  they  are  angry,  difcover  fo  much  of 
flame  and  fury  in  their  anger. 

Now,  in  contemplating  merely  conftitu- 
tionai qualities,  we  are  all  of  us  naturally 
more  difpofed  to  admire  fpirit  and  fire, 
through  all  their  expreffions,  and  modifica- 
tions, than  phlegm,  and  torpor  of  difpofition. 

They 
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They  argue,  undoubtedly,  a greater  energy 
of  nature;  and,  when  properly  directed,  will 
produce  more  ardent,  and  vigorous  virtue. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  more  refpeCt  for  even 
mechanical,  and  animal  courage,  that  has  no 
intellectual,  or  moral  merit,  than  for  confti- 
tutional  timidity.  We  reverence  the  lion 
more  than  the  deer  : we  look  with  more  ve- 
neration upon  the  eagle2  than  upon  the  dove : 
and  a brave  man,  though  bom  fuch,  receives 
more  of  our  refpeCt,  than  a conftitutional 
coward. 

In  confequence  of  this  difpofition  to  honour 
fpirit  and  ardor,  however  produced,  we  admire 
a violent  refentment,  more  than  a torpid  in- 
fenfibility  to  injuries ; and  an  impaffioned 
purfuit  of  revenge,  if  it  be  open  and  manly, 
more  than  that  forbearance,  which  arifes 
folely  from  fear. 

In  regarding  that  forbearing  and  forgiv- 
ing temper,  which  our  religion  recommends 
to  us,  men  are  apt  to  affociate  along  with  it 
that  poornefs  of  nature,  with  which  they 
obferve  it  to  be  accompanied,  when  it  fprings 
only  from  native  complexion ; without  re- 
flecting, ' that  this  difpofition,  as  it  exifts  in 

the 
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the  true  chridian,  does  not  arife  from  animal 
mechanifm,  but  from  moral  principle ; that, 
as  it  is  perfectly  confident  with  the  mod 
animated  nature,  io  it  proceeds  from  a prin- 
ciple, which  produces  courage,  fortitude, 
generofity,  and  every  quality  which  man- 
kind are  mod  accudomed  to  admire ; that  it 
arifes  out  of  the  mod  enlarged  views,  and 
fprings  from  the  trued  greatnefs,  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind ; that  a chridian  forbears  to 
purfue,  not  becaufe  he  fears,  but  becaufe  he 
does  not  fear  his  enemy.  The  coolnefs,  with 
which  a fcholar  of  Chrid  receives  the  injuries, 
and  the  infults  that  are  rendered  him,  has  no 
more  conne&ion  with  fear,  than  the  tran- 
quillity and  filence  of  Heaven,  when  infulted 
by  the  voice  of  human  blafphemy. 

In  examining,  then,  that  forgiving  fpirit, 
which  is  inculated  upon  us  by  the  chridian 
religion,  it  becomes  us  to  correCt  the  unfa- 
vourable impreflion,  we  may  have  received  of 
this  method  of  treating  our  enemies,  from 
obferving  the  bad  company  of  mean  paflions, 
which  it  may  keep,  when  it  proceeds  from 
complexional,  and  mechanical  caufes,  by  con- 
fidering,  that  in  the  character  of  the  true 
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Chriftian,  it  is  accompanied  with  all  thofe 
properties,  that  are  moll:  amiable,  and  vene- 
rable in  the  eye  of  mankind  : that  it  is  at- 
tended, in  fuch  a charafter,  with  the  trueft 
gallantry  of  fpirit,  and  the  moft  enlarged 
magnanimity.  It  becomes  every  examiner 
of  this  branch  of  chriftian  morality,  thus  to 
correct,  by  the  affiftance  of  reafon,  the  pre- 
judice he  may  have  conceived  againft  it,  from 
the  caufe  to  which  I have  pointed  ; and  to 
judge  the  forbearance  of  a chriftian,  when 
treated  with  injuftice,  or  with  infult,  by  the 
fame  rule  of  equity,  by  which  a foldier  of 
fenfe  decides  upon  a brother  foldier’s  refufal 
to  fend,  or  to  accept  a challenge,  when  he 
knows  that  the  man,  who  in  this  itiftance, 
adopts  a conduft,  with  which  all  his  military 
fentiments  lead  him  to  affociate  the  idea  of 
pufillanimity,  and  want  of  fpirit,  has  fignaliz- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  field  of  battle ; has  given 
undifputed  proofs  of  courage,  in  the  proper 
place,  and  upon  the  proper  occafion ; and 
that,  therefore,  his  declining  to  draw  his 
fword,  upon  this,  cannot  fpring  from  fear, 
but  muft  be  didtated  by  a fenfe  of  duty. 
Upon  this  principle,  to  which  even  the  proud 
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prejudices  of  a foldier  bend,  let  every  man 
revere  that  forgiving  fpirit ; which  he  is  dif- 
pofed  to  defpife,  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
coldnefs  of  the  blood  ; when  it  is  accompanied, 
as,  in  the  Chriftian  charadter,  it  is,  by  true 
courage,  and  every  other  great  and  noble  at- 
tribute ; when  it  owes  its  very  birth  to  a 
fublime  fenfe  of  fuperiority  to,  and  a gene- 
rous compaffion  for,  the  authors  of  our 
wrongs. 

Let  any  man  place,  for  a moment,  before 
the  eye  of  his  impartial  reafon,  and  moral  dis- 
cernment, the  character  of  Chrift,  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  and  fet  by  the  fide  of  it  that  of  others, 
who,  though  great  and  good,  were  not  great 
and  good  enough  to  love  their  enemies ; and 
let  him  fay,  which  it  is,  that  the  moft  de- 
lights his  virtuous  tafte,  and  fenfibility.  Let 
him  contemplate  that  Roman,  who,  when 
banilhed  by  the  country  he  had  glorioufly 
ferved,  and  zealoufly  loved,  fullenly  with- 
drew from  her  walls,  to  feek  her  enemies, 
and  returned,  at  their  head,  to  thunder  at  her 
gates : let  him  furvey  another  fufferer  from 
national  ingratitude,  upon  quitting  the  city  that 
repaid  his  fervices  with  a fimilar  fentence, 

throwing 
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throwing  up  to  Heaven  a look  of  fierce  de- 
votion, and  imprecating  vengeance  upon  his 
ungrateful  countrymen  : then,  let  him  turn 
from  thefe  ruffled  and  agitated  forms,  to  the 
placid  and  quiet  figure  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  drop- 
ping a generous  tear  over  that  ftill  more  un- 
grateful town,  from  which  he  had  not  yet  in- 
deed, but  from  which,  he  knew,  he  was  to 
receive  more  fevere  treatment  than  expulfion 
from  it ; or,  while  fufpended  in  the  laft  agony 
their  malice  could  inflict,  lifting  upwards  a 
look  of  mild  and  amiable  intreaty  for  the  par- 
don of  their  crime.  Let  him  compare  thefe 
characters  together,  and  declare  which  it  is 
that  appears  the  molt  venerable,  and  fubiime, 
in  his  eye.  He  will  not,  he  cannot  hefitate. 
He  muft  perceive,  in  a moment,  that  the 
greateft  favour  he  can  fhew  to  the  former  of 
thefe,  is  to  forget  them,  while  he  thinks  on 
the  laft ; and  to  releafe  them  from  a company, 
in  which  they  cannot  fhine. 

To  conclude,  let  us  be  thankful  for  a Re- 
ligion, which  enables  us  to  ennoble  our  na- 
ture by  the  acquifition  of  this  great,  and  ge- 
nerous quality.  Let  us  refolve  to  improve  it 
wifely  and  virtuoufly  ; let  us  open  our  hearts 
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to  the  united  influences  of  its  precepts,  ex- 
amples, and  promifes  : let  us  drink  as  deeply 
as  we  can  into  its  divine  fpirit  ; and  may  the 
Almighty  grant,  that  we  may  ail  evermore 
enjoy  the  peace  and  beatitude  it  bellows, 
upon  all  who  imbibe  that  fpirit ! Amen. 


On 
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On  the  Spirit  proper  to  be  exercifed 
towards  the  Wicked. 


his  difciples , Why  eateth  your  majier  with 
publicans  and /inner s ? 


blackened  into  crimes,  by  thofe  who 
are  difpofed  to  put  malignant  conftruciions 
upon  the  condudt  of  mankind.  Our  Saviour 
was  at  this  time  performing  the  moft  amiable, 
and  the  moft  momentous  of  all  the  offices  of 
humanity.  He  was  fitting  with  companions, 
proverbial  for  their  vice,  with  a view  of  con- 
verting them  to  virtue.  He  was  acling  in  his 
character  as  the  Saviour  of  men  : endeavour- 
ing to  inftrudt  the  ignorant  ; to  awaken  the 
thoughtlefs;  to  touch  the  infenfible;  to  be- 
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On  the  Spirit  proper  to  be 

feech  the  enemy  of  God,  and  his  own  happi- 
nefs,  to  be  reconciled  ; to  recall  the  loft  fheep 
to  its  forfaken  fold. 

The  Pharifees,  perpetual  fpies  upon  his- 
conduft,  and  ever  upon  the  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity of  detecting  fome  impropriety  either 
in  his  words,  or  actions,  diftorted,  in  their 
malicious  reprefentations,  this  great  and  gene- 
rous defign,  into  a love  of  evil  company  ; an 
attachment  to  diffolute  fociety  ; and  a felec- 
tion  of  finners  for  his  favourite  aflociates,  and 
familiar  friends. 

His  anfwer  to  their  idle  queftion  addrefled 
to  his  difciples,  which  he  overheard,  con- 
tains a fatisfactory  apology  for  himfelf,  and  an 
ironical  reproof  of  them.  “ I came  not  to 
call  the  righteous,  (fuch  as  you)  but  finners 
to  repentance.” 

Befides  the  particular  obje£t  at  which  this 
queftion  of  the  Pharifees  dire&ly  aims,  the 
crimination  of  an  innocent  character,  there  is 
alfo  implied  in  it,  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  an  hard,  pitilefs,  unrelenting  fpirit  to- 
wards that  part  of  mankind,  who  have  made 
fhipw~reck  of  their  virtue  and  happinefs. 
Upon  thefe  proud  profeiTors  of  religion,  in 
ether  parts  of  Scripture,  this  fpirit  is  directly 
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charged.  Nor  did  it  die  with  them  : it  has 
defcended  to  this  day.  There  are  thofe,  nor 
is  their  number  Small,  who  continue  to  con- 
sider that  unhappy  claSs  of  human  creatures* 
who  have  forfeited  the  efteem  of  mankind* 
as  having  likewife  loft  all  claim  to  their  mer- 
cy  ; as  poffeffing  no  title  to  a place  in  the 
bofom  of  Charity;  as  beings  to  be  hated  with 
that  pure  and  perfect  abhorrence,  which  is 
due  only  to  evil  in  the  abftradt  ; as  wretches 
unworthy  of  a beneficent  office  or  a benevo- 
lent wifh,  from  whom  Social  attention  Should 
turn  entirely  away,  with  a loathing  that  al- 
lows them  not  a look,  and  with  a total  neg- 
ligence of  their  welfare. 

A milder,  and  more  humane  Sentiment, 
not  in  the  leaft  degree  allied  to  moral  relaxa- 
tion,  and  languor  ; perfedlly  congenial  with 
virtuous  energy  and  ardour;  is  what  I would 
wifh  to  See  prevail  among  them,  who  pro- 
feis  the  gentle,  and  generous  religion  of 
Jefus. 

There  are  thofe  who  err  on  both  Sides  of 
the  Sentiment,  with  which  it  becomes  the 
upright  to  contemplate  the  fallen  part  of  the 
moral  world.  Some  Suffer  their  love,  or 
their  refpedt,  for  the  perfon  of  the  (inner,  to 
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•appeafe  their  hatred,  or  blunt  their  contempt, 
for  the  fin.  In  the  faults  of  thofe,  to  whom 
they  are  attached  by  the  ties  of  intimacy,  or 
of  blood,  the  deformity  of  Vice  prefents  it- 
felf  to  their  view,  in  a form  fo  fair,  as  to  call 
no  frown  into  their  faces.  Perfonal  qualities 
likewife,  either  of  a lovely,  or  a brilliant  na- 
ture, which  they  contemplate  in  characters, 
with  whom  they  hold  a more  diftant  inter- 
courfe,  or  which  occur  to  the  eye  of  their 
imagination,  in  the  pages  where  human  life 
is  reprefented,  communicate,  in  the  fight  of 
multitudes,  a lufire  to  the  moral  blemilhes, 
alone  with  which  they  are  blended.  While 
others  not  only  permit  recommendatory  pro- 
perties in  the  perfon,  but  alfo  honourable 
diftinflions  in  the.  fit  nation,  of  the  crimi- 
nal, to  recommend  the  crime  to  their  re- 
fpecfc ; allow  nobility  of  rank  to  ennoble  moral 
meannefs  in  their  eltimation,  and  height  of 
flat  ion  to  lift  the  bafenefs  of  Vice. 

On  the  oppofite  hand,  as  there  are  thofe 
who  thus  fuffer  the  perion  of  the  finner  to 
fofteu  to  their  fight  the  harfh  lines  of  the  fin, 
there  are  others  who  permit  that  frown  of 
deteftation,  which  belongs  alone  to  the  hard 
features  of  abftracc  iniquity,  to  extend  itfelf 
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to  the  beings  by  whom  it  is  praCtifed  ; who 
throw  that  regard  upon  the  vicious,  which  it 
is  only  right  to  caft  upon  vice;  who  look 
upon  the  guilty  perfon,  with  the  fame  eye, 
with  which  aldne  it  is  proper  to  look  upon 
the  guilty  principle  ; and  who  fuffbr  moral 
enmity  to  fwallow  up  focial  love. 

In  combating  this  mixture,  in  the  mind,  of 
the1  man  and  his  vices,  I do  not  fet  my  face 
again  ft  a harmlefs  cloud  of  fpeculative  confu- 
fion  : in  feekijng  to  reftrain  this  ftretch  of 
moral  deteftation  beyond  its  bounds,  I am  not 
endeavouring  to  check  an  innocent  redund- 
ance of  virtuous  indignation  : I oppofe  a 

tran  fgreflion  again  ft  truth,  which,  in  palling 
the  line  of  intellectual  rectitude,  trefpaftes 
upon  prohibited  practical  ground  : I refill:  an 
excefs,  which  not  merely  overfteps  a decent 
temperance,  but  which  puftses  into  pofitive 
evil.  It  is  a fpirit,  immediately  hurtful  to 
the  temper,  and  ultimately  inimical  to  the 
conduCt,  of  him,  who  admits  it  into  his 
mind  : it  is  an  inhuman  feeling,  and  it  leads 
to  inhuman  aCtion.  He  who  prefer ves,  in 
his Jpeculation , a proper  feparation  between 
the  two  ideas  of  the  (inner,  and  the  fin,  is 
prompted,  in  his  practice,  to  make  a diftinc- 
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tioa  between  the  things  tbemfelves.  While 
he,  on  the  contrary,  who  confounds  immoral 
pra&ices,  and  immoral  perfons,  in  his  con^ 
temptations,  is  naturally  led  to  confound 
them  likewife  in  his  conduCt.  He  is  defirous 
to  fee  them  both  deftroyed  together  ; and  in- 
ftead  of  acting  the  part  of  the  benignant  phy- 
fician,  who  is  a foe  to  the  difeafe,  but  a friend 
to  the  patient,  he  would  extend  to  the  con- 
taminated creature  that  extermination,  which 
ought  to  be  confined  to  his  corrupt  quali- 
ties. 

The  book  of  Pfalms  prefects  to  the  reader 
a piety,  of  which  the  effufions  are.  always 
fervent,  and  frequently  generous,  but  with 
this  (lain  upon  it.  There  are  occafional  ap- 
pearances of  a fpirit  in  thefe  writings,  againft 
the  imitation  of  which,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  of  the  mild  and  benevolent  religion 
which  we  have  received,  Lp  put  his  hearers 
upon  their  guard.  There  are  feveral  fenti- 
meuts  of  a virulent,  and  vindictive  nature, 
fcattered  over  thefe  pious  compofitions,  fuch 
as  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  attended,  with 
any  acceptance,  from  the  harp  of  Devotion, 
to  the  God  in  whofe  praife  it  was  tuned  ; 
fuch  as  nothing  can  excufe,  but  ihe  infancy 
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of  liberal  knowledge  and  humanity,  at  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  were  penned:  and  fuch  as 
mud  be  fifted  from  thefe  facred  pieces,  be- 
fore they  can  be  per u fed  with  uniform  plea- 
fare,  or  ufed  throughout  as  exercifes  of  de- 
votion, by  the  more  enlightened,  and  human- 
ized worfhipper  of  chriftian  times,  and  mo- 
dern days. 

46  I hate  them  with  perfect  hatred,”  are 
words,  the  fpii  it  of  which  it  is  vice  to  feel, 
even  towards  the  enemies  of  virtue. — Happy 
fhall  he  be,  that  (hall  take  thy  little  ones,  and 
dafh  them  againft  the  (tones, ” is  a fentiment, 
which  can  find  no  hiding  place  for  its  de- 
formity, amidft  all  the  beauties  of  poetry, 
by  which  the  piece,  where  it  ftands,  is  ein- 
belliflied;  amidft  all  the  injuries  of  captive 
judea,  by  which  it  was  provoked  ; or  all  the 
patriot  tears,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  all  the  pious  figh's  of  abfence  from 
the  national  feat  of  worihip,  by  which  the 
reader  is  prepared  to  receive  it  with  an  indul- 
gent eye.  Still  it  ftands,  an  odious  and  of- 
fenfive  blot,  upon  an  immortal  fpng : and 
thefoothed  heart,  that  hadpaffed  with  a penfive. 
and  fentimental  delight,  through  the  fimple, 
and  affecting  graces  of  the  piece,  is  at  length 
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fhocked  and  wounded,  upon  difcovering  this 
fnake  among  the  flowers.  Humanity  recalls 
her  encomium,  and  Heaven  rejects  the  hymn. 

Such  a fentiment  as  this  would  now  be 
received  with  horror,  by  any  civilized  affem- 
bly  in  the  world,  in  reference  to  the  innocent 
offspring  of  the  mod  execrable  miscreants 
upon  the  face  of  it. 

That  principle  of  humanity,  which  forbids 
us  to  wifh  ill  to  the  progeny,  equally  prohibits 
malignant  wifhes  to  the  perfons,  of  the  worll: 
of  men  ; although  that  principle  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  adled  upon,  even  in  the  prefent  day, 
to  produce,  even  in  humaner  minds,  that  ex- 
plofion  of  this  latter  indiftinfltion  in  our  moral 
views,  which,  it  is  enough  exerciled  in  all 
minds,  to  infpire  of  the  former  condition. 

The  bad,  as  well  as  the  good,  are  the  ob- 
jects, not  indeed  of  efteem,  not  of  friendfhip, 
but  certainly  of  benevolence.  It  is  our  duty 
to  wifh  them  well,  and  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare by  every  method  in  our  power;  to  fur- 
vey  their  moral  condition,  not  with  a malig- 
nant, but  with  a melancholy,  eye;  while 
we  look  upon  vice  with  Ample,  and  un- 
minsded  enmity,  to  look  with  lamentation 
upon  the  fenfitive,  and  rational  beings,  who 
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are  the  feats  of  it ; in  (lead  of  confidering  them 
as  creatures  that  have  no  claim  to  companion, 
when  we  fee  them  plunged  in  ferious  and 
urgent  neceffity  for  the  means  of  fubfiftence, 
to  regard  them  as  fufficiently  wretched  in  the 
want  of  good  confidence  to  fupport  them,  and 
whether  they  be  the  enemies  of  virtue  in  ge- 
neral, or  our  own  in  particular,  if  they  hun- 
ger, to  give  tirem  bread,  if  they  thirft,  to  give 
them  drink.  We  are  bound,  inftead  of  feek- 
ing  to  extirpate  them  from  the  earth,  to  feek 
to  fave  them  from  their  fin  ; and  to  contem- 
plate the  punifhment,  which  Providence  may 
infliCt  upon  them,  and  from  which  we  cannot 
deliver  them,  not  with  a vindictive  delight, 
as  that  which  they  deferve  for  being  fo  bad, 
but  with  a virtuous  and  generous  reconcilia- 
tion to  it,  as  that  which  may  make  them 
better. 

I am  not  inculcating  that  undiitinp’uifli- 
ing  behaviour  towards  perfons  of  all  charac- 
ters, which  is  expreflive  of  moral  indiffe- 
rence, and  productive  of  moral  mifchief.  I 
do  not  recommend  the  criminal  part  of  man- 
kind to  your  intimate  intercourfe,  to  your 
efteem,  to  your  truft,  to  your  patronage  ; be- 
ftow  thefe  upon  thofe  that  deferve  them,  but 
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companion,  and  relief,  beftowupon  them  that 
want  them.  Give  your  fmiles  to  the  good  $ 
give  your  kind  wiffies,  and  humane  offices 
to  all.  Let  Approbation  look  round  for 
W orth  ; let  Friend  (hip  fearch  for  Excellence; 
let  Confidence  feek  for  Fidelity  ; but  Bene- 
volence lays  down  the  balances,  Of  an  ob- 
jed  of  Charity  a iufficient  qualification  is  a 
fenfe  of  pleafure  and  pain  ; a capacity  of  hap- 
pinefs  andmffery.  In  thus  aCting,  you  do  not 
confound  the  good  and  evil  characters  of  man- 
kind, in  one  undifcriminating  conduft  towards 
all : you  give  to  virtue  its  reward  : you  fay 
to  Merit,  “ All  that  I have  is  thine but 
it  is  meet  that  mercy  ffiould  be  denied  to 
none. 

In  the  firfl:  tranfport  of  generous  indigna- 
tion, upon  hearing  the  account  of  conduct 
peculiarly  deteftablc,  a man  of  virtuous  fen- 
fibility,  whofe  paffions  are  the  beft  governed, 
can  fcarceiy,  perhaps,  efcape,  for  a moment, 
that  confufion  in  his  views,  in  which  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  agent  lie  blended  together.  In 
the  firfl:  mift  of  moral  paffion,  his  mind  may 
not  be  able  to  fee  with  fufficient  clearnefs, 
to  make  a proper  diflinction  between  them. 
While  his  anger  is  greatly  kindled  againfl:  the 
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crime,  he  may  be  tempted  to  execrate  the 
criminal.  In  the  firft  rage  of  his  wounded 
fenfe  of  right,  he  may  look  up  to  Heaven, 
with  a wifli  for  the  defcent  of  its  fire  upon  the 
head  of  him,  who  thus  has  hurt  his  heart. 
But  of  this  fpirit,  if  he  have  imbibed  the  mild 
and  liberal  temper  of  chriftian,  contemplative, 
and  p’hilofophical,  philanthropy,  he  will  not 
allow  himfelf  to  be,  for  more  than  a moment. 
He  will  loon  call  down  his  eye  from  the  ma- 
levolent elevation  of  a devotion,  difpleafing  to 
the  Objedt  of  his  worfhip,  and  rebuked  by 
the  Author  of  his  religion. 

In  order  to  maintain,  in  our  minds,  that 
harmonious  mixture  of  enmity  againft  wicked- 
nefs,  and  good  wiflies  for  the  wicked,  which 
is  moft  congenial  with  the  fpirit  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  infeparably  conne&ed  with  the 
right  difcharge  of  our  duties  towards  perfons 
of  this  charafter,  there  are  feveral  confidera- 
tions  refpedting  them,  which  it  is  our  wifdom 
habitually  to  carry  with  us,  in  all  our  con- 
templations of  them.  Thefe  reflections  na- 
turally follow  one  another,  and  all  flow  out  of 
one  fact,  of  which,  however  obvious,  we 
are  apt  to  lofe  fight,  in  looking  to  this  clafs 
pf  mankind  ; which  is,  that  they  are  rational 
3 creatures; 
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creatures ; originally  made,  like  us,  in  the 
imagfe  of  the  Maker. 

o 

From  refledtion  upon  this  fact,  as  from  a 
fountain,  a feries  of  Sentiments  and  fenfations 
towards  the  unworthy  part  of  mankind  flow 
after  one  another,  all  operating  to  prevent  our 
moral  disapprobation  from  trelpaifing  upon 
human  kindnefs. 

Firft,  the  conflderation  of  what  the  wicked 
were  made  to  be  is  calculated  to  accompany 
the  angry,  and  turbulent  feeling,  produced  by 
the  detection  of  what  they  are,  with  the 
calm  companion,  which  arifes  out  of  the  con- 
templation of  downfal  from  eminence ; and 
to  mingle  with  the  contempt,  excited  by  their 
condudt,  a mournful  refpedt  for  their  capaci- 
ties. In  order  to  prefer ve  in  our  minds  that 
mixture  of  tendernefs,  which  is  neceflary  to 
temper  the  moral  deteftation,  infpired  by  the 
moral  turpitude  of  the  wicked,  lo  as  to  pre- 
vent malevolence  to  their  vicey  from  becom- 
ing malevolence  to  them , we  fhould  endea- 
vour to  l'ooth  ourfelves,  in  fome  meafure,  un- 
der the  irritated  fenfe  of  that  redlitude  which 
they  violate,  by  recourfe  to  the  mildnefs  of 
pert  five  emotion.  Fie  that  looks  upon  the 
depravity  of  the  bad  with  an  eye  confined  to 
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aflual  appearance,  will  furvey  it  with  fenfa- 
tions  very  different  from  his,  who  affociates 
along  with  it  the  fad  and  foftening  idea  of  de- 
clenfion  and  difiemper.  The  pecuniary  pride, 
that  defpifes  native  poverty,  contemplates 
opulence  decayed  with  refpeftful  pity.  The 
eye  that  regards  other  rubbifh  with  only  dif- 
guft,  regards  the  ruin  of  magnificence  with 
melancholy  reverence.  The  fenfe  that  feels 
nothing  but  pure  offence,  at  fight  of  a natu- 
rally noifome  animal,  is  accompanied  with, 
compafiion,  when  a human  body  appears  be- 
fore it,  infected  with  a loath fo me  difeafe. 
And  he  who  contemplates,  in  the  wickednefs 
of  man,  not  native  bafenefs,  but  fallen  up- 
rightnefs  ; not  original  deformity,  but  dif- 
figured  beauty;  not  natural  turpitude,  but 
contaminated  purity ; not  innate  darknefs, 
but  eclipfed  light  ; inftead  of  dwelling,  with 
undiverted  and  unmoderated  difguft,  upon  the 
prefent  figure  exhibited  by  human  creatures 
that  have  contracted  vice,  relieves  and  leni- 
fies  his  abhorrence  of  what  they  are,  by  re- 
fpeft  for  what  they  might  have  been,  and  by 
forrow  that  they  are  not  that. 

Secondly,  In  regarding  the  fallen  part  of 
the  human  race,  while  we  reflect  that  they 
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were  made  upright  as  ourfelves,  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  pay  a proper  attention  to  thofe 
infelicities  of  moral  fituation,  which  have 
been  the  occafion  of  their  fall.  This  reflec- 
tion will  mingle,  with  the  moral  abomination 
their  conduct  infpires,  the  moderative,  and 
corredlive  feeling,  at  once  of  pity,  in  contem- 
plating their  inferiority  in  virtue  to  us,  and 
of  humility,  in  furveying  our  virtuous  fupe- 
riority  to  them® 

It  will  be  denied  by  none,  that  there  are 
certain  advantages  for  the  prefervation  and 
improvement  of  human  virtue,  arifing  from 
education,  from  conftitution,  from  focial  con- 
nections, from  flat  ion  in  fociety,  and  from 
general  experience  in  life,  which  are  imparted 
to  mankind  in  very  different  degrees.  In  the 
cafe  of  fome,  they  are  almofl:  all  aflembled  : 
from  others,  they  are  almoft  all  withheld. 
A kind-hearted  man,  fuch  as  every  Chriftian 
fhould  be,  in  beholding  a criminal  individual, 
with  wbofe  hiftory  he  is  acquainted,  will 
confider,  and  give  all  its  weight  to  the  con- 
fideration,  whatever  circumftances,  unpropi- 
tious  to  innocence  and  virtue,  may  have  met 
in  his  particular  fituation  : and  in  contem- 
plating the  guilty  part  of  the  world  in  the 
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grofs,  he  will  feel  hirnfelf  inclined  to  fuppdfe, 
and  to  prefume,  that  they  may  have  been 
more  unhappy  than  he  has  been  in  their 
moral  education,  confidered  in  the  mod  com* 
prehenfive  fetife  of  the  word,  as  comprifing 
the  whole  feries  of  circumftances,  as  well 
without,  as  within  the  paternal  walls,  that 
have  operated  upon  the  mind,  from  the  firft 
moment  of  moral  fufceptibility,  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  character. 

Wh  en  he  trembles  over  the  tragical  effeCts 
of  ungovernable  anger,  and  impetuous  tem- 
per, “ Ah  ! cruel  parents  ! (he  will  exclaim) 
that  never  inftruCted  reafon  how  to  rein  thofe 
paffions !”  When  he  hears  with  horror  the 
vociferation  of  vulgar  blafphemy,  and  beholds 
the  barbarity  of  vulgar  hands,  he  will  lament 
the  moral  wilds,  where  weeds  flourifh,  and 
where  fruit  is  wanting,  becaufe  no  one  has 
planted,  becaufe  no  one  has  watered,  becaufe 
no  cultivation  has  been  beftowfed  upon  the 
neglected  ground.  When  he  liftens  to  the 
impious  jeft  of  the  accomplifhed  and  elegant 
fcoffer,  he  will  figh  over  the  fubjeCt  of 
fafhionable,  of  frivolous,  and  fceptical  tuition. 
When  he  obferves  the  fons  and  the  daughters 
. of  Pleafure,  drowning  reflection  in  amufe- 
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ment,  ct  taking  the  timbrel  and  harp,  fpend- 
ing  their  days  in  mirth,  and  in  a moment 
going  down  to  the  grave, ’*  precipitated  by 
mad  intemperance  into  an  untimely  tomb, 
he  will  be  diipofed  to  impute  their  licentious 
love  of  pleafure  to  a feries  of  temptations  to  it 
more  foliciting  and  importunate,  than  his  ap- 
petites have  had  to  contend  with  ; and  to  the 
abfence  of  invitations  to  intellectual  and  moral 
entertainment,  which  he  has  been  fo  happy 
as  to  have  received.  When  lie  contemplates 
the  difhoneft,  the  enemies  of  law,  the  prac- 
tifers  of  fraud  and  of  violence,  he  will  paint 
to  himfelf,  the  want  of  in  ft  ruCtion  ; the  pref- 
fure  of  poverty  ; the  abfence  of  employment  ; 
the  power  of  fedudtion,  from  artful  lips,  in 
the  morning  of  life,  in  the  moment  of  intoxi- 
cation, during  the  (lumber  of  Reafon.  He  will 
reprefent  to  himfelf  the  hefitating  confcience  ; 
the  reluClant  confent ; the  eloquent  perfuafive, 
44  Come  with  us ; let  us  lay  wait  ; let  us 
lurk  privily  for  the  innocent  ; we  fhall  find 
all  precious  fubftance ; we  fhall  fill  our 
houfes  with  fpoil ; caffc  in  thy  lot  among  us  ; 
let  us  all  have  one  purfe.”  He  will  imagine 
thefe  fafcinating  words  addrefled  to  youth; 
to  Youth,  whom  Wifdom  had  never  coun- 

felled ; 
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felled;  to  whom  no  venerable  Preceptor  had 
faid,  64  My  fon,  walk  not  thou  in  the  way 
with  them  ; refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path  ; 
for  their  feet  run  to  evil ; they  lay  wait  for 
their  own  blood,  and  lurk  privily  for  thdir 
own  lives.” — in  regarding  the  cruel,  the  un- 
feeling, the  opprefiive  great,  while  his  blood 
boils  with  honeft  indignation,  and  with  ge- 
nerous refentment,  at  the  cry  of  innocence, 
and  the  triumph  of  power  ; he  thinks,  with 
fome  pity,  on  thofe  that  have  always  pros- 
pered ; who  have  known  no  changes  ; who 
have  never  been  taught,  by  troubles  of  their 
own,  to  feel  for  thofe  of  others  ; or  inftructed 
in  their  frailty,  and  reminded  they  are  no 
more  than  men,  by  the  fenfe  of  pain.  46  Be- 
caufe  they  are  not  in  trouble,  (he  will  fay) 
therefore  it  is  that  violence  covereth  them  as 
a chain.” — In  contemplating  the  vain,  and 
the  proud ; that  are  puffed  up  with  con- 
ceit of  fancied  excellence;  who  fee  nothing 
in  all  nature  to  admire,  but  in  themfelves  ; 
who  are  blind  to  every  defefl:  of  their  own, 
and  to  every  merit  of  others;  in  Surveying 
this  felf-abforbed,  and  Self-enamoured  tribe, 
while  he  defpifes  their  folly,  he  thinks  of 
their  flatterers. 

Vol.  II.  Thirdly, 
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1 hirdly,  The  reflection,  that  the  guilty 
part  of  mankind  are  naturally  rational,  and 
moral  creatures,  is  farther  calculated  to  in- 
Ipire  that  compaffion  for  them,  which  ope- 
rates to  prevent  the  moral  abhorrence  ex- 
cited by  their  crimes,  from  producing  male- 
volence towards  their  perfons,  by  leading  us 
to  confider,  that  as  they  may  have  been  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  in  the  circumstances  that 
have  occafioned  their  lofs  of  virtue,  fo  they 
muft  of  neceffity  be  unhappy  in  the  abfence 
of  it.  When  a wicked  man  has  experienced 
a confiderable  portion  of  vifible  punifhment, 
when  we  fee  him  within  the  walls  of  im- 
prifonment,  or  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  or 
under  the  rod  of  law  ; when  we  have  feen 
him  fuffer  for  fome  time,  and  with  fome  fe- 
verity;  our  moral  anger  againft  him  relents  : 
we  “ forget  his  vices  in  his  woes:”,  we  fay, 
he  has  expiated  his  offences.  Alas ! a little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  enable  us 
to  fee  him  fuffer,  in  the  midft  of  furround- 
ing circumftances  of  eafe  and  profperity ; 
will  put  it  into  our  power,  when  others  are 
cawing  him,  and  wondering  wherefore  it  is 
that  the  way  of  fuch  an  one  is  permitted  to 
profper,  to  look  with  that  pity  upon  him, 

which 
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\vhich  (hall  prevent  our  animofity  to  the 
manners,  from  becoming  enmity  to  the  man. 
No  one  will  be  much  difpofed  to  vvifh  ill  to 
him,  whom  he  confiders  as  carrying  the 
worft  of  ills  within  him.  We  have  only  to 
reflect,  in  order  to  place  in  this  pitiable  light 
a perfon  of  fuch  a character,  in  fuch  a fitua- 
tion,  as  I am  fuppofing,  what  I fet  out  with 
ftating,  that  he  is  a rational,  and  moral  crea- 
ture; that  he  is  not  what  he  was  made  to  be, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  is  not  happy ; that  he 
is  in  an  unnatural,  and,  confequently,  muft  be 
in  an  uneafy  (late ; that  he  is  fick,  and, 
therefore,  certainly  in  frequent  pain ; that  his 
reafon  and  confcience  are  unreconciled  to 
what  he  is;  that  “ what  he  does,  he  would 
not,  what  he  would  not,  he  does;”  that  that 
in  him,  which  you  difapprove,  he  difapproves 
himjelf\  that  he  is  often  whipped  of  the  God 
within  him  ; that  his  paffions  are  his  matters, 
and  that  they  are  the  worft  of  mafters. 

In  fuch  refle£tions  as  thefe,  the  generous 
and  thoughtful  reader  of  the  cruelties  and 
tyrannies  of  mighty  men,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  has  fought  relief  from  that  violent  and 
harfh  feeling  of  abhorrence,  which  it  is  pain- 
ful to  a humane  mind  to  entertain  towards 
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any  human  creature;  and  which  it  is  preju* 
dicial  to  focial  virtue  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
harbouring.  He  has  followed  the  author  of 
the  prifoner’s  fighing,  to  the  (igh  of  his  own 
folitudes  : he  has  penetfated  to  the  internal 
tremours,  and  fecret  terrors  of  the  tyrant, 
before  whom  innocence  has  6t  trembled,  and 
feared  he  has  looked  into  the  heart  of  him, 
m whofe  hand  he  has  feen  the  iron  rod  of  op- 
preffion,  and  beheld  it  under  the  lafh  of  Con- 
fcience,  and  under  the  trampling  of  paflions  as 
oppreflive  to  bis  foul,  as  his  foot  could  have 
been  to  the  bodies  which  it  crufiaed. 

If  to  him  that  is  afilided  pity  fhould  be 
{hewed,”  let  it  be  fhewn  to  him  who  is  af- 
flicted with  vice ; who  is  vifited  with  the 
worfl:  of  troubles,  an  accufing  confcience, . 
and  tyrannical  paffions. 

This  view  of  the  prefent  internal  fituation 
of  the  wicked,  more  efpecially  when  accom- 
panied with  the  confideration  of  their  future 
condition,  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  continu- 
ing what  they  are,  will  not  fuffer,  if  with 
fufficient  tenacioufnefs  it  be  held  in  the  mind, 
the  ftrongeft  rno*ral  antipathy  to  their  prac- 
tices, to  harden  into  rancorous  hatred  to 
their  perfons : it  will  qualify  virtuous  anger 
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with  that  mixture  of  compaffion,  which  is 
neceflary  to  preferve  the  proper  temperament 
of  the  mind  ; and  will  powerfully  prompt  the 
ad  mini  ft  rat  ion  of  mercy  to  the  ferious  necef- 
fities  of  thofe,  whole  conduft  has  kindled 
that  anger,  in  oppolition  to  the  iron  maxim  of 
men,  who  would  pufh  fuch  perfons  out  of 
the  circle  of  claimants  to  pity,  whatever  the 
cry  of  their  lituation  for  relief,  with  a furly 
and  rigid  infenfibility ; who  would  wifh  to 
have  them  regarded  as  beings  unworthy  of 
human  help,  and  meriting  to  be  left  to  perilh 
without  mercy.  Who  that  looks  inward  to 
the  fecret  fenfations  of  their  breaft,  and  on- 
ward to  the  mournful  clofe  of  their  ftory,  can 
avoid  frowning  upon  them  through  his  tears  ; 
can  refrain  from  compaffionating  the  perfon, 
while  he  difapproves  the  chara£ter,  and  from 
pitying  the  tranfgreflbr,  while  he  hates  the 
tranfgreflion  ? Who,  when  he  fees  one  of 
this  unhappy  clafs,  funk  into  deep  diftrefs, 
muft  not  feel  himfelf  prompted  by  an  impulfe 
he  cannot  refill,  to  put  forth  his  hand,  if  it 
be  in  the  power  of  it,  and  help  him  up  ? 
Who  that  law  fuch  an  one,  in  fuch  a fitua- 
tion,  could  help  faying  to  him,  within  him- 
felf, “ Whatever  be  thy  demerits,  ’tis  no 
Q 3 office 
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office  of  mine  to  puniffi  thee  : I will  not  add 
my  fcourge  to  that  which  Heaven  hangs 
over  thee:  To  thine  own  Mafter  thou 

ffiandeft,  or  failed: : To  God  Almighty  I 
commit  thee  ! God  Almighty  have  mercy 
upon  thee  !” 

“ But  the  neceffity  that  fues  for  relief  is 
the  confequence  of  profufion,  the  direct 
puniffiment  of  Providence : Shall  I interfere 
with  the  courfes  of  divine  Juftice  ? Pluck 
from  the  hand  of  Heaven  its  rod,  and  fnatch 
from  righteous  vengeance  its  victim  ?” — Alas  ! 
you  cannot  do  it.  After  all  the  affiftance 
your  feeble  mercy  can  lend,  the  puniffiment 
of  prodigality  remains : and  Efficiently  fevere 
that  puniffiment  is.  Degradation  to  an  in- 
ferior ftation — 'the  frowns  of  defrauded  cre- 
ditors— the  infolence  of  former  flatterers — 
the  contempt  of  thofe  who  once  were  fcorned 
—the  bluffi  of  a pride  untaught  to  depend, 
and  unufed  to  beg — the  ffiame  of  even  fuc- 
cefsful  fupplication — the  frequency  of  fruit- 

lefs Is  not  this  enough  ? O God  ! in  the 

midfl:  of  judgment,  thou  remembered  mercy  ; 
make  us  merciful  to  one  another  ! 

Although  the  man,  in  whom  a good  heart 
is  guided  by  a good  underflanding,  will  admit 
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into  his  treatment  of  mankind  fuch  a degree 
of  moral  difcrimination,  as  may  be  neceflary 
to  encourage  virtue,  and  dilcourage  vice ; 
although  he  will  withhold  the  pecuniary 
affiftance,  which,  he  has  reafon  to  think,  will 
be  proftituted  to  the  purpofes  of  indolence, 
and  intemperance  ; though  he  will  not  wifh 
to  promote,  perhaps,  an  immediate,  or  total 
refcue  from  thofe  painful  confequences  of  in- 
difcretions,  or  of  crimes,  which  Providence 
has  appointed  their  punifhment,  and  which 
may  poffibly  contain  their  cure ; yet  will  not 
fuch  a man,  when  there  are  no  difiuafives  of 
this  kind  to  hold  the  hand  of  his  humanity, 
refufe  to  abfolute  neceffity  the  relief  it  afks, 
becaufe  it  wants  the  recommendation  of  a 
good  character,  and  is  therefore  without  the 
comfort  of  a good  confcience. 

If  any  one  fliould  object,  that  this  whole 
reprefentation,  which  I have  been  making  of 
vice,  as  being  the  creature  of  ill  education, 
and  the  object  of  generous  companion,  is  cal- 
culated to  encourage  continuance  in  it,  by 
affording  them,  who  have  fallen  into  it,  a 
fan&uary  from  the  reproaches  of  confcience, 
and  the  fears  of  future  punifhment  in  the 
foothing  idea  that  they  are  faulty  becaufe 
QL.4  they 
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they  have  been  unfortunate  ; I reply,  that  I 
have  not  made  this  reprefentation,  without 
the  mod  ferious,  and  decided  conviction,  after 
having  gone  round  about  it,  and  taken  a view 
of  its  practical  afpect,  on  all  its  Tides,  that  it 
is  the  only  reprefentation  that  is  effectually 
adapted  to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  man- 
kind : that  it  would  operate,  if  properly  en- 
tered into,  and  perpetually  prefen  ted,  with 
mod  comprehenfive  benignity,  upon  the  vir- 
tue of  fociety  : that  it  prefies  upon  parents, 
and  preceptors,  and  legifiators,  the  infinite 
importance,  and  moral  omnipotence,  of  per- 
fectly good  education:  that  it  reprefles  that 
pride  of  virtue,  which  is  unfpeakably  inju- 
rious to  the  genuine,  and  generous  fpirit  of 
it  : that  it  prevents  that  mifanthropy,  into 
which  virtuous  fenfibility,  when  repeatedly 
exafperated  by  human  vices,  is  apt  to  four  the 
temper  : and  that,  with  refpeCt  to  the  wicked 
themfelves,  it  is  fo  far  from  containing  any 
encouragement  to  them  to  continue  fuch,  as 
to  hold  out  the  moft  cogent  inducement  that 
can  be  propofed  to  them,  to  become  virtuous. 
If  I can  convince  a bad  man,  that  vice  is, 
in  itfelf,  the  foreft  of  all  evils,  and  virtue  the 
greateft  poffible  good ; I convert  him  more 
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erfe£lually  from  the  one  to  the  other,  than  by 
telling  him,  that  there  is,  in  the  eftablifhed 
courfes  of  things,  an  external  rod  for  the  one, 
and  reward  for  the  other.  If  I can  perfuade 
him,  that  vice  is  his  bane  ; no  reflexion  upon 
the  ftrength  of  the  temptation,  that  led  him 
to  take  it  to  him,  will  hinder  him  from  put- 
ting it  away  from  him.  If  I be  convinced, 
that  I am  fallen  into  a miftake  in  my  purfuit 
of  true  happinefs,  that  I have  loft  my  way  in. 
my  fearch  after  welfare ; the  confideration, 
that  the  feducing  circumftances,  which  led  me 
wrong,  would  have  decoyed  another , will 
have  no  tendency  to  reconcile  me  to  con- 
tinuance in  my  error,  or  retard,  for  fo  much 
as  a moment,  the  reftification  of  my  fteps. 
The  inftant  I am  deeply  and  decidedly  con- 
vinced, that  I am  66  wretched,  and  miferable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,”  it  is  of  little 
confequence  to  me,  how  I came  into  this  hate 
of  mifery  : my  bufinefs  is  to  get  out  of  it, 
and  to  make  that  efcape,  which,  if  it  be  in  my 
will,  1 feel  to  be  in  my  power. 

Fourthly,  Another  confideration,  naturally 
flowing  out  of  the  refledlion,  that  thofe 
whom  vice  has  infe<fled  were  formed  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  purity  of  virtue,  which  is  adapted 
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ftill  more  to  moderate  the  harffinefs  and 
afperity  of  the  fenfation,  with  which  a moral 
eye  furveys  their  moral  corruption,  is,  the 
partiality  of  their  depravity.  Irritated  and 
difgufted  at  what  we  fee  and  hear  of  their 
conduct,  we  are  apt  to  confider  them  as  made 
up  of  evil,  without  any  mixture  of  good. 
We  extend,  in  imagination,  the  ftain  that 
ftrikes  our  fight,  over  every  point  of  their 
character.  We  paint  to  ourfelves  a ffiade 
which  has  penetrated  the  whole  eflence,  and 
conceive  of  a dark,  and  total  eclipfe  of  cha- 
racter. But  this  is  not  the  cafe:  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  worft.  Thofe,  who  have 
mod  disfigured  their  nature,  have  not  ob- 
literated every  feature  of  that  divine  image, 
in  whofe  likenefs  they  were  made.  In  the 
faded,  and  wafted  form  of  the  wideft,  and 
molt  way-worn  wanderer  from  His  houfe,  the 
Father  ftill  recognizes  his  child  : fome  traces 
of  former  beauty  yet  remain,  that  faintly  pro- 
claim affinity  to  Heaven,  that  feebly  evince 
divinity  of  defcent. 

There  is  no  where  to  be  found,  among 
human  creatures,  pure,  unmingled,  and  per- 
fect evil.  It  is  a monfter  that  was  never  feen. 
Fiction  may  paint  it,  but  Nature  knows 

it 
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it  not.  Like  fallen  ftrudtures,  once  fair  and 
ftately,  over  which  Time  has  triumphed,  but 
of  which  there  are  yet  fome  venerable  remains  ; 
of  the  former  elegance  and  grandeur  of  which 
the  penfive  traveller  is  told  by  broken  columns 
and  imperfedl  arches ; the  mournful  ruins  of 
human  nature,  in  which  the  mind  appears  in 
its  moft  mouldering  ftate,  exhibit  neverthe- 
lefs  fome  relics  of  native  goodnefs,  fome  frag- 
ments of  original  excellence,  which  proclaim 
the  wifdom  of  the  Builder,  and  give  a gloomy 
grace  to  the  character  decayed.  In  the  moft 
attached  to  vice,  there  is  antipathy  to  it : in 
the  moft  extinguiftied  goodnefs,  there  are 
embers  of  benevolence  : in  the  moft  broken 
integrity,  there  are  pieces  and  remnants  of  rec- 
titude. There  are  moments,  there  are  fixa- 
tions, when  even  the  hardened  malefadtor, 
the  dark  affafiin,  the  furious  bandit,  will  drop 
an  iron  tear  ; will  melt  into  a fullen  foftnefs  ; 
will  difcover  a principle  of  wild  honour  ; emit 
a flalh  of  favage  gratitude ; and  breathe  a 
fpirit  of  rough  generofity. 

From  the  moft  defolate  fhipwreck  of  hu- 
man virtue,  there  is  always  fomething  faved. 
Let  us  not  over-look  it.  Let  us  remember, 

that 
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that  all  human  evil  has  in  it  fome  mixture  of 
good.  A vicious  man  is  not  vice. 

Fifthly,  Another  con  fi  deration,  the  la  ft  I 
fhall  lay  before  yon,  and  infeparably  connected 
with  the  preceding  one,  which  is  calculated 
to  temper  our  contemplation  of  this  clafs  of 
human  creatures,  with  the  tendernefs  necef- 
fkry  to  the  prefervation  of- our  humanity  to- 
wards them,  is  the  poflibility  of  their  recovery 
to  virtue.  We  know  not,  but  at  fome  future 
period,  they  may  become  entitled  *to  our 
efteem.  Thofe  that  are  moft  “ dead  in  tref- 
palTes  and  fins,”  have  in  them  a principle  of 
life,  a latent  fpark,  that  makes  moral  revival 
at  lead  a poflible  thing.  In  looking,  then,  at 
a criminal  character,  while  we  condemn  what 
it  is,  let  us  reded:  upon  what  it  certainly 
might  be  made,  and  upon  what  hereafter, 
perhaps,  it  may  aBually  become.  This  view, 
though  but  of  the  merely  poffihie  glory  of 
a creature^  now  under  the  cloud  of  moral 
ignominy,  will  throw  a faint  fplendour  over 
his  prefent  appearance  in  our  eye,  and  a little 
foften  to  our  f^ht  the  hlacknefs  of  the  co- 
lour.  We  fhall  not  look  upon  a ihade, 
which  we  conftder  as  moveable  and  tranfit’ory, 
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with  the  horror  infpired  by  the  idea  of  in- 
delible darknefs. 

The  reflection,  that  thofe,  who  now  are 
objeCls  of  our  difapprobation,  certainly  might, 
and  poffibly  may,  be  rendered  deferving  of 
our  efteem,  will,  inftead  of  fuffering  our  con- 
demnation of  their  preient  practices  to  raife  in 
us  any  ill  will  to  their  perfons,  poflefs  our 
minds  with  a benevolent  wifh  that  they  may 
undergo,  and  lpur  us  to  the  employment  of 
every  method  in  our  power  to  promote  in 
them,  that  moral  change,  of  which  we  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  lulceptible.  When,  in  the 
prefen t feat  of  vice,  we  contemplate  a fabric 
fitted  to  be,  and  that  may  at  fome  time  or 
other  become,  the  temple  of  Virtue,  we  fhall 
look  upon  it,  not  with  a wifh  to  behold  it  be- 
molifhed,  but  to  fee  it  inhabited  by  its  right- 
ful tenant. 

In  the  amendment  of  human  manners,  in- 
dividuals may  fomet-imes  do  much.  The 
community  might  do*  more  : the  community 
might  do  all.  And  much  mud  every  bene- 
volent member  of  an  enlightened  nation  wifh, 
that  his  country  would,  in  her  wifdom  and 
in  her  mercy,  employ  the  power  file  pof- 
idTes,  of  reclaiming  from  vice  the  millions  of 
3 * citizens 
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citizens  fhe  condemns  to  die.  The  frequency 
of  capital  punifhments  is  a melancholy  {pecu- 
lation to  the  man,  who  not  only  thinks,  but 
knows,  that  among  all  the  multitude,  vaft  as 
it  is,  of  human  malefactors,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  a moral  incurable.  But  we  have 
paid  more  attention  to  the  art  of  reftoring  the 
wandering  reafon,  than  to  that  of  recalling 
the  erring  heart.  For  thofe  members  of  fo- 
ciety,  whom  intellectual  diforder  has  rendered 
dangerous,  we  ereCt  afylums ; we  exercife 
much  long  fuffering  ; and  pradife  many  a 
healing  art : upon  them,  whom  moral  de- 
rangement has  made  mifchievous,  with  an 
unmerciful  impatience,  we  infliCt  death.  I 
hope,  however,  the  day  is  at  no  great  diftance, 
when  the  amputation  of  its  moft  diftempered 
members  fhali  not  be  thought  neceflary  to 
the  health,  and  fafety  of  the  community. 

Let  us,  as  individuals,  be  ever  ready,  when- 
ever we  poflefs  opportunity  and  influence,  to 
perform  this  moft  important  and  generous  of 
all  the  offices  of  charity  ; this  glorious,  and  ho- 
nourable office,  which  filled  the  heart  and 
engrofled  the  life,  of  the  founder  of  our  faith. 
Let  us  alfo,  like  him,  afpire,  as  far  as  our 
7 abilities 
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abilities  extend,  to  be  the  redeemers  of  man- 
kind from  iniquity;  to  heal  the  fick  in  mind  ; 
to  fave  fouls  from  death ; to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  happy ; and  people  the  man- 
fions  of  heaven.  Amen. 
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SERMON  XX. 

Add  to  your  faith , virtue — 

2 Peter  i.  5. 

TO  many  of  my  prefent  hearers  it  may 
be  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  term 
in  the  original,  which  we  have  tranflated 
Virtue,  fignifies  Fortitude : and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  our  tranflators  intended  to  exprefs 
this  idea  ; it  being  one  of  the  obfolete  fenfes 
of  the  englilh  word  they  have  made  ufe  of, 
though  not  the  meaning  which  it  conveys  to 
a modern  ear.  The  fentence,  indeed,  taken 
altogether,  fufficiently  explains  the  fenfe  of 
this  part  of  it.  It  evidently  confifts  of  an 
enumeration  of  particular  virtues ; and  we 
cannot  confider  all  that  follow,  as  included  in 
the  firft,  without  charging  this  writer  with 
an  inftance  of  peculiarly  confufed  divifion, 
Vol.  II.  R not 
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not  to  be  fuppofed,  in  a perfon  of  common 
clearnefs  of  conception,  and  accuracy  of  ideas* 

This  interpretation  of  the  text,  then,  I 
propofe  to  take  along  with  me,  in  what  I 
have  to  fay  upon  it*  66  Add  to  your  faith, 
fortitude.” 

This  virtue  is  here  put  at  the  head,  and 
ftationed  in  the  front  of  all  the  reft,  as  if  it 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  prince,  and  pro- 
testor of  the  virtues.  And,  indeed,  fortitude 
is  neceflary  to  fo  many  of  the  acts  of  virtue, 
and  enters  fo  much  into  the  eftence  of  it,  as 
to  forbid  our  wonder,  that  thefe  two  words 
were  ever  made  fynonymous. 

The  days,  in  which  this  epiftle  was  penned, 
were  days,  in  which  fortitude  was  peculiarly 
requifite  for  every  profeflor  of  our  holy  faith  : 
in  which,  to  faith  if  fortitude  were  not  added, 
faith  could  not  be  even  profefled.  During 
the  ftruggle  of  Chriftianity  with  the  world, 
every  one,  who  would  become  a chriftian,  was 
obliged  to  ftretch  every  mufcle  of  his  mind, 
and  to  put  the  whole  ftrength  of  his  princi- 
ples into  adtion.  Perfecution  or  apoftacy, 
death  or  dlftronour,  was  then  the  dread  alter- 
native, to  which  the  choice  of  the  church 
was  con  filed. 
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Thofe  times  are  pall:.  The  religion,  they 
could  not  crufh,  has  long  remained  unmo- 
lefted . 44  The  kings  of  the  earth”  no  longer 

66  fet  themfelves,”  or  the  44  rulers  take 
counfel  together  againft  it.”  Our  afiemblies 
we  are  now  unanxious  to  conceal.  We  are 
no  more  under  a neceftity  of  hiding  our  heads 
in  corners,  when  we  meet  together  in  the 
name  of  Chrift.  Our  doors  are  no  longer 
(hut,  for  fear  of  either  the  Jews,  or  the  Ro- 
mans. We  meet  together  in  the  face  of  day  : 
chriftian  churches  (hoot  their  confpicuous 
fpires  into  the  fky  : chriftian  chapels  make 
a public  appearance  in  every  town,  and  village 
of  the  land.  We  enter  our  temples;  we 
hear  our  teachers  ; we  return  to  our  houfes  ; 
and  44  no  one  dares  to  make  us  afraid.”  The 
Sanhedrim  has  loft  its  authority,  and  the 
Caefars  are  46  clods  of  the  valley.” 

What,  then,  is  there  no  farther  occalion 
for  faying  to  a chriftian,  44  Add  to  your  faith, 
fortitude  ?”  Far  otherwife.  Without  fome 
exercife  of  this  virtue,  no  one  can  either  per- 
form the  duties,  or  pafs  through  the  feenes  of 
fuch  a world  as  this,  in  that  manner  which 
Chriftianity  inculcates.  For  him,  whofe  trials 
are  now  of  the  moft  indulgent  nature,  it  may 
R 2,  hereafter 
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hereafter  be  neceffary,  for  any  thing  he  can 
tell  to  the  contrary,  to  furnifh  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing,  and  heroic  proofs  of  a firm  and  invinci- 
ble fpirit.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  it  is 
what  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  it  is  what  we 
frequently  require  to  be  reminded  of,  in  thefe 
days  of  ecclefiaftical  peace  and  profperity,  that, 
although  we  are  not  called  by  Providence  to 
make  the  fame  facrifices  to  the  fervice  of  God 
and  fociety,  to  which  the  firft  profeflfors  of 
Chriftianity  were  fummoned  ; yet  that  the 
fame  fpirit,  which  emboldened  them  to  fuffer, 
and  to  die,  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  which 
would  lead  us  to  obey  the  call  of  fimilar  occa- 
fions,  with  fimilar  courage,  is  full  required 
of  us  all.  The  chriftian  charafter  is  one; 

yefterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever  the  fame;” 
fometimes  rouzed  into  intenfe  adlion,  and 
fometimes  fufFered  to  fiand  flill ; but,  whe- 
ther called  to  the  flake,  or  left  to  the  placid 
employment  of  worfhipping  the  God  of  Hea- 
ven, and  wiping  the  eye  of  affiidtion,  the 
principle  that  infpires  it  is  the  fame.  It 
breathes  the  fpirit  of  virtuous  fortitude,  and 
of  virtuous  defiance,  when  there  is  nothing 
for  virtue  to  defy,  when  there  is  nothing  for 
virtue  to  endure.  Though  no  antagonift  ap- 
pear. 
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pear,  it  is  dill  the  champion  of  duty.  That 
is  the  high  title  which  it  eternally  wears ; 
that  is  the  high  office  which  it  holds,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places ; and  the  fipirit  of 
which  it  perpetually  preferves.  Every  day, 
every  hour,  it  walks  round  the  lids,  pro- 
claims its  challenge  of  all  oppofition,  and 
holds  itfelf  in  continual  readinefs  for  combat. 

What  I propofe  to  do  in  this  difcourfe, 
is  to  point  out  the  feveral  operations  of 
fortitude ; after  which  I will  beg  leave  to 
mention  fome  of  the  means  of  acquiring  this 
temper ; and  then  conclude  with  fuggefting 
a few  motives  to  make  ufe  of  them. 

The  office' of  fortitude  is  to  refill  allure- 
ments to  do  wrong,  and  to  fupport,  with 
dignity,  adverfity,  and  death. 

In  the  firfl  place.  Fortitude  expredes  itfelf, 
in  refilling  allurements  to  do  wrong.  To 
oppofe  the  inclinations  of  nature  to  accept, 
what  is,  in  a high  degree,  agreeable  to  the 
paffions  and  appetites  of  the  human  bread, 
when  the  tedimony  of  a good  confidence,  and 
the  hope  of  divine  favour,  are  to  be  given  in 
exchange,  requires  no  inconfiderable  portion 
of  drength  of  mind.  This  magnanimity  is 
difiplayedj  when  youth,  high  paffioned,  and 
R 3 panting 
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panting  for  delight,  refufes  to  enter  the  flow- 
ery paths  of  licentious  pleafure;  and  refolves 
to  walk  in  no  ways  but  thofe,  however  thor- 
ny, and  rough  they  prove,  which  lead  to 
Heaven,  and  to  God,  This  magnanimity  is 
yet  more  exhibited,  when  honeft  poverty 
turns  away  its  eye  from  looking  upon,  and 
pufhes  afide  the  hand  which  holds  in  it,  a 
temptation  of  more  than  common  attraction, 
to  the  performance  of  what  equity  and  ho- 
nour will  not  allow.  To  thefe  kind  of  trials, 
mankind  are  called,  in  very  different  degrees. 
They  are  not  all  alike  propelled  by  natural 
inclination,  or  alike  expofed  by  external  fixa- 
tion, to  fenfual  excelfes,  in  the  morning  of 
life  : not  to  all  is  the  opportunity  prefented, 
of  refuting  the  wages  of  difhonefty,  when 
under  the  preffure  of  indigence.  And  of 
them,  who  by  fuch  temptations  have  been  ne- 
ver befet,  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  who  would,  and 
who  would  not,  be  able  to  repel  their  attacks. 
A capacity  of  doing  this,  however,  enters  into 
the  character  of  fortitude.  To  fay,  “ No,” 
when  thus  enticed,  is  one  of  the  moft  ho- 
nourable and  arduous  efforts  of  this  principle. 

Secondly,  Fortitude  difcovers  itfelf,  in  flip- 
porting  with  firmnefs  the  fufferings  of  life. 

To 
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To  poflfefs  this  fpirit,  we  muft  poflefs  fuch  a 
fuperioritv  to  pain,  of  every  kind,  as  never 
to  flee  from  it,  when  it  oppofes  our  perform- 
ance of  duty,  or  to  fink  under  it,  when  it 
falls  upon  us  in  the  unavoidable  courfe  of 
things.  He,  who  would  give  proofs  of  his 
being  fortified  by  this  principle,  muft  fuffer 
no  accident,  however  terrible,  to  unhinge  his 
heart.  In  palling  through  the  darkeft  (hades 
of  adverfity,  in  walking  through  the  tremend- 
ous night  of  tragedy,  he  may,  for  he  mnti, 
pay  to  Nature  her  tribute.  He  may  burft  into 
tears ; he  may  break  into  lamentation  ; he 
may  feel,  for  a while,  the  agony  that  can 
neither  fpeak,  nor  weep;  but  he  muft  not 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  agitated  into  madnefs,  or 
to  fink  into  defpair : he  muft  not  either  ar- 
raign the  providence  of  God,  or  feek  for  r er 
fuge  in  the  grave.  When  difeafe  prepares  its 
rack,  when  wealth  on  a fudden  takes  wing, 
when  imprifonment  locks  him  from  the  light, 
when  prejudice  loads  him  with  reproach, 
when  perfecution  levels  its  arrows  at  him, 
when  filial  ingratitude  puts  forth  its  fting, 
when  faithlefs  Friendfhip  turns  away  her  eye, 
or  when  faithful  Friendfhip  refigns  her  breath, 
he  muft  be  able  to  preferve  his  felf-poiTefiion ; 
to  hold  his  faith,  and  piety  unfhaken  5 tov 
R 4 purfuo 
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purfue  his  exertions  in  the  field  of  duty  ; to 
blefs,  and  to  hope  in  Almighty  God.  He, 
who  to  faith  has  added  fortitude,  will  not 
fuffer  either  of  thefe  blows  to  break  his  heart, 
or  the  dread  of  either  of  thefe,  or  of  any 
others,  to  beat  his  fpirit  back  from  prefling 
towards  the  ends  of  virtue.  In  public  life, 
he  will  not  be  intimidated  by  popular  cla- 
mours, and  political  calumnies,  from  doing, 
what  he  thinks,  his  duty  to  his  country.  In 
private  life,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  fafhionable  and  polite,  to  fhame  him  either 
into  infidelity,  or  into  deviation  from  the 
fimplicity  and  purity  of  virtuous  manners. 
Nor  will  the  fear  of  pain,  or  poverty,  or 
chains,  or  exile,  prevent  him  from  rendering 
to  fociety  any  fervices  to  which  the  voice  of 
Providence  may  call  him. 

Thirdly,  Fortitude  is  difplayed,  in  fupport- 
ing,  with  ferenity  and  felf-pofleffion,  the 
pains  of  death.  Some  of  the  pains  of  life 
have  been  thought  worfe  than  death : to 
death,  it  is  certain,  that  the  fufferers  of  them 
have  frequently  flown  for  refuge  from  them. 
The  certainty  of  this  fa  ft,  however,  is  far 
from  determining  the  queftion.  The  bitter- 
nefs  of  death  is  to  be  confidered  as  propor- 
tioned 
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tioned  to  the  fweetnefs  of  life,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  its  arrival ; and  death,  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  occafion  for  fortitude,  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  be  met,  in  the  midft  of  a condi- 
tion by  which  exiftence  is  endeared.  To 
pals  from  eafe,  from  profperity,  from  friend- 
fhip,  from  family,  from  every  thing  that 
renders  life  delightful,  to  the  agonies  of  dif- 
folution,  and  the  darknefs  of  the  grave,  with- 
out Ihrinking  from  the  hour,  is  certainly  no 
eafy  talk  : and  I have  chofen  to  conlider  this 
fituation  of  fortitude,  feparately,  as  there  is  a 
Angularity  in  it,  which  feems  to  fet  it  by  itfelf* 
That  pain  which  infpires  a wilh  to  die,  and 
that  which  is  occafioned  by  wifhing  to  live, 
when  called  to  die,  are  fo  different  from  each 
other,  that  they  may  be  confidered  apart, 
without  any  impropriety.  There  is  a night 
of  myftery  around  the  moment  of  dilfolution, 
there  is  a profound  ignorance  of  the  parting 
pang  which  may  accompany  it,  there  is  a de- 
gree of  doubtfulnefs,  even  in  minds  in  which 
religion  has  taken  the  deepeft  root,  of  what 
may  be  beyond  it ; which  confpire  to  render  the 
laft  hour  of  life  tremendous  to  Human  Nature, 
when  it  is  tranquilly  contemplated,  in  the 
abfenceof  thofe  tragical  circumftances,  which 
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lead  her  to  rufh  towards  it,  with  that  rath, 
and  dreadful  hurry  that  admits  not  of  reflec- 
tion upon  it.  And  coolly  to  go  forth  to  face 
this  enemy  of  man,  in  the  midft  of  health, 
and  competence,  and  every  thing  that  can 
lead  nature  to  relinquifh  life  with  reluctance, 
at  the.  call  of  duty  ; or  calmly  to  await  its 
coming,  in  the  filent  chamber  of  ficknefs, 
upon  the  couch  of  ferene  meditation  upon  it, 
when  all  is  aftive  thought  and  lively  antici- 
pation ; to  perceive  the  gradual  approaches  of 
it,  in  all  that  paffes  within  us,  in  ail  that 
paffes  without  us  ; in  the  face  of  the  phyfi- 
cian,  in  the  looks,  and  the  whifpers,  of  at- 
tendants and  friends  ; to  infer  from  filent  for- 
row,  what  affeClion  is  afraid  to  fpeak;  to  take 
a long  and  formal  farewel  of  every  familiar, 
and  friendly  face,  and  bid  an  ev6rlafting  adieu 
to  each  domeflic  fcene,  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  nature; — to  be  able  to  do  this,  with 
a compofed,  and  placid  fpirit,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  comforting  the  diftrefs,  and  cont riving 
the  future  happinefs,  of  furvivors  ; is  no  fmafl 
proof  of  a ftrong,  and  well  fortified  mind. 

Such,  in  a few  words,  are  the  feveral  in- 
ftances  in  which  fortitude  (hews  itfelf.  I pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  means  of  acquiring  this 
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temper.  In  a time  of  peace,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  preferve  difcipline  in  an 
army,  that,  when  the  trumpet  founds  to 
arms,  it  might  acquit  itielf  with  honour  in 
the  field.  And,  in  the  abfence  of  danger  and 
diftrefs,  in  the  feafons  of  ina&ivity  and  reft, 
the  human  mind  may  cultivate  that  vigour, 
which  will  enable  it  to  face  every  difficulty 
that  may  oppofe  the  profecution  of  honour- 
able enterprife,  and  to  hand  up  under  what- 
ever afflictions,  Providence,  at  fome  future 
period,  may  throw  upon  it.  Perfecutlon, 
my  fellow  chriftians,  (lumbers ; you  rejoice 
that  it  does,  and  fo  do  I ; and  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  rejoice  ; but,  while  we  rejoice,  let  us 
alfo  tremble  : for  there  is  danger,  left  that 
generous  and  invincible  fpirit,  which  it  rouz- 
ed  in  the  primitive  profeflors  of  our  faith, 
fhould  (lumber  along  with  it.  In  the  abfence 
of  private  trials,  likewife,  there  is  room  for 
fearing,  left  the  heart  fhould  fuffer  thofe 
faculties  to  deep,  which  outward  circum- 
ftances  do  not  call  forth  : fhould  grow  feeble, 
timid,  and  irrefolute,  in  confequence  of  this- 
dormancy  of  its  powers : and,  when  pain 

and  troubles  attack  it,  be  unable  to  make  any 
ftand  againft  them.  Military,  and  moral, 

experience. 
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experience,  in  this  refpedt,  refemble  each 
other.  If,  during  a ceflfation  of  hoftilities, 
luxury  and  relaxation  enter  the  camp,  it  be- 
comes an  eafy  conqueft  : and,  in  like  man- 
ner, if,  when  profperity  and  eafe  furround  it, 
the  human  mind  allows  its  powers  to  recline, 
and  employs  no  means  to  preferve  them  awake 
and  a£tive ; the  onfet  of  adverfity  will  be  fure 
to  overfet  it.  Let  us,  then,  have  the  wif- 
dom  to  devote  the  hours  of  fecurity  and  tran- 
quillity to  fuch  mental  exercifes,  as  may 
maintain  in  the  mind  a capacity  of  fupport- 
ing  the  fhock  of  a change.  What  thefe 
exercifes  are,  allow  me  to  lay  before  you. 

The  firft  I fhall  mention  is  intenfe  and  re^ 
peated  meditation  upon  the  objects  of  our  holy 
faith.  The  firft  ftep  towards  adding  to  our 
faith  fortitude,  is  to  add  to  our  faith  liability; 
and  to  open  our  hearts  to  its  full  influence 
upon  them.  The  way,  to  do  this,  is  often  to 
refledl  upon  what  our  religion  reveals  to  us : 
frequently  to  fet  the  awful  fcenes  it  unfolds, 
full,  and  fairly,  in  our  view  : to  make  our  re-« 
treat  from  this  world,  and  wrap  ourfelves  in 
the  profpe£l  of  the  next.  By  means  of  thus 
keeping  up  a daily  commerce  with  the  world 
to  come,  we  fhall  acquire  more  lively  and 
7 ' animated 
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animated  views  of  it;  diminifh  its  di fiance ; 
bring  it  to  our  door  ; and  fvvell  it  out  to  the 
impreffive  fize  of  a prefent  object.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  intercourfe  of  our  thoughts 
with  it,  and  approach  of  our  hearts  towards 
it,  whenever,  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives,  the 
occafion  occurs,  which  calls  us  to  difeover  in 
our  conduit,  that  we  are  actuated  by  a 
66  refpeit  to  the  recompenfe  of  reward,”  the 
idea  of  that  46  better  country,”  which  our 
meditations  have  thus  powerfully  anticipated, 
and  taken  hold  of,  will  readily  recur  to  us, 
and,  like  a voice  from  heaven,  rouze  us  into 
a vigorous  exertion  of  our  moral  powers. 

If,  therefore,  while  dangers  and  difficulties 
are  away,  we  would  enable  ourfelves  to  rife 
fuperior  to  them,  when  they  aflail  us,  let 
us  keep,  as  conftantly  as  w’e  can,  upon  that 
wing  of  contemplation,  which  carries  us  up 
towards  heaven,  and  whence  every  thing  in 
this  world  looks  little,  and  comparatively  con- 
temptible. Faith  is  the  nurfe  of  Fortitude  : 
let  Faith  be  always  at  our  fide,  and  we  (hall 
ever  be  firm.  By  faith,  the  firfi:  chrifiians 
conquered  the  world  : by  faith,  we  muft  ac- 
quire the  fame  unconquerable  fpirit. 
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In  the  fecond  place,  The  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  general  virtue  will  be  found,  to  pro- 
duce a proportionable  improvement  in  forti- 
tude in  particular.  We  are  apt  to  confider  the 
feveral  virtues,  as  independent  of  each  other  ; 
to  imagine  that  they  have  no  connexion  with 
one  another  ; and  that  they  may  exift  fepa- 
rately,  as  well  as  together.  We  do  not  con- 
fider, that  they  are  but  different  exercifes  of 
the  fame  fpirit.  Fortitude  is  an  operation  of 
the  fame  principle,  which  produces  every 
other  ad  of  virtue.  By  ftrengthening,  there- 
fore, the  virtuous  principle  in  general,  we 
fhall  add  vigour  to  this  quality  in  particular. 

The  moral  procefs  of  the  human  mind, 
when  put  into  motion  bv  religion,  appears  to 
be  this  : Faith  fir  ft  awakens  Fortitude;  For- 
titude enters  upon  the  cultivation  of  virtue  ; 
and  virtue,  in  its  progrefs,  increafes  the  for- 
titude that  gave  it  birth. 

There  are  three  caufes  of  a firm  and  in- 
trepid foul  : a fenfe  of  fecurity  ; lively  animal 
fpirits  ; and  the  moderation  of  the  felfifh  paf- 
fions.  All  of  thefe  caufes  are  increafed  by 
general  improvement  in  virtue. 

The  more  of  it  any  man  is  confcious  of 
poffeffing,  the  more  eftablifhed  will  be  his 
3 affurance 
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tifllirance  of  divine  favour,  and,  confequently, 
of  perfonal  fafety  and  welfare,  in  every  fitua- 
tion  of  danger  and  trouble. 

The  more  moderate  he  is  in  fenfual  gratifi- 
cation, the  lefs  he  allows  himfelf  to  lie  in  the 
lap  of  floth,  the  more  intenfely  he  keeps  up 
the  proper  employment  of  his  powers,  the 
more  alert  will  be  his  faculties  ; the  more 
fprightly  his  fenfations;  the  more  firm 
and  fearlefs  his  heart ; and  the  greater  his 
animal,  and  mechanical  capacity  to  encounter 
difficulties,  when  they  occur,  in  a manly  and 
fpirited  manner. 

And,  to  conclude,  the  more  he  imbibes  of 
that  benevolent  and  generous  temper,  which 
Chriftianity  inculcates  upon  him  ; of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  ; the  more  capable  he  be- 
comes of  public  fpirit,  and  enlarged  views  ; the 
mote  readily  will  he  be  reconciled  to  thofe  af- 
flictions, which  he  knows  to  be  effential  parts  of 
the  wife  plan  which  Providence  has  concerted 
to  accompliffi  the  good  of  the  whole  ; the  more 
infenfible  he  will  be  to  private  pain,  and  for- 
row  ; the  more  abfent  and  abflra&ed  from 
perfonal  troubles ; and  the  more  difpofed  to 
46  mock  at  fear,”  to  “ count  the  darts  as 
fiubble,”  and  to  “ laugh  at  the  (flaking  of 
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the  fpears,”  that  may  threaten  his  progrefs  in 
the  path  of  duty. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  the  wifdom  of  him, 
who  wiflies  to  ftrengthen  his  mind,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  ftand,  in  the  day  of  calamity* 
while  he  pradtifes  temperance  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  fenfes,  to  feed  within  him  the 
fpirit  of  piety,  by  devout  meditation,  and  to 
animate  his  benevolence,  by  every  refle&ion 
that  is  adapted  to  inflame  it,  and  by  the  per- 
formance of  every  kind,  and  friendly  office, 
to  which  his  opportunities  invite  him. 

A third  method  of  invigorating  fortitude, 
is  frequently  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  fplendid 
examples  of  it,  which  the  facred  pages  hold 
up  to  them.  If  we  would  become  a match 
for  Adverfity,  let  us  open  the  book  that  re- 
cords the  hiftory  of  our  religion.  Let  us  be- 
hold the  brave  apoftles,  44  troubled  on  every 
fide,  yet  not  diftreffed ; and  perplexed,  but 
not  in  defpair.”  Let  us  furvey  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated of  that  honourable  band  of  heroes, 
paffing  through  a life  of  peril  and  pain  ; con- 
tinually furrounded  by  angry  infurreftions  ; 
hunted  by  mobs ; dragged  before  tribunals; 
loaded  with  chains ; now,  fainting  under  a 
lhower  of  (tones;  now,  bleeding  from  the 
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li&or’s  lafh:  yet,  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe 
things,  declaring,  that  “ none  of  them  move 
him.”  Laft,  let  us  turn  our  eye  to  that 
moft  illuftrious  of  fufferers,  that  prodigy  of 
patience,  and  miracle  of  magnanimity,  the 
faviour  of  Tinners ! furrounded  by  a fad  af- 
fembly  of  all  the  forrows,  to  which  human 
nature  is  fubjeft,  yet  ferenely  fmiling  through 
the  cloud,  upon  the  fum  of  human  happinefs 
and  falvation,  which  was  to  iffue  from  it. 
Let  us  look  upon  thefe  brilliant  examples: 
let  us  warm  ourfelves  at  this  fire  : let  us 
kindle  over  this  page.  Recall,  Chriftians, 
the  hifiory  of  perfecution,  and  heroifm,  to 
your  memory,  in  order  to  animate  and  rouze 
the  moral  languor,  into  which  more  tranquil 
times  are  apt  to  lull  the  mind. 

Having  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  means 
of  acquiring  this  fpirit,  I proceed  to  the  mo- 
tives that  fhould  lead  us  to  make  ufe  of  them. 

Firft,  A regard  to  our  own  fafety  and 
ferenity,  fhould  induce  us  to  cultivate  the 
temper  I am  recommending,  by  every  method 
in  our  power.  However  free  we  may  be 
from  prelent,  we  cannot  fay,  to  w?hat  future 
temptations,  we  may  be  expofed,  to  commit 
even  the  moft  atrocious  crimes.  To  drop 
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on  a fudden,  from  decent  manners,  and  a 
fair  reputation,  into  an  abyfs  of  infamy,  would 
be  a dreadful  thing  ! Let  us,  then,  in  time, 
garrifon  our  minds  with  fuch  principles,  as 
will  be  able  to  ftand  the  attack  of  extraor- 
dinary temptation.  — However  fafe  and  eafy 
our  prefent  circle  of  duties  may  be,  we  can- 
not tell,  to  what  difficulty  and  hazardous 
exertions,  in  the  caufe  of  fociety,  we  may  be 
hereafter  called,  in  a voice  fo  diftinCtly,  and 
audibly  addreffed  to  our  confciences,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  draw  back  from  obedience  to  it, 
without  the  groffeft  difgrace.  If  we  would 
with  to  avoid  the  fhame  and  ignominy  of 
flight  from  fuch  fervices,  let  us,  by  adequate 
meditation,  now  ftir  up  our  faculties  into  a 
proper  pofture,  and  preferve  them  in  a flate  of 
conftant  preparation,  for  fuch  occafions. — In 
however  fmooth  a ftream  our  prefent  moments 
may  glide  along  ; however  rich  we  may  be, 
in  health,  in  eafe,  in  property,  in  credit,  in 
friendfhip,  in  connections,  in  every  flower 
.that  lends  delight  to  the  journey  of  human 
life;  we  know  not  what  calamities,  of  grim 
and  horrid  afpedl,  may  lie  lurking  for  us,  in 
the  dark  ambufh  of  the  impenetrable  future  ; 
what  fevere  and  iron  events  may  be  way- 
laying 
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laying  us,  like  ferocious  foreft-aflaftins,  as 
we  fojourn  along  on  our  dufky  and  uncertain 
way,  ready  to  fpring  upon  our  unfufpe&ing 
hearts,  with  a murderous  and  unmerciful 
violence,  and  inflidl  fuch  ftabs  upon  them,  as 
only  the  moft  vigorous  virtue  is  able  to  fur- 
vive.  We  have  not  to  learn,  how  often  the 
rich,  the  fortunate,  and  the  gay,  when  fud- 
denly  affailed  by  thofe  adverfities,  for  which 
they  had  neglected  to  make  any  preparation, 
during  the  paflage  of  their  profperous  days, 
have  fallen,  in  a moment,  from  all  the  glow 
of  felicity,  into  all  the  death  of  defpair,  and 
often  into  all  the  darknefs  of  perdition  ! 
In  the  mournful  manfions,  where  fhattered 
reafon  lies  in  ruins,  many  a cell  would  have 
wanted  its  tenant,  had  piety  broken  the  blow 
of  misfortune.  Your  public  papers  have  in- 
formed you,  how  often  the  ball  of  death  has 
been  employed,  to  appeafe  the  throbbing  of 
that  burning  brain,  which  virtuous  principles 
would  have  preferved  from  phrenzy,  and 
gradually  compofed  to  reft  ; how  frequently 
the  impious  drug  of  oblivion  has  been  lifted 
to  lips,  which  religion  would  have  taught  to 
blefs  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whatever  it  was, 
which  he  had  taken  away  ; how  many  fwords 
S 2 have 
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have  been  fheathed  in  broken  hearts,  which 
faith  and  hope  would  have  bound  up ; how 
many  eyes  have  been  frightfully  fixed  in  th6 
up-drawn  glare  of  felf-inflicted  death,  which 
wifdom  would  have  direfted  to  Heaven  with 
looks  of  reliance  on  its  reftitude,  until  peace 
and  comfort  came  down  ! As  we  would  avoid 
a fate  like  this,  as  we  would  not  have  the 
ground  accurfed  where  our  relics  are  laid,  as 
we  would  not  have  our  memory  clouded  with 
infamy,  and  our  families  blufti  over  our 
graves,  let  us  fecure  the  fupport  of  religious 
and  generous  principles.  The  moft  profperous 
and  happy  among  us  know  not  how  foon  we 
may  have  need  of  them. 

Think,  in  the  fecond  place,  how  glorious 
it  is  to  be  able  to  fubdue  misfortune,  and  to 
trample  upon  danger.  If  to  any  vi&or  fta~ 
tues  and  laurels  be  due,  they  belong  to  thq 
victor  of  Adverfity.  The  conqueft  of  na- 
tions is  nothing:  it  is  a feat  for  fchool-boy 
declamation  : but  the  conqueft  of  calamities 
is  the  exploit  of  a mighty  fpirit  ! 

Think,  in  the  laft  place,  what  fignal  fer- 
vice  that  profeflor  of  it  renders  to  religion, 
who  difeovers  to  mankind,  in  a fituation  that 
would  fink  them  into  defpair,  a ferene  fuperi- 
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ority  to  it.  Such  a fpectacle  exhibits  to  the 
beholders  a vlfible  heaven ; (hows  them  the 
prefent  bledednefs  of  righteous  men  ; appeals 
to  their  fenfes , in  behalf  of  religion  ; and  ad- 
dreffes  them  in  a drain  of  moral  eloquence, 
to  which  no  le&ures  or  homilies  can  attain. 
They  fee  the  beatitude  of  the  good : they 
envy  their  peace : they  wifh  to  partake  of  it : 
they  refolve  to  cultivate  the  fpirit  that  in- 
fpires  it. 

Upon  all  thefe  accounts,  let  us  be  perfuad- 
ed  to  add  to  our  faith,  fortitude.  Let  us 
endeavour,  by  every  method  of  moral  culti- 
vation, which  reafon  points  out  to  us,  to  put 
our  minds  into  fuch  a date,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  pafs,  with  a firm  dep,  through  what- 
ever painful  fcenes  either  the  hand  of  Heaven 
may  irrefidibly  lead  us,  or  the  voice  of  Hea- 
ven authoritatively  call  us.  And  may  Al- 
mighty God  afford  us  all  a final  admidion  into 
thofe  immortal  manfions,  where  all  the  ge- 
nerous and  the  brave  (hall  meet  together ; 
and  where  all,  who  have  borne  adverlity  well, 
fhall  bid  it  adieu  for  ever,  and  for  ever  re- 
joice in  the  benefit  they  have  derived  from  it. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XXL 


Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  Jkin , or  the 
leopard  his  fpots  ? then  may  ye  alfo  do  goody 
who  are  accujtomed  to  do  evil. 


Jer.  xiii.  23. 


HE  people  of  Ifrael  are  held  up  to  us, 


in  facred  hiftory,  as  examples  of  incor- 
rigible impenitence,  and  monuments  of  divine 
difpleafure.  They  are  reprefented  as  living 
in  the  general  negledl  of  every  divine,  focial, 
and  perfonal  virtue.  Their  tables  vveTe  pol- 
luted with  intemperance  ; their  appetites  were 
the  foie  guides  of  their  pleafures ; the  poor 
were  opprefled  ; the  orphan  and  widow  were 
trampled  in  the  duft ; Corruption  fat  in  the 
feat  of  Juftice  ; indigent  innocence  was  con- 
demned, and  guilt  was  cleared,  for  gold ; and 
true  religion  was,  at  one  time,  exchanged  for 
the  worfhip  of  idols,  and  at  another,  for 
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hypocritical  appearances,  and  ceremonious 
mockeries,  of  piety.  From  thefe  offences, 
both  again  ft  God,  and  againft  man,  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  all  the  calls  that  were  re- 
peated in  their  ears,  or  of  all  the  education 
of  circumftance  and  fituation  that  was  ad- 
dreffed  to  their  experience,  effectually  to  re- 
claim them.  Neither  the  thunder,  nor  the 
tendernefs  of  prophetic  eloquence;  neither 
the  promifes,  nor  the  threatenings,  of  the 
Almighty ; neither  the  fmiles,  nor  the 
frowns,  of  his  providence  ; were  able  to  pro- 
duce any  lafting  impreffion  upon  them. 
Nothing,  for  any  length  of  time,  could  pre- 
ferve  them  from  impiety  and  immorality,  and 
fix  them  in  the  worfhip  and  fervice  of  the 
One,  Living,  and  True  God.  Their  hiftory 
is  one  long  chronicle  of  correction,  repentance, 
and  relapfe  into  evil  : and  the  pages  of  their 
prophets  are  occupied  with  complaints  of  their 
guilt,  with  predictions  of  their  punifhment, 
pathetic  expoftulations  with  their  folly  and 
ingratitude,  and  folemn  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance, and  amendment  of  manners. 

The  paffage,  you  have  juft  heard,  is  a pre- 
face to  one  of  the  denunciations  of  divine  ven- 
geance againft  them.  It  breathes  over  their 
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depravity  the  figh  of  defpair : it  pronounces 
them  incurably  corrupt : it  expreffes  their  in- 
flexibility in  error,  their  tenacioufnefs  of  evil, 
with  an  emphafis  the  mod  forcible  that  can 
be  conceived.  It  is  not  poffible  to  paint  the 
defperate,  and  hopelefs  condition  of  perfons, 
who  have  been  long  in  habits  of  vice,  who 
have  perfifted  in  the  pradtice  of  evil  to  a cer- 
tain point,  in  more  ftrong,  and  ftriking 
colours,  than  are  employed  in  the  pidture, 
which  thefe  words  place  before  us. 

As  an  improvement  of  this  paffage,  let  us 
diftindtly  attend  to  the  important  truths, 
which  are  included  in  it,  and  which  it  na- 
turally, and  immediately  fuggefts  to  every 
one  who  reads  it  : After  which,  I will  con- 
clude with  one  or  tw'o  practical  inferences, 
which  I hope  will  leave  an  ufeful  impreffion 
upon  each  of  our  minds. 

The  First  obfervation  wrhich  thefe  words 
lead  me  to  make,  is,  that  evil,  when  it  has 
been  long  praftifed,  conftitutes  the  nature  of 
thofe  who  have  thus  addidted  themfelves  to  it. 
As  the  dark  Ikin  of  the  Ethiopian,  and  the 
fpots  that  appear  upon  the  leopard’s  hide,  are 
not  paint,  are  not  adventitious,  or  extrinfic 
colour,  >a  furface  loofely  laid  on,  and  eafily 

taken 
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taken  off,  but  inherent  in  the  fubflances  upon 
which  they  appear  ; fo  vice,  when  it  has  been 
long  cherifhed,  is  more  than  an  adjunft  ; it 
becomes  the  fixed  and  intrinfic  complexion  of 
the  mind ; it  enters  into  the  temperament 
and  compofition  of  the  foul.  Cuftom,  we  fay, 
is  fecond  nature  ; and  to  them,  that  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do  evil,  it  is  natural  to  do  it. 
There  is  no  difference,  in  point  of  fixednefs, 
and  fettled  refidence  in  the  mind,  between  in- 
nate, and  unwrought,  properties.  So  im- 
poflible  is  it  to  diftinguifh,  by  any  percepti- 
ble difference  in  the  degree  of  their  ftrength 
and  (lability,  between  what  we  are  born  with, 
and  what  we  acquire  at  an  early  period,  that 
it  has  been  a long  agitated  queftion,  whether 
certain  notions  and  fentiments,  common  to 
us  all,  were  inherited  from  Nature,  or  im- 
bibed from  education.  And  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  temper : that,  to  which  we  have 
formed  ourfelves,  is  as  much  a part  of  us,  and 
propels  us  to  the  gratification  of  itfelf,  with 
as  much  mechanical  power,  as  any  of  the 
inftin£tive  appetites,  with  which  our  Creator 
originally  endued  us. 

To  perform  any  aft  naturally,  is  to  do  it 
without  force  upon  our  propenfities  ; without 
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violence  to  our  inclination  ; without  any 
ftruggle,  or  conflict  with  ourfelves.  It  is  to 
do  it  with  eale  ; with  readinefs ; with  plea- 
fure.  Now,  it  may  be  afferted,  that  thofc, 
who  have  for  a long  time  committed  fin, 
commit  it  with  as  much  propenfion  to  it ; as 
eafily  fall,  and  Aide  into  the  courfes  of  it ; and 
apply  themfelves  to  the  purfuit  of  thofe  par- 
ticular pleafures,  which  they  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  reap  from  it,  with  as  much  bent 
and  bias  of  mind  towards  them ; as  any  of 
the  various  clafles  of  living  creatures,  which 
the  earth  contains,  purfue  the  gratification  of 
thofe  appetites,  which  Nature  has  implanted 
in  them.  He,  who  has  been  long  in  the  ha- 
bit of  intemperance,  4s  carried  to  the  table  of 
excefs,  with  as  powerful  an  impulfe,  with  a 
neceffity  as  craving,  as  any  animal  in  nature 
has  recourfe  to  that  particular  food,  which  na- 
ture has  defigned  for  it.  He,  whofe  thoughts 
have  been  ever  centred  in  this  world,  he,  who 
has  habitually  confined  his  views  and  prof- 
pefts  to  it,  as  naturally,  with  as  much  con- 
finement of  his  affeftion  to  them,  with  as 
fteady,  and  determined  direction  of  will  and 
defire,  lays  up  his  treafures  upon  earth,  as 
the  bee  carries  its  honey  to  its  hive,  or  as  the 
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fowls  of  heaven  “ have  their  habitation, v and 
build  their  nefts,  “ among  the  branches.** 
To  the  man,  who  has  been  ufed  to  fubfift 
upon  diflioneft  pradices,  it  is  as  natural  to 
feek  for  fubjeds  of  fraudulent  impofition,  or 
for  vidims  of  lawlefs  violence,  as  it  is  to 
“ the  young  lions  to  roar  after  their  prey, 
and  to  feek  their  meat”  in  the  foreft,  And 
he,  who  has  permitted,  by  repeated  indulr 
gence,  the  malevolent  paflions  to  eftablilh 
themfelves  in  his  breaft,  as  naturally,  with  as 
much  propenfity,  attacks  the  reputation,  or 
injures  the  interefts,  of  one  who  excites  his 
envy,  or  his  refentment,  as  the  fcorpion  puts 
forth  its  fling,  or  as  the  vulture  ftrikes  his 
talons  into  his  prey.  He  is,  as  truly  as  any 
of  thofe  that  are  ranked  by  nature  in  that  clafs* 
a noxious  animal ; he  is  a man  of  prey  * it  is 
become  his  nature  to  66  devife  mifchief.” 

The  current  of  human  thoughts  and  af- 
fedions  may  be  compared  to  that  of  waters, 
which,  by  frequently  flowing  in  that  particu- 
lar line  of  diredion  which  they  chofe,  when 
they  firft  defcended  from  the  hills,  by  degrees 
wear  themfelves  a channel,  which  confirms 
and  fixes  their  courfe  ; which  ever  after,  with 
?dded  power,  invites  the  ftream  to  that  path, 
6 and 
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and  confines  it  there.  Thus  the  affedtions  of 
the  human  mind,  when  they  have  made 
choice  of  their  direction,  by  the  repetition  of 
their  paffage  along  that  line  of  purfuit,  feem, 
as  it  were,  to  hollow  themfelves  a bed  ; to 
form  for  themfelves  a furrow  in  the  breaft, 
which  they  never  afterwards  forfake,  but  in 
which  the  current  refts,  and  refides  for  ever, 
unlefs  it  be  forced  another  way,  by  fome 
powerful  effort  of  violence. 

A second  truth,  which  the  text  contains, 
and  which  is,  indeed,  included  in  the  laft,  is 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  moral  reformation, 
when  vice  has  been  long  habitual. 

The  paffage  before  us  compares  this  dif- 
ficulty to  an  utter  impojfibility . It  calls  the  ex- 
pedition of  fuch  a change,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  as  wild  and  vifionary,  as  the  ex- 
pedlation  of  a thing  that  cannot  be.  'Then, 
when  the  footy  Ethiopian  ffiall  acquire  the 
fair  complexion  of  an  European  face  ; then , 
when  the  leopard  fhall  be  able  to  clear  his 
fkin  of  the  fpots,  which  Nature  has  fprinkled 
upon  it ; then , but  not  before , may  we  hope 
%o  fee  thole,  who  have  long  done  evil,  ceafe 
to  do  it.  Such  a revolution  in  the  mind  and 
jnanners  of  thofe,  whom  time  has  confirmed 
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in  evil  courfes,  the  fubverfion  of  the  eftablifti- 
ed  empire  of  Vice,  and  the  introdu&ion  of  the 
dominion  of  Confcience  and  Virtue  in  its 
room,  is  con  fide  red,  in  thefe  words,  as  a kind 
of  prodigy. 

The  figure  of  fpeech,  which  is  here  em- 
ployed, is  exceedingly  ftrong ; and  it  ex- 
preflfes,  in  the  moft  powerful  manner,  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  accomplifhing  a converfion 
to  virtue,  in  a heart  that  has  long  cleaved  to 
vice  ; of  producing  an  inclination  to  good,  in 
minds  that  have  been  a long  time  prone  to 
evil.  It  is,  no  doubt,  of  all  talks  the  moft 
arduous,  and  one  which,  therefore,  there  is 
little  probability  that  he,  who  has  fuffered  it 
to  become  neceffary  to  his  moral  falvation, 
will  have  the  refolution  to  undertake,  when 
the  (hade  of  depravity  has  deeply  dyed  the 
mind,  when  its  dark  ftain  has  pierced,  and 
entered  into  the  character,  by  means  of  all 
the  walkings  that  can  be  applied,  to  difcharge 
the  obftinately  adhefive  colour,  fib  as  to  re- 
ftore  the  heart  to  the  clearnefs  of  moral  pu- 
rity. 

The  vice  of  a bad  man  does  not  refide  in 
the  fugitive,  and  fleeting  actions,  to  which  it 
gives  birth;  which  pafs  away,  which  are 
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forgotten  by  the  agent,  and,  perhaps,  for- 
gotten by  the  world.  The  principle  of  evil, 
which  produced  thofe  adtions,  the  parent  of 
thofe  departed  deeds,  and  which,  unlefs  era- 
dicated, will  prove  prolific  of  more,  of  a fimilar 
complexion,  is  a quality  inherent  in  himfelf 
and  not  to  be  feparated  from  him,  without 
the  utmoft  force,  and  violence  of  extradlion. 
A radically  wicked  man  is  not  merely  fuch, 
while  his  outward  actions  are  wicked;  he 
retains  the  charadler  of  wicked,  during  the 
intervals  of  thofe  overt  a£ts  which  his  depra- 
vity prompts.  The  darknefs  of  the  Ethio- 
pian’s (kin  is  not  a (hifting  fhadow,  arifing 
from  accidental  fituation,  that  paffes  over 
him,  and  paffes  away  ; but  a (landing  (hade; 
a permanent  property  of  his  body  ; a part  of 
his  nature.  The  reformation  of  a vicious 
man,  therefore,  does  not  confift  in  ceafing 
from  criminal  action,  for  that  ceffation  may 
proceed  from  want  of  opportunity,  and  temp- 
tation, or  from  the  termination  of  life;  nei- 
ther does  it  confift  in  faying,  I will  ceafe  for 
ever  from  them,  for  that  refolution  may  va- 
ni(h  to-morrow  : but  the  reformation  of  a bad 
man  confifts,  in  the  adlual  eradication  of  his 
inclination  to  do  wrong ; in  the  change  of  his 
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fecret  defires,  and  difpofitions ; in  the  fettle- 
merit  of  his  affections,  and  purfuits  in  another 
channel.  I need  fay  nothing  to  prove,  what 
no  one  here  will  deny,  that  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  fuch  a wrench  of  nature  from  a wrone, 
to  a right,  direction,  is  a work  of  difficulty. 
To  put  off  anger,  wrath,  malice,  pride,  and 
other  criminal  difpofitions,  and  to  put  on 
mercy,  kindnefs,  humility,  and  the  reft  of 
the  chriftian  graces,  is  not  to  put  off  an  ex- 
ternal drefs,  or  covering,  that  will  flip  from 
us  with  facility,  and  to  affume,  in  its  place, 
another  array,  that,  with  equal  facility,  will 
Hide  over  us  ; it  is  not  to  unflrip  ourfelves  of 
what  hangs  loofely  upon  us,  and  what  one 
fimple  aCt  of  the  will,  and  of  the  hand,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  divefl  us  of : but  it  is  to  put  from 
us,  what  has  penetrated  into  us  ; it  is  to  tear 
off,  what  has  entered  into  our  compofition, 
what  has  grown  to  us,  and  is  become  a part 
of  us.  It  is,  in  a word,  to  alter  our  nature. 

Now,  confider  what  it  is  to  change  the 
nature  of  a thing.  To  alter  the  properties  of  any 
thing,  is  a work  of  toil,  and  a work  of  time. 
To  alter  the  qualities  of  a plant,  to  improve 
the  beauty  of  a flower,  or  the  richnefs  of  a 
fruit,  requires  a long  procefs  of  cultivation. 

To 
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To  alter  the  nature  of  an  animal;  to  convert 
a ferocious  beat  into  a gentle*  and  dometic 
one;  to  teach  a creature,  naturally  fhy,  and 
timorous  of  man,  a fearlefs  confidence  in  him, 
and  a fond  familiarity  with  him  ; calls  for 
long,  and  patient  tuition.  Nor  is  the  change 
of  a radically  bad  man  into  a really  good  one 
to  be  effeded,  without  the  fame  patience,  and 
labour.  To  convert  a veteran  in  vice,  to 
virtue:  to  make  the  impious,  devout;  the 
felfifh,  generous ; the  cruel,  merciful ; the 
revengeful,  forgiving;  the  tyrannical,  mild, 
and  proteding  to  thofe  in  their  power ; is  to 
teach  “ the  wolf  to  dwell  with  the  lamb,” 
and  44  the  leopard  to  lie  down  with  the  kid,” 
and  the  lion  to  allow  44  a little  child”  to 
44  lead  him”  along,  with  tame  and  gentle 
tradability. 

This  adhefivenefs  of  properties,  which 
habit  has  added  to  the  nature  of  man,  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  part  of  his  being ; to  his 
body,  to  his  understanding,  and  his  heart. 
The  ungraceful  mien , in  which  he  grows  up, 
commonly  accompanies  him  to  the  grave  ; 
whatever  inelegancies  it  may  have  contraded, 
are  only  to  be  correded  by  the  utmot  train 
of  violence  and  retraint.  From  the  vicious 
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pronunciation  of  the  province  in  which  he 
was  bred,  fcarcely  any  liberality  of  after  edu- 
cation,  or  politenefs  of  metropolitan  fituation, 
is  able  completely  to  purify  his  fpeech.  The 
erroneous  fpeculative  opinions , which  he  im- 
bibed from  his  preceptors,  and  which,  for  a 
feries  of  years,  he  has  entertained,  become 
fo  much  a part  of  his  intelle&ual  being,  that 
he  will  almoft:  as  foon  be  perfuaded  to  “ pluck 
out  a right  eye,”  or  to  “ cut  off  a right 
hand,”  as  to  refigti  them,  even  at  the  loudeft 
calls  of  reafon  to  relinquiffi  them.  And  what- 
ever infelicities  a faulty  education  may  have 
permitted  his  temper  to  contrail,  will  con- 
tinue, in  a great  degree,  to  moleft  and  trou- 
ble him,  in  the  midft  of  all  the  attempts 
which  religion  and  wifdom  may  didlate,  to 
govern  his  paffions. 

The  difficulty  of  effeiling  a change  to 
virtue,  in  one  who  has  permitted  vice  to  per- 
vade, and  compofe  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
and  to  blend  itfelf  with  his  nature ; and,  per- 
haps, the  moral  impoffibility,  in  the  little 
fpace  which  long  delay  has  left,  of  producing 
fuch  a reformation,  as  (hall  exclude  every 
relic  and  trace  of  former  depravity,  is,  by  no 
circumflance,  placed  in  fo  clear,  and  llriking 
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a light,  as  by  the  frequent  inefficacy  of  vir- 
tuous cultivation,  even  when  commenced  at 
a timely  period,  and  when  profecuted  with 
diligence,  completely  to  remove,  what  we 
call,  the  peculiarities  of  the  natural  temper 
Thefe  peculiarities  continue  to  operate,  and 
to  oppofe,  in  fome  degree,  the  difcharge  of 
duty,  in  the  midft  even  of  Alining  improve- 
ments in  piety  and  virtue.  The  timorous 
man  retains  a portion  of  his  native  timidity, 
and  is  apt  to  fhrink  from  danger  in  the  path 
of  duty,  even  though  he  pra&ifes  the  pre- 
cepts, and  has  a claim  to  the  promifes,  of 
that  religion,  which  bids  him  “ fear  none  of 
thofe  things  he  may  fuffer.”  The  man 
of  choleric  complexion,  though  an  honeft 
chriftian,  cannot  fometimes  prevent  his  anger 
from  flafhing  a fiercer  fire,  and  from  dropping 
a warmer  word,  than  the  meeknefs  of  his  re- 
ligion allows.  The  little  circle  of  followers, 
that  furrounded  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
was  large  enough  to  illuftrate  thefe  immove- 
able differences  of  native  difpofition,  in  the 
midft,  perhaps,  of  equal  attainments  in  the 
fame  religion.  Peter  was  hot,  and  hafty  ; 
John  was  gentle,  and  mild. 

This  obfervation  is  fuffkient  to  convince 
T 2 us, 
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us,  that  the  reformation  of  one,  who  has 
been  long  addicted  to  vice,  and  to  whom  it  is, 
confequently,  become  natural,  even  when 
his  reformation  is  fincere,  will  be  likely  to 
be  partial.  What  has  entered  fo  deeply  intq 
his  nature,  it  is  probable,  he  will  never  be 
able,  in  this  world,  entirely  to  expel.  The 
rettoration  to  moral  foundnefs  of  him,  who 
has  fuffered  vice  to  fhake  and  impair  the 
ftrength  of  his  mind,  will  be  likely  to  refem- 
ble  the  languid  recovery,  the  fickly  health, 
and  the  patched  repair,  of  a fhattered  confti- 
tution  of  body,  which  the  phyfician  can 
only  imperfedtly  relieve  from  the  effe&s  of 
former  intemperance. 

But,  indeed,  nothing  need  be  faid,  to  con- 
vince him,  of  the  difficulty  of  a long  delayed 
reformation  of  manners,  who  takes  notice  of, 
what  is  fufficiently  obvious  to  every  fpe&a- 
tor  of  human  life,  the  extreme  rarity  of  it. 
In  “ the  path  that  leadeth  to  deftru&ion,” 
there  are  but  few  prints  to  be  traced  of  re- 
turning feet.  So  fcarce  a thing  is  the  relin- 
quiffiment  of  erroneous  courfes,  even  in  the 
earlier  ftages  of  progrefs  in  them,  that  you 
may  fo  far  affume  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  to 
venture  to  predict,  that  in  that  folly  and 
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guilt,  in  which  any  allow  themfelves  to  grow 
up,  they  will  grow  old,  without  fearing  that 
your  prophetical  credit  will  be  ffiaken  by  ma- 
ny inftances  to  the  contrary. 

Still,  however,  the  rectification  of  a dif- 
orderly  heart  and  irregular  manners,  even 
when  the  irregularity  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, is  poffible,  is  practicable,  if  attempt- 
ed, with  fufficiently  powerful,  and  with  fuf- 
ficiently  patient  refolution.  It  is  poffible, 
though  it  is  difficult,  by  the  employment  of 
the  proper  means,  and  with  the  aufpicious 
aids  of  Heaven,  to  “ create  a clean  heart, 
and  renew  a right  fpirit,”  even  when  the 
heart  has  long  been  corrupt,  and  the  fpirit 
long  erroneous.  There  is,  in  habit  of  every 
kind,  even  when  time  has  lent  it  a fturdy, 
and  ftubborn  ftrength,  a fullen,  a flow,  and 
reluCtant,  flexibility  to  the  efforts  of  forti- 
tude to  bend  it.  The  palate  may  be  taught 
to  reliffi  what  was  molt  diftafteful ; the  ear 
may  be  reconciled  to  found,  at  firft  offenfive 
to  it,  and  the  eye  to  figures,  originally  un- 
pleafing  to  it:  and  the  heart  alfo  may  attain 
to  love  that  virtue,  from  which  it  is  now 
averfe : they  that  forget  God,  may  acquire 
a habit  of  having  Him  “inall  their  thoughts  ;** 
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and  thofe  that  have  hitherto,  and  though  it 
have  been  long,  lived  only  to  themfelves, 
may  learn  to  love  mankind. 

There  is,  however,  which  is  the  third 
thing  I fubmit  to  your  confederation,  as  con* 
tarried  in  the  text,  and  which  is,  indeed,  in- 
volved in  the  laft  confederation,  as  that  is  in** 
eluded  in  the  firft,  there  is  a degree  of  con- 
firmation in  vice,  which  renders  recovery 
from  it,  by  any  means  which  human  life  af- 
fords, at  leaf:,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  all  but 
impoffible,  There  is  a ftage  of  guilt,  there 
is  a ftate  of  mind,  of  which  the  mournful 
picture  of  moral  incapacity  to  effeCl  an  amend* 
rhent  of  heart,  which  the  prophet  places  be- 
fore us  in  the  text,  is  fcarcely  to  be  called  a 
figurative  defeription,  is  nearly  a literal  re- 
prefentation,  There  is  a vitiated  ftate  of  the 
heart,  in  which,  the  difficulty  of  rectifying 
it  is  fo  great,  as,  if  not  to  amount  to  an  ab- 
folute  impoftibility,  approaches  fo  near  it,  that 
the  difference  is  not  difcernible  to  an  eye  that 
calculates  the  chances  of  reformation.  There 
have  been  minds,  and  fuch,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
there  are,  the  moral  darknefsof  which  has  been 
almoft  as  immoveable,  by  any  human  means, 
a:  orefent  known  and  praCtiled  in  human  life, 
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as  that  with  which  Nature  has  painted  the 
Ethiopian’s  complexion.  This  ftate  of  the 
mind  has  been  ftyled,  by  divines,  a judicial 
hardnefs  of  heart : fo  it  may,  certainly,  with 
propriety  be  called,  confidered  as  the  penalty 
of  a too  long  delay  to  learn  to  do  good ; al- 
though it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  imme- 
diate, diredt,  or  extraordinary  interpofition  of 
Providence ; but  is  to  be  regarded  as  arifing 
out  of  the  eftablifhed  courfes  of  nature,  and 
conftitution  of  the  human  mind.  The  un- 
happy man,  who  has  reduced  himfelf  to  this 
condition,  is,  morally  fpeaking,  in  as  hope- 
lefs,  and  defperate  a ftate,  as  if  the  Almighty 
had  employed  a miracle  to  harden  his  heart ; 
or  had  formally  prohibited  his  prayer,  and 
rejedled  his  repentance. 

From  this  fubjedt,  the  following  pra&ical 
inferences  offer  themfelves  to  our  confide- 
ration. 

I.  From  what  has  been  faid,  we  are  led  to 
refledt  upon  the  infinite  importance  of  early 
piety,  and  virtue.  The  paffage  of  Scripture, 
we  have  been  confidering,  places  in  the  moft 
ftriking  light  the  obligations  of  parents  to 
44  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  in  which 
they  fhould  go the  gratitude  which  is  due 
T 4 from 
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from  them,  whofe  childhood  and  youth  have 
met  with  fuch  tuition,  to  the  providence  of 
God,  and  to  the  human  guardians  of  their  in- 
nocence ; and  the  wifdom  of  cherifhing  the 
virtuous  impreflions  which  a religious  and 
moral  education  may  have  made,  of  fuffer- 
ing  no  delay  in  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  and 
dedicating  the  days  of  youth  to  the  fervice  of 
God  and  fociety. 

If  vice  be  fo  adhefive  a thing  to  the  heart, 
which  permits  it  to  cleave  to  it,  as  to  become 
almoft  as  infeparable  from  it,  as  a fable  com- 
plexion from  a native  of  Ethiopia  ; let  him, 
whofe  youth  as  yet  is  fair,  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  fuffering  it  to  contra#  fo  indeli-r 
ble  a ftain.  I intreat  them,  who  are  fetting 
out  in  life,  to  confider  how  feldom  it  is,  that 
thofe  perfons  end  life  well,  by  whom  it  is  not 
well  begun.  Let  them  ponder  their  path, 
and  take  heed  to  their  fteps,  for  their  firft  will 
probably  prove  but  too  faithful  famples  of  all 
the  reft.  Let  them  not  fet  one  foot  upon 
that  ground,  which  detains  for  ever  the  ma- 
jority of  them  that  touch  it.  Evil  Habit  is 
the  evil  Enchanter  of  mankind  ; who  holds 
them  in  his  caftle,  year  after  year,  bound  by 
ft  range  and  potent  fpells : and,  as  romance 
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reprefents  the  releafe  of  the  prifoners  of  en- 
chantment, as  depending  upon  the  hazardous 
and  valorous  exploit  of  fome  bold  and  daring 
adventurer ; fo  nothing  lefs  than  an  achieve- 
ment of  mighty  and  refolute  Fortitude  can 
diffolve  the  charms  of  vicious  habits,  and 
emancipate  man  from  the  more  than  magic 
captivity. 

II.  This  fubjedt  places  in  a flriking  light 
the  extreme  abfurdity  of  fuppofing,  that  vir- 
tuous converfion  may  be  performed  in  the  laft 
hours  of  life.  This  fatal  error  arifes  folely 
from  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  the  na- 
ture of  true  repentance.  He  who  confiders, 
that  reformation  implies  a change  of  dilpofi- 
tion,  an  alteration  of  the  temperature,  and 
complexion  of  the  heart,  the  extirpation  of 
evil  propenfities,  and  the  production  of  op- 
pofite  inclinations  ; who  farther  reflects,  that 
the  temper  in  which  true  repentance  termi- 
nates is  as  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  which 
the  world  to  come  contains,  as  our  prefent 
organs  of  fenfe  are  to  the  reception  of  that 
which  this  affords;  that  virtue  is  the  faculty 
which  can  alone  enable  us  to  admit  the  felici- 
ty of  a future  date  ; is  the  foie  inlet  of  celef- 
tial  delight ; is  that  third  for  the  knowledge 

of 
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of  God,  that  hunger  after  general  happinefs, 
that  appetite  for  public  welfare,  that  tafte  for 
friendlhip,  that  eye  for  the  beauties  of  Provi- 
dence, and  for  the  glories  of  Truth,  which  muft 
be  eflential  to  the  enjoyment  of  a ftate,  the 
principal  entertainmentsof  which  will confiftin 
the  difplay  of  the  Divine  perfections,  inter- 
courfe  with  wife  and  virtuous  characters,  the 
exclufion  both  of  wickednefs  and  mifery,  and 
the  harmony  and  order  of  a well  regulated 
and  blifsful  fociety  : He  who  confiders  the 
neceflity  of  fuch  a temper  to  the  beatitude  of 
fuch  a ftate ; and  reflects,  that  a change  to 
fuch  a temper,  from  one  that  is  the  reverfe  of 
it,  muft  occupy  a confiderable  fpace  of  time, 
and  be  accompanied  with  confiderable  labour: 
he  who  rolls  all  this  in  his  mind,  will  drop  an 
honeft  tear  over  the  danger,  while  he  will  be 
fcarcely  able  to  fupprefs  a mournful  fmile  at 
the  folly,  of  that  man,  who  imagines,  that, 
at  the  clofe  of  a life  devoted  to  vice,  to  fend 
for  a minifter  of  religion,  to  open  a book  of 
prayer,  to  receive  the  memorials  of  the  death 
of  Chrift,  and  confefs  the  fins  which  it  has 
failed  to  46  take  away”  from  him,  is  to  make 
a proper,  and  competent  preparation  for  hea- 
ven ! 


That 
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That  man  (hould  difcover  an  infatuation, 
in  the  great  bufinefs  for  which  he  was  chiefly 
made,  which  he  betrays  in  the  profecution  of 
no  other  ; that,  in  the  purfuit  of  the  moft  im- 
portant ends,  he  Should  difplay  a negleft  of 
the  appointed  means,  a fubftitution  of  prayer 
for  induftry,  of  withes  for  efforts,  cf  ceremony 
for  labour,  with  which,  in  the  purfuit  of  no 
other  end,  he  contents  himfelf;  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for,  by  concluding,  that  his  reluc- 
tance to  take  much  trouble,  in  purfuit  of  an 
end  fo  remote,  and  for  that  reafon,  fo  faintly 
attra&ive,  as  that  which  religion  propofes  to 
him,  induces  him  to  (hut  his  eyes  upon  truth, 
and  to  refolve  not  to  fee  the  talk,  which  he 
cannot  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  pradife. 

Does  the  Florist,  who  withes  to  obtain 
the  prize  of  flowers,  ever  dream  of  trufting 
to  his  tears , and  intreaties , on  the  day  of  ex- 
hibition and  of  decifion  ? or  of  mending  a 
faulty  flower,  in  a few  hours,  by  ceremonies , 
and  incantations? — No:  he  proceeds  to  the 
patient  arts  of  culture  ; the  feledtion  of  feed  ; 
the  choice  of  foil  ; the  administration  of 
water,  and  (helter,  and  funlhine,  and  (hade: 
he  paffes  through  a procefs  of  art,  and  has 
long  patience  for  the  perfe&ion  of  the  plant, 

that 
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that  is  to  entitle  him  to  his  reward. Does 

the  Author,  who  afpires  to  literary  immor- 
tality, ever  hope  to  obtain  it,  by  begging  the 
world  to  bellow  it  upon  his  book  ? by  depre- 
cating the  juftice  of  criticifm  ? by  fupplicat- 
ing  the  mercy  of  the  public  ? or  imagine, 
that  a prayer  to  the  Fountain  of  light  will 
procure  for  him  an  infant aneous  infufion  of 
wit,  or  of  learning,  or  of  eloquence,  into  his 
production  ? — No:  he  makes  ufe  of  the 
means  that  are  fuited  to  his  end  : he  enters 
his  clofet ; he  takes  his  pen  ; he  exer- 
cifes  thought,  and  attention  ; he  revifes  his 
performance  with  patience ; he  corrects  it 
with  care  ; he  keeps  it  by  him  for  fome  time  ; 
and  is  contented  to  fee  it  grow,  under  his  eye, 

into  gradual  perfedtion, Does  the  Sick 

man,  whofe  conftitution  intemperance  has 
impaired,  ever  entertain  fo  wild  an  idea,  as  to 
expedt,  that  an  invocation  to  health  will  reftore 
it  to  him  ? or  that  afking  the  far  don  of  his 
phyfician,  for  the  neglect  of  his  prefcriptions, 
will  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  prefcriptions  ? — 
No : he  is  not  fo  vifionary  : he  looks  for  a 
flow  and  gradual  recovery ; and  experts  it 
only  from  a courfe  of  medicine,  from  a regu- 
lated 
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kted  diet,  and  an  uniform  obedience  to  his 
medical  guide. 

Yet,  that  common  fenfe,  and  common 
prudence,  which  accompany  all  mankind,  in 
every  other  purfuit,  appear  totally  to  defert  - 
them,  in  the  purfuit  of  qualification  for  the 
favour  of  God,  and  the  happinefs  of  heaven. 
Here,  they  feem  to  entertain  a notion  of 
charmed  words,  of  occult  caufes,  and  myftic 
influences,  in  the  room  of  fober  diligence  : 
appear  to  afcribe  to  the  pronunciation  of  a 
prayer,  a talifmanic  power  ; and  make  life  of 
the  rites  of  religion,  as  the  ceremonies  of  ma- 
gic ! The  Scriptures  encourage  nothing  of 
this  enchantment-expedition,  this  lightning- 
rapidity,  in  moral  produdion.  They  talk  of 
“ building  up  of  laying  done  to  done  ; of 
exercifing  labour,  and  proceeding  with  the 
fober  fteps  of  fteady,  and  patient  toil. 

May  none  of  us  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  this  dangerous  delufion  ! Let  us 
remember,  that  though  the  Almighty  is  mer- 
ciful, infinitely  merciful ; blefled  be  the  book 
that  tells  us  he  is  ! yet  that  his  mercy  extends 
not  to  the  forgivenefs  of  unrelinquifhed  ini- 
quity, of  uneradicated  difpofition  to  ill  : that 
the  good,  that  the  belt,  have  faults  enough  to 

~ call 
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call  for  all  his  mercy:  but  that  thofe,  in  the 
midft  of  whofe  imperfedtions  virtuous  pro- 
pensities do  not  prevail,  the  God  of  heaven 
neither  will,  nor  ought,  nor  can,  reward:  for 
vice  is  incapable  of  happinefs. 

Let  us  remember,  (I  am  guilty  of  great 
repetition,  but  it  is  better  that  an  important 
truth  fhould  be  often  repeated  by  me^  than 
forgotten  by  you)  that  prayer  is  a prevailing 
voice,  from  no  other  lip  than  his,  whofe  life 
is  virtuous,  and  whofe  heart  is  right : that  re- 
pentance procures  no  abfolution  for  fins, 
which  nothing:  but  death  forces  us  to  for- 
fake  : that,  at  the  clofe  of  a loft  life,  an  idle 
figh  is  of  no  more  worth,  in  the  eftimation  of 
Heaven,  than  a breath  of  any  other  air;  an 
idle  tear,  of  no  more  value,  than  a drop  of  any 
ether  water. 

III.  To  conclude:  This  fubje<ft  holds  out 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  them,  who 
are  inclined  to  cultivate  a virtuous  charadter. 
The  laws  of  nature,  refpedting  our  moral 
ftate,  are  juft,  and  equitable.  God  has  ba- 
lanced the  evil  of  our  condition,  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  good.  If,  after  a time,  vice , 
when  indulged,  become  fixed  and  permanent 
in  the  character,  fo,  alfo,  does  virtue . If  it 
7 be 
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be  almoft  as  difficult  for  them  to  do  good, 
who  are  accuftomed  to  do  evil,  as  for  the 
Ethiopian  to  change  the  colour  of  his  Ikin  ; 
almoft  as  difficult  is  it,  for  them  deliberately 
to  do  evil,  that  are  accuftomed  to  do  good,  as 
for  the  fair  European  to  acquire  a jetty  hue. 
There  is  a period,  in  the  progrefs  of  thofe  who 
perftvere  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  when  they 
may  be  faid  to  be  “ eftablifhed  in  every  good 
word,  and  work  when  they  are  6 6 rooted 
and  grounded”  in  the  love  of  God,  and  of 
man : when  nothing  but  whirlwinds  and 

tempefts  of  temptation,  which,  (thanks  be  to 
God  !)  do  not  often  affailthe  integrity  of  man, 
are  able  to  tear  them  up  from  that  ground,  to 
which  they  have  thus  grown.  Lefs  furious 
gufts  may  (hake  them  ; caufe  them  to  wave, 
and  bend  ; interrupt  the  fteadinefs,  and  difturb 
the  tranquillity,  of  their  uprightnefs ; but 
fhall  do  no  more:  ffiall  leave  them  {landing. 
There  are  ftorms  that  agitate  the  fturdieft 
tree,  but  that  cannot  pull  it  up.  The  (lately 
branches  of  the  Britifh  Oak  the  common 
winds  of  heaven  may  ruffle,  and  difcompofe ; 
but  it  muft  be  a hurricane  of  incredible  force, 
that  is  able  to  rend  its  roots  from  the  bed, 
where  it  has  refted  for  an  hundred  years. 


Let 
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Let  the  expectation  of  this  permanent  efta- 
blifhment,  this  repofe  of  refidence  in  the 
right,  encourage  the  virtuoufly  inclined, 
amidft  the  ftruggles  and  difficulties,  that  may 
accompany  the  commencement  of  virtuous 
cultivation.  Thofe  ftruggles  may  all  of  us, 
who  have  need  of  them,  have  the  refolution 
to  make : and  may  we  all  at  length  attain  to 
that  ferenity  of  virtuous  fettlement,  and  im- 
mortality of  moral  fecurity,  in  which,  if  we 
do  make  them,  they  will  infallibly  fix  us ! 
Amen. 


The 


( *89  ) 


The  Caufes  of  the  Infecurity  of  human 
Virtue  pointed  out?  and  the  Caution 
neceffary  to  its  Prefervration 
recommended. 


SERMON  XXII. 

Let  him  that  thinketh  he Jlandeth , take  heed 
lejl  he  falL 

i Cor.  x.  12. 

MORAL  uprightnefs,  and  moral  efta- 
blifhment,  are  very  different  things. 
There  are  thofe  that  ftand,  but  that  are 
every  moment  liable  to  fall.  There  is  good- 
nefs,  whofe  form  is  fleeting,  as  it  is  fair : 
whofe  figure  is  lovely,  but  whofe  fubftance  is 
delicate,  and  frail.  Who  fhall  number  the 
virtuous  purpofes  that  have  perifhed,  before 
they  have  produced  one  virtuous  deed  ? Or 
Vol.IL  U who 
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who  fhall  recount  the  inftances,  in  which 
virtuous  conduct  has  failed  to  fettle  into  vir- 
tuous character  ? 

That  which  conflitutes  the  principal  fecu- 
rity  of  human  integrity  is  habit : that  habit, 
which  annihilates  temptation;  converts  prin- 
ciple into  paflion,  virtue  into  nature,  and  the 
didtates  of  duty  into  the  impulfes  of  incli- 
nation. 

Prior  to  this  invincible  propenfity  to  what 
is  right,  which  is  only  to  be  derived  from  the 
long  praftice  of  it,  the  moft  promifing  vir- 
tuous poftui*e  of  the  mind  is  mutable  and 
nnfteady.  Let  it,  at  the  prefent  inftant,  anti- 
cipate, with  what  force  and  vivacity  it  may, 
the  immortal  rewards  of  virtue ; or  difcern, 
with  whatever  clearnefs,  its  intrinfic  rec- 
titude and  beauty  ; or  defire,  with  whatever 
moderation,  thole  objects  which  ftand  in  com- 
petition with  the  pleafures  of  good  confcience, 
and  the  eternal  patronage  of  Omnipotent 
Power;  the  good  purpofes,  that  are  formed 
under  thefe  imprefiions,  are  in  danger  of  paff- 
ing  away. 

The  mutability  of  fuch  a ftate  of  mind 
arifes  from  the  poflibility  there  is,  that  thofe 
defires,  which  now  are  temperate,  may  be 
7 increafed ; 
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increafed ; and  that  thofe  views  both  of  the 
mad  imprudence,  and  moral  impropriety,  of 
vice,  which,  at  this  hour,  are  vivid,  may, 
at  a future  period,  become -faint. 

He,  whofe  defires  of  temporal  objefls  have 
been  inflamed  by  the  indulgence  of  them, 
but  who,  in  confequence  of  vigorous  convic- 
tions of  religious  and  moral  truth,  deter- 
mines to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days 
to  his  duties,  has  peculiar  reafon  to  lend  an 
ear  to  the  counfel  contained  in  the  text.  46  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  ftandeth,  take  heed  left 
he  fall.’* 

At  this  time,  however,  I would  wifh  to 
addrefs  this  caution  to  that  fituation  of  the 
mind,  which,  though  as  yet  unconfirmed  by 
cuftom  in  virtuous  courfes,  prefents  the  mod 
aufpicious  and  encouraging  appearance,  that 
can  be  exhibited  by  a beginner  in  goodnefs. 
I will  fuppofe  a perfon,  at  his  outfet  in  life, 
who  has  not  yet  declined  from  uprightnefs, 
and  ftooped  to  vice,  to  (land  in  the  mod  ad- 
vantageous moral  circumftances,  which  the 
prefent  date  of  fociety  will  admit.  I will 
fuppofe  him  to  have  received  into  his  mind  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  exiftence  of  a life  to 
come ; to  entertain  right  and  rational  views 

U 2 of 
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of  religion;  to  have  juft  fentiments  of  virtue; 
to  perceive,  with  clearnefs,  the  debafing  na- 
ture of  fenfuality  and  doth,  in  a creature  ca- 
pable of  fuch  pleafures,  and  pofleffed  of  fuch 
powers,  as  man  ; to  difcern  all  the  meannefs 
of  deceit,  and  all  the  uglinefs  of  injuftice  and 
inhumanity.  I will  farther  imagine  him  to 
have  appetites  and  paftions,  at  prefent,  as 
temperate  and  cool,  as  the  rules  of  a fober  and 
well-ordered  family  could  have  poffibly  pre- 
fer ved  them. 

Thus  fituated,  he  is  not  fecure.  He  is  up- 
right, but  in  danger  of  falling:  he  {lands, 
but  he  ftands  not  faft : he  Hands,  but,  with- 
out the  exertion  of  all  his  ftrength,  he  will 
not  ftand  long. 

To  him,  whofe  fituation  anfwers  to  this 
defcription,  and  whofe  prefent  folicitude  it  is 
to  preferve  that  ere£t  attitude  of  mind  he  has 
hitherto  held,  to  avoid  that  appearance,  fo 
often  prefented  to  moral  obfervation,  and  fo 
painful  to  moral  wifdom,  the  bent  and  crooked 
figure,  the  bafe  and  downward  inclinations  of 
vice ; let  him  allow  me  to  recommend  the  ex- 
ercife  of  all  that  caution,  which  is  neceflary  to 
this  end.  If  he  would  fecure  from  falling  a 
ftraight,  but  a tottering  uprightnefs,  and 
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give  it  the  ftability  of  the  everlafting  hills ; 
if  he  would  fave  from  fraCture  and  ruin  a. 
beautiful,  but  a brittle  integrity,  and  harden 
it  into  immortal  temper;  it  will  be  his  wif- 
dom  to  watch  with  fleeplefs  vigilance,  and 
meditate  upon  moral  truth  with  intenfe  and 
repeated  attention:  to  renew,  from  time  to 
time,  by  reflection  upon  the  reality  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  recompenfe  promifed  to  the 
righteous,  thofe  ftrong  views  of  it,  which 
take  hold  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  draw  it 
towards  heaven  : to  guard,  at  the  fame  time, 
againft  the  increafe  of  the  defires  that  impel 
the  mind  in  a contrary  direction,  and  againft 
any  abatement  of  the  fenfe,  I fuppofe  him  to 
poflefs,  of  the  intrinfic  turpitude  of  vice. 

What  the  way  is,  in  which  that  fenfual 
and  worldly  defire,  which  at  prefent  is  mo- 
derate and  governable,  is  inflamed  in  the  hu^ 
man  bread: ; and  what  the  caufes  are,  which 
operate  to  leflfen  the  loathing,  with  which  a 
moral  underftanding  looks  upon  vice;  I pro- 
ceed to  place  before  him,  with  all  the  fidelity 
of  a friend  to  his  welfare,  and  the  warmed: 
wilhes  to  put  him  upon  his  guard,  againft 
the  flow,  and  foft  ftep,  with  which  vicq 
deals  into  the  bread  of  man. 

U 3 
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Desire  is  increased,  by  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  object  of  it  either  to  the 
fenfes,  or  to  the  imagination.  If  the  eye  be  of- 
ten fixed  upon  it,  or  if,  in  its  abfence  from 
the  fight,  fancy  be  repeatedly  permitted  to  re- 
call and  contemplate  the  image  of  it,  the  de- 
lire to  attain  it  will  be  gradually  inflamed. 
The  way,  then,  to  prevent  fenfual  and  fe- 
cular  defire  from  growing  to  a flrength  too 
fiturdy  for  confidence  to  contend  with,  is  to 
keep  the  objects  of  it  as  much  as  pofiible  out 
of  the  fight,  and  out  of  the  mind.  For  want 
of  this  precaution,  the  pupil  of  Wifdom,  that 
entered  the  world  with  wife  refolutions,  and 
refilled  the  temptations  that  met  him  at  the 
door,  after  having  walked  a little  way  into 
it,  has  yielded  and  fallen. 

Was  licentious  pleafure  the  temptation  that 
accofted  him? — 44  No,”  he  laid,  44  it  is  be- 
neath a rational  creature,  capable  of  relilhing 
the  entertainments  of  knowledge,  the  luxu- 
ries of  benevolence,  the  voluptuous  elevation 
and  moral  vivacity  of  virtuous  activity,  and 
the  fweet  and  animating  mulic  of  an  approv- 
ing confidence,  to  fink  into  a poor  dependant 
upon  the  fenfes  ; to  Hoop  from  thefe  heights 
pf  enjoyment,  and  defcend  to  alk  happinefs  of 

the 
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the  duft.  No  (faid  he,  when  Tinners  en- 
ticed him  to  thefe  lower  delights),  I will  not 
confent.”  Thus  far,  he  felt,  and  he  a£ted, 
nobly.  But,  alas  ! he  haileth  himfelf  the 
vi£tor  of  temptation  too  Toon,  when  he  had 
once  pronounced  that  honourable,  No.  Pie 
was  not  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  company 
of  thofe,  whofe  conduct  he  had  determined 
not  to  copy.  He  opened  his  ear,  that  ear  he 
fhould  have  fealed  to  the  firen  founds,  to  their 
animated  defcriptions  of  the  fprightly  life  they 
led.  He  allowed  his  imagination  to  be  led  by 
them,  whither  he  would  not  confent  to  be 
himfelf  conduced  : he  permitted  his  eyes  to 
purfue  thofe,  whom  his  feet  refufed  to  fol- 
low, into  the  flowery  paths  of  irregular  en- 
joyment : he  painted  to  himfelf  the  pidture  of 
that  lawlefs  pleafure,  of  which  he  fuffered' 
not  himfelf  to  partake  : he  placed  it  before 
him,  contemplated  it  again  and  again,  until, 
by  degrees,  his  fancy  was  fired,  beyond  the 
power  of  reafon  to  correct  its  delufions,  and 
to  curb  its  defires. 

Was  gold  the  object  that  tempted  him  to 
forfake  the  path  of  duty  ? I11  whatever  fphere 
of  occupation  he  was  placed,  whether  mer- 
cantile, or  literary,  or  profeffional,  or  politi- 

U 4 cal, 
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cal,  he  perceived  the  bafenefs  of  departing 
from  the  di&ates  of  honour  in  order  to  fecure 
it  : he  felt  how  contemptible  and  degrading  it 
is,  for  a trafficker  to  praftife  aught  unfair  and 
fraudulent,  or  to  utter  aught  uningenuous,  in 
any  of  his  tranfa&ions  ; for  a profeffor  of  the 
healing  art,  to  purfue  his  own  intereft,  at 
the  expence  of  the  health  committed  to  his 
care;  for  a profeffor  of  law,  to  promote  liti- 
gation, and  pradtife  difhoneft  arts;  for  a wri- 
ter, to  proftitute  his  pen, 

“ That  facred  weapon  giv’n  for  truth’s  defence 

for  a fenator,  to  betray  his  country,  by  carry- 
ing a venal  voice  to  her  councils,  and  opening 
lying  lips  in  the  folemn  affemblies  of  her  de- 
liberative fervants.- — Or,  when  tempted  by 
the  fuccefsful  gamefter  to  go  with  him  to  the 
table,  where  a die  difpenfes  to  a company  of 
madmen  alternate  riches  and  ruin,  he  fa w and 
felt  all  the  folly  of  expofing  himfelf  to  the  ha- 
zard of  beggary,  and  all  the  guilt  of  fecuring 
fuccefs  by  recourfe  to  di (honourable  artifices.. 
Under  the  impreffion  of  theft  convictions,  the 
fir  ft  and  the  fecond  temptations,  that  folicited 
him  to  vice,  he  threw  from  him  with  virtu- 
ous indignation.  But  when  this  generous 

fwell 
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iwell  of  his  foul  fubfided,  he  fufFered  the 
idea  of  the  object,  which  he  refufed,  upon 
fuch  terms,  to  take  into  his  hand,  to  reft  and 
linger  in  his  head\  to  unfold  and  fpread  out 
before  him  its  various  advantages  ; the  many 
pleafures  it  can  procure  ; the  numerous  con- 
veniences in  its  power  to  purchafe  ; the  re- 
fpeft  it  obtains  from  the  world ; the  felicity 
of  freedom  from  pecuniary  embarraflment,  and 
of  enlargement  from  ftraitnefs  of  fituation. 
He  thus  permitted  that,  which  his  virtue  had 
rejedted,  to  recur  to  his  contemplation,  to 
ftand  before  his  mind,  and  entice  him  by  the 
leifurely  revelation  of  its  various  charms,  to 
purchafe  it  at  that  price,  which  impoverifhes, 
and  renders  him  a wretch  for  ever  ! 

Againft  this  gradual  growth  of  defire,  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  him  who  would  fecure  his 
virtue  from  falling,  to  guard  with  all  the  cau- 
tion in  his  power. 

Thp  caufes,  which  operate  to  lessen  the 

AVERSION  OF  A MORAL  UNDERSTANDING 

to  the  odious  nature  of  vice,  are  the 
following : 

Firft,  The  frequent  appearance  of  it  in  the 
condudt  of  mankind.  The  repetition  of  any 
knpreffion,  impairs  it.  The  repeated  impref- 
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fion  of  the -turpitude  of  vice,  produced  by  the 

repeated  prefentation  of  it  to  our  eyes,  caufes 
us  to  feel,  lefs  and  lefs  forcibly,  how  deteft- 
able  a thing  it  is.  Familiarity  with  them 
gradually  reconciles  every  part  of  our  nature 
to  obje&s,  naturally  the  moft  repugnant  to 
them.  It  reconciles  the  eye  to  the  moft  un- 
lightly  forms  ; the  ear,  to  the  moft  difcordant 
founds  ; the  touch,  to  the  rougheft  furfacers; 
the  heart,  to  the  moft  painful  fituations  : and, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  mqral  fenfe,  to  prac- 
tices calculated  to  give  it  the  greateft  dif- 
guft. 

All  that  can  be  faid  in  illuftration  of  this 
branch  of  my  fubjeft,  the  moft  eminent,  and 
admired  of  your  moral  poets  has  faid,  in  four 
lines  that  are  in  every  mouth  : 

Vice  is  a monfter  of  fo  frightful  mien, 

As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  feen ; 

But  feen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  firft  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

The  procefs  of  human  reconciliation  to  vice, 
and  ultimate  adoption  of  it,  are  marked,  in 
this  paffage,  with  the  niceft  truth,  and  in  a 
manner  which  difeovers  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  our  nature. 


Let 
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Let  him,  then,  who  would  preferve  his 
virtue,  exercife  his  vigilance  againft  the  dan- 
gerous operation  upon  his  character,  of  the 
frequent  practice  of  virtue  around  him.  Let 
him  refiedt,  and  throw  out  all  his  reafon  in 
the  reflection,  that,  though  the  impreffion 
upon  his  heart  of  the  odious  nature  of  vice 
may,  in  confequence  of  its  frequent  recur- 
rence, have  loft  its  firft  vivacity,  vice  itfelf 
has  loft  nothing  of  its  odious  nature  : that, 
though  the  glow  of  his  indignation  at  the  de- 
formity of  it  may  not  be  fo  ardent  as  it  was, 
that  deformity  remains  as  mifhapen  as  ever : 
that,  though  his  blufli  for  the  infamy  of  the 
wicked  may  have  faded  to  a fainter  crimfon, 
the  blacknefs  of  wickednefs  is  not  diluted  to  a 
fofter  fhade. 

Secondly,  Another  circumftance  tending  to 
foften,  and  by  degrees  to  fubdue,  that  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  which  is  natural  to  a moral  un- 
derftanding,  is  the  frequent  appearance'  of  it 
in  the  company  of  other  things  which  com- 
mand the  refpedt  of  mankind. 

One  of  thefe  is  fuperiority  of  rank  and 
ftation.  That  bafenefs  in  vice,  which  man 
is  fo  conftrudted  as  to  fee  and  feel,  he  is  fo 
formed  by  the  education  fociety  has  given 

x him, 
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him,  as  to  fancy  ennobled  by  the  elevation  of 
the  fituation  in  which  it  is  pradtifed.  He  is 
apt  to  lofe  the  meannefs  of  the  crime,  in  the 
greatnefs  of  the  criminal. 

The  dijhonejiy  of  the  poor  man,  the  dif- 
honefty  that  breaks  through  into  houfes,  or 
fills  the  traveller  with  terror,  is  confidered  by 
all,  as  what  it  is  ; as  an  outrage  to  reftitude 
and  equity ; as  deferving  punifhment  from 
the  laws  of  the  land  : but  the  fame  difhonefty, 
and  equal  in  degree,  which  is  practifed  by 
perfons  of  what  is  called  figure  and  fafhion  in 
the  world,  which  confifts  in  defrauding  in- 
duftrious  creditors  of  their  due,  this  politer 
violation  of  equity,  this  more  genteel  injuftice 
is  contemplated,  by  multitudes,  with  an  in- 
dulgent eye.  Corruption  in  the  Jhop , or  in 
the  mart,  appears  to  every  eye  the  moral  con- 
tamination which  it  is : but  when  Hiftory  re- 
cords, or  Obfervation  remarks,  how  often  it 
has  fitten  in  the  Jenate  ; how  frequently  it  has 
afcended  the  tribunal , and  worn  the  robes 
of  office ; then  the  deluded  underftanding  is 
difarmed  of  its  detection,  and  the  cheated 
reafon  looks  up  with  refpedt. 

Had  none  but  nifties  and  mechanics  inter- 
fperfed  their  converfation  with  profane  oaths 

and 
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and  imprecations , no  one,  who  had  his  man* 
ners  to  form,  would  have  feen  any  thing  in 
fuch  exprefiions,  but  what  reafon  fees  in 
them:  an  indecent  and  ridiculous  redundance 
of  words  ; an  impious  introduction  of  the 
moft  facred  of  names  : but  when  they  fall 
from  the  lips  of  nobles  and  of  princes , then, 
they  derive  a grace,  in  the  ear  of  deluded 
youth,  then,  they  are  confidered  as  expref- 
iions of  energy  and  fpirit,  and  ambitioully 
cultivated  as  ornaments  of  fpeech. 

Another  alTociate  of  vice,  which  is  apt  to 
foften  the  abhorrence  of  it  natural  to  man,  is 
fplendour  of  Genius.  Such  is  the  venera- 
tion of  man  for  brilliancy  of  talents,  that  their 
countenance  and  authority  eafily  lead  him  to 
look  upon  error  as  truth ; to  mi  flake  folly  for 
wifdom ; and  imagine  that  to  be  beauty  in 
manners,  which  is  really  blemifh. 

The  infidelity  of  the  ignorant , the  un- 
educated, and  the  dull,  if  to  fuch  it  had  been 
confined,  if  it  had  never  iflued  but  from  the 
mouths,  or  the  pens,  of  fuch  ; the  members 
of  vulgar  clubs,  or  the  authors  of  vapid  books ; 
would  have  worn  no  other  appearance  to  the 
fubjeCt  of  religious  education,  than  of  what  it 
is,  Blindnefs  to  blazing  evidence:  but  when 

it 
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it  is  infinuated  in  the  pages  of  eloquent  and 
mafterly  writers,  then,  it  aflumesthe  feducing 
form  of  Superiority  to  popular  prejudice. 

All  men  defpife  a thief  Thofe  who  con- 
fent  to  praftife  themfelves,  and  to  pardon  in 
others,  relaxations  of  ftricfl  veracity,  and  de- 
viations from  nice  and  delicate  equity,  in  the 
tranfaftions  of  traffic,  agree  to  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  them,  whofe  occupation  is  plun- 
der, and  whofe  foie  calling  is  difhonefty ; and 
more  efpecially  upon  that  particular  clafs  of 
this  infamous  number,  who,  without  dif- 
covering  any  of  that  intrepidity  which  re- 
commends the  wicked  to  the  refpedl  of  the 
weak,  have  recourfe  to  fraud,  rather'  than 
violence,  and  fubftitute  cunning  for  courage. 
But  the  appearance,  though  but  of  one  or  two 
among  this  lawlefs  multitude,  who  have  ac- 
quired the  fame  of  wit  and  parts , and  have 
defended  themfelves  with  eloquence  and  grace, 
before  the  tribunal  of  their  country,  has  ope- 
rated, in  many  a melancholy  inftance,  to  re- 
move that  fenfe  of  ffiame,  which  otherwife 
would  have  flood  between  the  neceffities  of 
indolence  and  diffipation,  and  defcent  to  fuch 
means  of  fupply. 
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Were  intemperance  in  fenfual  pleafures 
praCtifed  only  by  the  uncultivated , the  rude, 
and  unrefined,  by  them  that  are  unfufceptible 
of  intellectual  and  elegant  delight,  the  well- 
educated  youth  would  be  capable  of  contem- 
plating fenfual  excefs,  with  no  other  eye  than 
that  of  compaffion  and  of  contempt;  as  the 
inferior  gratification  of  inferior  fpirits ; as  the 
low  enjoyment  of  unelevated  minds  : — But 
when  he  looks  into  the  written  lives  of  men 
of  wit  and  genius , or  obferves  the  maimers  of 
yet  living  pofieflbrs  of  fplendid  talents,  and 
finds  fo  large  a proportion  of  fuch  men  ad- 
dicted, in  a diftinguifhed  degree,  todiffipation  ; 
when  he  is  accuftomed  to  contemplate  poets, 
and  orators , Jlatefmen , and  legiflators , among 
the  foremoft,  and  mod  fervent  votaries  of  ir- 
regular Pleafure  ; when  he  beholds  intempe- 
rance and  profufion  exalted  to  this  height; 
when  he  thus  can  call  them, 

“ The  glorious  faults  of  angels  and  of  gods,” 

then  his  contempt  for  what  reafon  teaches 
him  to  defpife  is  difperfed  ; and  the  pride  of 
a rational  nature  is  prevailed  upon,  to  ftoop  to 
drink  at  thofe  inferior  fountains  of  pleafure, 
to  which  fuch  lofty  beings  have  defcended  to 
draw  entertainment. 


There 
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There  ate  alfo  other  perfonal  qualities  cal- 
culated to  infpire  refpeCt,  which  not  unfre* 
quently  accompany  folly  and  vice,  that  throw 
a recommendatory  fplendour  over  them,  and 
powerfully  operate  to  reconcile  offended  rea- 
fon  to  them.  Elegant  manners,  high 
spirit,  undaunted  courage,  pecuniary 
generosity,  ardor  of  friendship,  fome- 
times  meet  together  in  the  man  of  pleafure* 
the  corrupter  of  innocence,  the  deftroyer  of 
another’s  peace,  and  the  author  of  a parental 
difappointment,  that  46  brings  the  grey  hair 
with  forrow  to  the  grave.”  The  fparkling 
points  of  the  character  communicate  a por- 
tion of  their  luftre  to  its  dark  fhades,  in  the 
inconfiderate,  and  eafily  dazzled  eye  of  juve- 
nile imagination,  which  leads  it  to  conclude, 
that  thofe  qualities,  however  reafon,  at  the 
firfl:  fight,  may  recoil  from  them,  cannot  be 
very  odious,  with  which  fuch  Alining  pro- 
perties coexift. 

He,  that  would  preferve  his  difapprobation 
of  immorality  unimpaired,  mufl  guard  againft 
the  impofition  of  thefe  affociations  upon  his 
moral  judgment.  Let  him  reflect,  and  often 
renew  the  reflection,  that  vice  remains  un- 
alterably the  fame  thing,  in  the  company  of 

whatever 
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whatever  perfonal  properties,  or  outward 
pofleffions,  it  be  found  : that  no  alliance  can 
poffibly  ennoble  it : that  the  great  can  confer 
no  honour  upon  it : that  though  they  can  lift 
poverty  out  of  the  duft,  and  fet  fecular  mean- 
nefs  on  high,  by  fetting  it  at  their  fide,  they 
cannot,  by  placing  it  at  their  right  hand, 
elevate  vice  from  its  native  bafenefs  : and  that, 
as  the  authority  of  the  mofi:  eminent  in  the 
intelledtual  world  is  incapable  of  turning 
error  to  truth,  it  is  equally  incompetent  to 
convert  vice  into  virtue,  or  to  foften  it  into 
innocence.  Impurity  is  impurity,  injuftice  is 
injuftice,  inhumanity  is  inhumanity,  whether 
pradlifed  by  a peafant,  or  an  emperor;  by  the 
unlettered  hind,  or  the  accomplifhed  fcholar. 

Laftly,  Another  caufe,  which  operates,  in 
fome  degree,  in  peculiarly  focial  and  affec- 
tionate tempers,  to  mitigate  the  moral  difap- 
probation  of  at  leaft  that  vice,  by  which  focial 
virtue,  though  by  all  vice  really  violated,  is 
not  fo  obvioufly,  diredtly,  or  flagrantly  in- 
fringed, is  the  inftindt  that  attaches  us  to  our 
kind.  Nature  has  fo  wrought  into  the  con- 
ftitution  of  man,  an  affedtion  for  mankind, 
that  even  thofe,  whom  we  term  felfifh,  are 
not  entirely  deftitute  of  it.  When  focial  In- 
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tegrity  is  gone,  fragments  of  focial  love  re- 
main.  In  confequence  of  this  human  kind- 
nefs,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
prevails  in  the  temper,  that  vice,  which,  in 
i'tfelf  coniidered,  we  contemplate  with  pure 
difapprobation,  when  it  appears  before  us,  in 
the  conduit  and  character  of  creatures  to 
whom  Nature  has  thus  knit  us,  aflumes, 
from  this  fituation,  fomewhat  of  a fofter,  a 
lefs  harfh,  and  odious  afpect,  than  when  it 
ftands  before  us  upon  abftradt  ground.  As  a 
fond  father  looks  upon  that  vice,  which,  in 
another,  would  excite  his  difguft,  with  a more 
tolerant  eye,  when  he  fees  it  in  his  fon  ; fo 
the  man,  whofe  complexion  of  mind  is  focial, 
judges  vice,  when  joined  with  mankind,  with 
an  indulgence  he  does  not  allow  it,  w?hen  he 
meets  it  in  the  field  of  moral  fpeculation. 
The  feverity  of  the  judge  is  relaxed  by  the 
partiality,  and  tendernefs  of  the  relative  ; and 
the  frown  of  Reafon  upon  Vice  is  foftened  by 
natural  affeftion  for  a human  creature. 

He,  then,  that  is  defirous  to  preferve  the 
impreflions,  which  may  be,  at  the  prefen, t 
moment,  upon  his  mind,  of  moral  reftitude 
and  error,  from  any  diminution  of  their  vi- 
vacity, mu  ft  guard  againft  this  fource  of  re- 
laxation 
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laxation  in  his  moral  judgment.  While  he 
allows  himfelf  to  love  the  perfon  of  the  fin- 
ner,  let  him  not  allow  that  love  to  leffen  his 
hatred  of  the  fin.  The  guilt  of  the  finner 
let  him  extenuate  as  much  as  he  can,  by 
a generous  attention  to  every  circum fiance 
that  tends  to  extenuate  it ; but  let  him  beware 
of  extenuating  the  finfulnefs  of  fin  itfelf.  Let 
him  fhow  mercy,  if  he  will,  as  much  as  he 
pleafes,  to  the  unhappy  man,  whom  folly  has 
infected ; let  him  pity,  if  he  choofe,  the 
mifery  it  may  have  brought  upon  him  ; let 
him  mitigate  that  mifery,  if  his  compafiion 
prompt  him  ; let  him  reach  to  him  the  hand 
of  humane  relief;  give  him  bread  when  hun- 
gry, and  drink  when  athirft,  and  attendance 
when  fick  ; and  include  him  in  the  good 
wifhes  of  benevolence  : but,  while  he  fhows 
this  mercy  to  the  man,  let  him  fhow  no  ten- 
dernefs  to  vice  itfelf : let  him  call  it  by  the 
hard  name  it  deferves,  without  feeking  a mo- 
ment for  a fofter  word  : let  him  66  hate  it 
with  perfect  hatred,  let  him  count  it  his 
enemy.” 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  befides  mitigating 
the  moral  detefiation  of  it  which  is  entertained 
by  a moral  and  intellectual  nature,  there  are 
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yet  other  ways  in  which  the  focial  principle 
operates  to  promote  the  interefts  of  vice.  It 
acls.as  an  auxiliary  to  temptation:  it  affifts  in^- 
fenfibility  to  the  infamy,  and  infenfibility  to 
the  puniffiment,  of  vice.  The  focial  objeft 
of  moral  contempt,  the  focial  victim  of  moral 
juftice,  is  foothed  by  the  idea  of  having  fo- 
ciety  in  difgrace,  and  fociety  in  deftrudtion. 
Thus  the  focial  paffion,  when  not  cultivated 
into  focial  virtue,  degenerates  into  an  un- 
generous  love  of  man  ; into  a felfifhly  focial 
feeling,  which,  extending  to  pleafure  in  the 
prefence,  but  not  to  zeal  for  the  happinefs,  of 
its  objedt,  derives  a gloomy  confolation  from 
the  idea  of  having  aflfociates  in  fhame,  and 
companions  in  perdition ! 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  fay,  how  much 
the  focial  inftindt  opens  the  human  heart  to 
the  admiffion  of  vice,  at  that  door  at  which  it 
is  befet,  when  it  is  addreffed  by  the  folicita- 
tions  of  finners  to  accompany  them  in  their 
irregular  courfes.  It  is  but  too  well  known, 
how  often  thefe  invitations  have  drawn  from 
complaifance  a compliance,  which,  perhaps, 
fenfual  appetite,  unsupported  by  focial  paffion, 
would  have  refufed.  Melancholy  is  the  num- 
ber, may  no  young  man,  'who  hears  me  to 

night, 
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night,  be  added  to  it,  of  them,  who  have 
thus  fuffered  that  beautiful  flame  of  focial  love, 
which  Nature  lighted  in  the  breaft  of  man,  to 
burn  with  a warmth  benignant  to  others  and 
to  himfelf,  to  become  a confuming  fire  ! 

Such  then,  are  the  fources  of  fnoral  danger, 
againft  which  it  is  the  wifdom  of  him,  who, 
at  prefent,  is  innocent  and  upright,  but  who 
has  not  attained  to  virtuous  fecurity  and  fet- 
tlement  to  be  upon  his  guard. 

To  fum  up  the  advice  I have  given  him, 
in  one  emphatical  word,  let  him  fland  at  as 
remote  a diftance  as  poflible  from  that  evil 
company,  into  which  innocence  has  been 
frequently  fo  fatally  attracted,  by  the  elegant 
manners  and  brilliant  converfation,  by  which 
it  is  often  embellifhed,  without  any  intention 
to  con  trad  the  licentious  fpirit,  with  which  it 
is  infefted  ; for  that  contains  within  it,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  all  the  fources  of  moral  dan- 
ger, which  I have  fet  before  him  this  evening. 
Within  that  circle,  his  irregular  defires  are  pe- 
culiarly ex  pofed  to  the  danger  of  inflammation, 
from  the  lprightly  defcriptions,  he  will  be 
likely  to  hear,  of  pleafures,  to  his  participa- 
tion of  which  his  confcience  will  not  con- 
fent.  And  there,  his  clear  difcernment,  and 
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juft  deteftation,  of  moral  error,  are  laid  pecu- 
liarly open  to  the  danger  of  diminution,  from 
all  the  caufes  I have  recounted  ; from  fami- 
liarity with  the  folly  and  vice,  which  will  ex- 
prefs  themfelves  in  words,  in  the  moment  of 
inaction,  and,  by  frequently  offending,  gra- 
dually grow  lefs  and  lefs  often  five  to  his  ear, 
until,  at  length,  the  fiufh  of  refentment  ex- 
cited by  them  will  bid  farewel  for  ever  to  his 
face  ; from  the  affociation  of  beautiful  endow- 
ments with  moral  blemifhes,  many  of  which, 
in  fuch  circles,  he  will  probably  find  ; from 
that  affe&ion  for  the  perfon  of  the  finner, 
which  intercourfe  with  him  muft  of  neceflity 
increafe,  by  which  the  deteftation  of  his 
practices  is  diminifhed  ; and  from  thofe  felici- 
tations to  do  wrong,  which  a fecial  being 
finds  it  fo  difficult  a thing  to  withftand. 

Let  him  cultivate,  on  the  contrary,  as 
much  as  poftible,  intimate  conne&ion  with 
virtuous  characters*  By  this  means,  he  will, 
in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  counteract  all 
the  caufes  which  operate  to  draw  human 
creatures  to  immoral  conduct.  Within  that 
hallowed  circle,  his  virtuous  inclinations  w ill 
be  animated  and  confirmed  by  virtuous  con- 
verfe,  and  combat  his  contrary  propenfities 

with 
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With  a continually  increafing  force  : there, 
the  perpetual  prefence  and  amiable  expreflions 
of  virtue  will  keep  up,  by  the  power  of  con- 
trail:, that  detection  of  vice,  which  the  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  it  in  the  conduCt  of  lur- 
rounding  fociety  caufes  to  become  fainter 
and  fainter:  there,  the  frequent  aflociations, 
he  will  fee,  of  fhining  abilities  with  folid 
worth,  will  oppofe  themfelves  to  the  feduc- 
tive  and  impeding  operation  upon  his  under- 
ftanding,  of  ornamented  vice  : there,  partiality 
to  the  virtuous  perfon  will  endear  the  virtu- 
ous character:  and  there,  fociety  in  virtue 
and  in  honour  will  fpur  a focial  nature  to 
continue  virtuous  and  honourable. 

Let  him,  then,  that  is  folicitous  to  pre- 
ferve  his  virtue,  put  it  under  the  protection, 
of  Virtuous  Friendfhip.  That  is  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  human  character  ! that  is  the 
high  fortrefs  of  the  innocence,  that  is  anxious 
to  fecure  itfelf  from  the  aflaults  of  tempta- 
tion ! Is  he  defirous  to  make  a hedge  about 
his  heart  ? would  he  ereCt  a fence  around  it, 
capable  of  keeping  out  the  vice  that  feeks  to 
invade  it  ? kt  me  perfuade  him  to  furround 
it  with  the  {heltering  circle  of  virtuous  con- 
nections. 


And 
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And  may  Almighty  God  crown  with  his 
bleffing,  all  the  endeavours  he  may  exert,  to 
pais  unpolluted  through  the  world : and, 
when  his  laft  hour  fhall  arrive,  that  hour, 
when  vice,  whatever  fuccefsful  difguifes  it 
may  have  affumed,  in  the  midft  of  life,  and 
in  the  glow  of  health,  is  ftripped  of  thofe  dif- 
guifes ; when  the  deluded  underftanding  re- 
covers from  its  delufion,  and  beholds  virtue 
and  vice  in  their  true  colours  ; may  that  hour, 
which  is  an  honed:  hour  to  all,  be  to  him3 
a tranquil,  and  triumphant  one  ! Amen, 
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' SERMON  XXIII. 

Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go 
not  in  the  way  of  evil  men . Avoid  it,  pafs 
not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pafs  away . 

Prov.  iv.  14,  15. 

T T feems,  at  fir  ft  fight,  furprizing,  that  fo 
A large  a proportion  of  mankind,  beings  ca- 
pable of  difcerning  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  aware  that  for  the  one  they  will  be  richly 
rewarded,  and  for  the  other  feverely  punifhed, 
in  a future  ftate,  fhould  yet,  in  all  ages,  have 
chofen  ruin  rather  than  welfare,  and  preferred 
difgrace  to  promotion  in  the  immortal  king- 
dom of  God,  It  appears  peculiarly  amazing, 
that  this  choice  fhould  continue  to  be  fo  com- 
mon as  it  is,  under  a difpenfation  of  religion, 
in  which  Almighty  God  himtelf  protefts, 
that  “ he  has  appointed  1 day,  in  the  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteoulhefs.” 

True, 
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True,  in  the  prefent  ftate  at  leaft,  fin  has 
its  pleafures  ; and  to  the  eye  of  Inexperience 
it  appears  to  have  more  than  it  has.  It  wears, 
no  doubt,  a fmiling  face,  it  makes,  no  doubt, 
inviting  promifes,  to  young  Imagination  upon 
entering  the  world.  But  is  the  triumph  of 
the  wicked,  in  whatever  fphere  of  exultation 
and  tranfport,  for  more  than  a moment  ? Is 
not  the  profpeft  which  Religion  fpreads  before 
her  virtuous  profeflor  “ vaft  and  unbounded,” 
as  well  as  dazzlingly  fplendid  ? How  comes 
it  then  to  pais,  that  a rational  ele&or  (hould 
make  fo  ftrange  a mifiake  in  his  choice,  as  to 
prefer  the  inferior  and  fugitive  objedls  of  hu- 
man life,  to  the  infinitely  fublime,  and  the 
for  ever  Handing  joys,  which  heaven  has  in 
ftore  for  the  honeft  and  good  ? 

Of  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  caufe 
of  conduct  fo  irrational,  in  rational  creatures, 
as  felf-excltjfion  from  the  city  of  God  and 
felf-precipitation  into  the  pit  of  perdition, 
“ the  deceitfulnefs  of  fin,”  againft  which  St. 
Paul  exhorts  the  Hebrews  to  be  upon  their 
guard,  confiitutes  a confiderable  branch. 
Temptation  does  not  covenant  with  man,  in 
this  plain,  open,  honeft  language : n I will 
give  you  thefe  pleafures,  I will  give  you  thefe 
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profits,  I will  give  you  thefe  honours,  if  you, 
on  your  part,  will  give  me  your  foul,  your 
everlafting  falvation,”  your  “ unfading 
crown,”  and  “ undefiled  inheritance.”  Thus 
caHed  upon  to  choofe  between  life  and  death, 
a blefting  and  a curfe ; before  he  fixed  a 
choice  fo  final,  before  he  put  his  hand  upon  a 
lot  to  be  thus  for  ever  held,  the  trembling  ar- 
bitrator of  his  own  defliny,  however  allured 
by  illicit  objefls  of  purfuit,  would,  probably, 
make  a folemn  paufe,  and  ferioufly  ponder  the 
fubjedt.  Before  he  came  to  a determination 
fo  awfully  ultimate,  and  tremendoufly  con- 
clufive,  before  he  fufFered  the  decree  of  fate 
to  go  from  him,  the  inquirer  after  happinefs, 
however  charmed  with  the  lying  fhadows 
of  it  that  have  deceived  fo  many  eyes,  would 
ftand  ft  ill ; and  fix  that  ftedfaft  look  upon  the 
“ everlafting  deftru&ion”  that  is  coupled  with 
them,  and  enter  into  that  clofe  comparifon  of 
immortal  with  momentary  enjoyment,  which 
would  prove  fufficient  to  counterafl:  the  im- 
pofing  operation  upon  his  mind,  of  the  prefent 
pleafures  of  fin,  or  pains  of  virtue;  and  (hew 
him  the  objects  beyond  the  grave  in  that  true 
fhape,  and  magnitude,  for  want  of  appearing 
in  which,  they  prefent  themfelves,  without 

producing 
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producing  their  proper  impreffion,  to  fo  many 
profeflors  of  religion. 

Thus  fet  upon  a ferious  examination  of  his 
true  intereft,  the  friend  to  himfelf  would  pro- 
bably prove  a wife  one ; and  the  judge  be- 
tween his  good  and  evil  genius  decide  the 
caufe  in  favour  of  the  firft.  But  he  is  pre- 
vented from  giving  this  clofe,  and  intenfe  at- 
tention to  the  objedts  that  contefl  the  right 
to  reign  over  him,  by  the  fond  imagination, 
that,  in  taking  the  pleafures  of  fin,  he  choofes 
the  happinefs  of  earth,  without  rejecting  the 
joys  of  Heaven.  He  is  not  addreffed  by 
Temptation  with  a perplexing  offer  that  fum- 
mons  his  mind  to  the  balance  ; calls  him  to 
weigh  the  conditions  ; to  determine,  of  two 
evils,  which  is  the  heavieft,  and  to  put  good 
in  the  fcale  againft  good.  He  is  prefented 
with  a propofition  which  requires  no  confide- 
ration  from  him;  which  holds  out  to  him  no- 
thing but  good ; and  which,  without  contain- 
ing any  ftaggering  ftipulations-;  and  puzzling 
propofals,  invites  his  ready  acceptance  of  only 
delight.  He  is  accofted  with  fair  fpeech, 
and  flattering  lips,  that  utter  none  but  en- 
ticing words.  There  is  no  mention  made, 
in  the  fong  of  the  Siren,  of  fuch  an  exchange, 
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as  that  of  his  eternal  treafure  for  the  objeds 
it  intreats  him  to  take.  Every  word  is  cal- 
culated to  charm  his  attention,  and  to  require 
a chain  to  hold  the  hearer  back  from  com- 
pliance with  the  tuneful  call.  It  is  all  pure 
invitation  ; it  is  all  foft  fedudion.  It  is  not, 
€t  Whether  will  you  dwell  yonder,  where 
angels  dwell,  and  where  there  are  pleafur.es 
for  evermore  ; or  here,  where  fhort-lived 
pleasures  reign  ?”  all  he  hears  is,  “Hither, 
hither  come ; take  thefe  blifsful  fhores  in 
your  way  to  thofe  of  immortality.” 

It  is  thus  that  Temptation  talks  with  *nan. 
The  fin,  that  fubdues  him,  firft  deceives  him. 
In  confenting  to  it,  he  does  not  confent  to 
facrifice  eternity  to  an  inftant,  or  pay,  for 
aught  that  earth  can  offer  him,  fo  high  a 
price  as  heaven. 

Were  the  artificer,  when  confulted  con- 
cerning the  expence  with  which  the  execu- 
tion of  a plan  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed 
will  be  attended,  to  lay  before  the  perfon  who 
fends  for  him  a fair,  and  faithful  ftatement  of 
it,  the  projector  would,  in  many  cafes,  relin- 
quish his  defign.  But  he  is  made  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  accomplithed,  without  putting 
him  to  any  high,  and  formidable  charges. 

He 
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He  begins  to  build  without  knowing  the  coft, 
and  finds  himfelf  involved  in  unexpe£ted  ruin* 
The  deftru£tion  of  the  candidate  for  eternity 
is  brought  about  in  the  fame  manner.  Were 
he  to  be  previoufly  perfuaded,  at  the  moment 
they  propofe  thcmfelves  to  his  purfuit,  that 
criminal  pleafures  are,  in  the  end,  to  coft  him 
the  “ incorruptible  inheritance”  to  which  he 
is  born,  he,  probably,  would  not  confent  to 
take  them  upon  fuch  terms  ; he  would  fay 
46  they  are  too  highly  rated ; I cannot  afford 
to  part  with  fo  much  to  obtain  them ; I fhould 
be  a madman  to  impoverifh  myfelf  for  ever, 
for  the  pleafure  of  a moment.” 

We  are  deceived,  in  this  tranfaflion,  with 
ourfelves,  by  our  own  treacherous  imagina- 
tion ; an  imagination,  untrue  to  its  mafter, 
that  betrays  his  interefts,  and  allures  him  with 
lying  words  to  his  ruin.  No  man,  in  yield- 
ing to  temptation,  affents  to  his  own  certain 
deftru&ion.  Perdition  is  fcarcely  farther 
from  the  faint’s,  than  it  is  from  the  finner’s 
profpeft,  in  the  outfet  of  his  error  from  rec- 
titude. Various  are  the  fcreens,  which  the 
mind  of  man  contrives,  and  moft  ingenioufly 
are  they  conftru£ted,  to  conceal  from  itfelf 
this  frightful  confequenee  of  criminal  courfes. 

The 
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The  fertile  Fancy  has  a large  aflortment  of 
fair  and  flowery  tufts,  to  form  a falfe  ground 
with  to  cover  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit  of 
perdition,  and  tempt  the  foot  of  Folly  to  truft 
herfelf  upon  it.  Imagination  finds  little  dif- 
ficulty in  prevailing  upon  him,  who  hearkens 
to  his  paffions,  either  to  deny  the  exigence  of 
a life  to  come,  or,  allowing  its  reality,  to 
infer  the  final  impunity  of  vice  from  the  in- 
firmity of  nature  ; from  the  example  of  the 
majority,  and  the  goodnefs  of  God. 

But  the  moil  frequent  cover  which  the 
mind  employs,  to  hide  from  its  eye  the  terri- 
ble figure  of  final  ruin,  at  the  end  of  the  path 
that  leadeth  to  it,  and  it  is  one  that  has  been 
but  too  commonly  fuccefsful  in  (hutting  it 
out  of  the  fight  even  of  thofe,  to  whom  the 
finger  of  their  fathers  had  pointed  it  out,  with 
oft  repeated  warnings  not  to  walk  that  way, 
is  that  fecret  intention,  which,  every  one  who 
is  tempted  to  tread  it,  forms,  to  flop  (hort  of 
the  dreadful  image  by  which  it  is  terminated. 
The  period  of  intended  return  to  duty  is, 
fometimes,  fixed  at  a fhorter,  and,  fometimes, 
at  a longer  diftance,  according  to  the  idea, 
which  each  individual  entertains,  of  the  fum 
of  finful  pleafure  that  will  fatisfy  him,  and  of 
7 the 
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the  fpace  of  time  that  is  requifite  for  the  work 
of  reformation.  Some  find  a refolution  to 
come  back,  in  the  evening  of  their  days,  fuf- 
ficient  to  remove  the  reluilatfce  of  their  rea- 
fon,  to  leave  the  path  that  “ leadeth  unto 
life.”  Others  appoint  an  earlier  period  for  their 
propofed  recovery  of  the  way,  which  they  are 
refolved,  for  ^the  prefent,  to  forfake ; before 
the  coldnefs  of  the  paffions  fhall  have  taken 
away  all  the  merit  of  fobriety ; before  the 
infirmities  of  nature  fhall  have  diffolved  all 
the  energy  of  the  mind  ; when  time  enough 
remains,  upon  the  luppofition  of  their  count- 
ing  “ threefcore  years  and  ten,”  for  overcom- 
ing bad  habits,  and  contrailing  good  ones. 
There  are  others,  who  make  yet  fairer  pro- 
mifes ; promifes,  of  which  the  performance 
is  yet  more  probable,  becaufe  yet  more 
praiticable ; and  whofe  contrail  with  Con- 
fcience  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  peculiarly 
plaufible.  They  will,  in  one  inftance  only, 
deviate  from  the  path  of  duty.  A fingle  flep 
afide,  they  think,  will  fatisfy  them.  It,  how- 
ever, fhall  fatisfy  them.  They  then  will  err 
no  more. — This  language  is  very  fpecious.  Ia 
ferious  truth,  it  is  but  too  fpecious. 

To  thofe  who  are  upon  the  point  of  yield- 
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nig  to  temptation,  feduced  bv  this  fair,  and 
flattering  idea,  the  words  of  my  text  are  ad- 
drefled.  They  are  the  words  of  one,  who 
Was  well  acquainted  with  the  human  heart, 
and  who  had  clofely  ftudied  the  hiftories  of 
men.  66  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the 
wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men. 
Avoid  it,  pafs  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and 
pafs  away.” 

This  advice  is  grounded  in  a thorough 
knowledge  of  our  nature.  The  truth,  on 
which  the  wifdom  of  it  turns,  is  the  clofe, 
the  intimate,  and  almoft  indifloluble,  con- 
neftion,  which  there  is  between  one  aft  of 
folly  and  another.  Full  well  that  fagacious 
obferver  of  nature  knew,  that  when  one  foot 
is  fet  in  forbidden  paths,  the  other  almoft 
neceflarily  follows  ; that  to  one  ftep  another 
mechanically  fucceeds ; and  that  thus  the 
whole  career  of  vice  is  traverfed  by  him,  who 
only  intended  to  have  touched  it  with  his 
tread.  A Angle  erroneous  aftion  without 
a fucceffor,  a lonely  unconnefted  crime,  is, 
at  leaft,  a very  rare  thing.  Can  he,  who 
overturns  a veflel  of  water,  undertake  to  fay, 
how  many  drops  (hall  be  fpilt  upon  the 
ground,  before  it  be  caught  up  again  ? Can 
Vol.  IL  Y he, 
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he,  with  any  confidence,  venture  to  affert, 
that  any  of  it  (hall  be  left  behind  ? No  more 
foundation  has  he,  who  fuffers  his  paffions  to 
take  their  courfe,  in  but,  as  he  fuppofes,  a 
fingle  inflance,  for  afcertaining  where  they 
fhall  flop,  or  whether  they  fhall  ever  flop  at 
all.  Folly,  when  once  fuffered  to  find  a vent, 
when  it  is  once  poured  forth,  is  no  flow, 
thick,  fluggifh,  flream ; that  drips  from  its 
fource  with  the  tardinefs  of  filtered  effufion  ; 
in  which  drop  diffiis  after  drop  with  diffi- 
culty, and  long  time  hangs,  as  reludlant  to 
leave  its  urn  : it  is  quite  a fluent  thing,  in 
which  the  particles  follow  one  another  freely, 
and  form  a fprightly  flow  ; and  which,  when 
once  let  out,  is*  with  difficulty,  flopped, 
if  flopped  at  all. 

The  conneflion,  which  there  is  between  one 
criminal  addon  and  another,  may  be  placed  in 
three  points  of  view. 

Firft,  one  ill  action  leads  on  to  another, 
by  ftrengthening  the  defire  it  has  gratified, 
and  by  weakening  the  confidence  it  has  over- 
come. Defire  is  increafed  by  indulgence. 
Mental  indulgence  inflames  it ; adlual  indul- 
gence inflames  it  ftill  more.  No  idea  was 
ever  more  wild,  and  fanciful,  than  that  a 
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fingle  compliance  with  an  irregular  inclina- 
tion will  content  it.  Say,  that  the  lion,  who 
“ fuffers  hunger,”  will  retire  from  his  but 
tailed  prey ; and  find  the  rage  of  appetite 
appeafed,  by  one  morfel  of  the  animal 
he  has  taken,  by  one  drop  of  the  blood  he  has 
drawn.  Say,  that  the  traveller,  parched  with 
thirft,  and  panting  for  water  in  a burning 
land,  will  be  content  to  touch  with  his  lip 
the  firft  brook  that  he  finds  in  his  way.  Say, 
that  the  playful  animal,  let  loofe  from  long, 
and  clofe  confinement,  will  fatisfy  its  fpor- 
tive  propenfity  with  a fingle  gambol  ; will 
exhauft  the  ecftafy  of  liberty  in  a fingle 
leap.— Say  any  thing,  as  foon  as  fay,  that  he, 
who  indulges  himfelf  with  a tafte  of  the  un- 
lawful pleafures,  whatever  they  be,  for  which 
his  paflions  burn,  will  burn  for  no  more. 
His  experience,  will  add  to  his  appetite,  of 
them.  Nature  can  be  contented  without  any 
intemperance  ; but  cannot  be  contented  with 
a little. 

The  inordinate  paffion,  then,  whatever  it 
be,  by  one  indulgence  of  it,  is  become  more 
powerful  than  it  was.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  counterbalance  this  acceffion  of  power  to 
pafiion,  the  underflanding  perhaps  has  deriv- 
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ed  no  additional  conviction  of  the  folly,  or  of 
the  guilt,  of  compliance  with  its  impulfe. 
The  intrinfic  rectitude  of  duty  is  not  more 
clearly  perceived,  than  it  was,  before  the 
breach  of  it.  Faith  in  judgment  to  come  has 
acquired  no  increafe  of  ftedfaftnefs,  fince  the 
commillion  of  what  was  inconfiftent  with  it. 
The  goodnefs  of  God,  in  the  works  of  nature, 
or  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  is  not 
rendered  more  vifible  to  reafon,  or  more  in- 
viting to  gratitude,  than  it  was,  prior  to  the 
a Ct  of  difobedience  and  ingratitude.  On  the 
contrary,  the  original  reluCtance  to  do  wrong, 
arifing  from  the  impreffion  of  thefe  truths,  is 
diminifhed,  in  confequence  of  having  been 
fubdued.  The  fall  of  virtue  has  enfeebled  it. 
What,  then,  is  there,  let  me  afk  you,  to 
prevent  your  being  conquered  again,  by  an 
enemy,  who  is  now  ftronger  than  he  was 
when  he  triumphed  over  you  before,  while 
you  yourfelf  are  become  weaker  than  you 
were  then  ? From  iuch  a fituation  a fecond 
defeat  necefiarily  follows.  If  no  new  cir- 
cumfhmce  take  place,  if  no  incident  occur, 
^benignant  to  the  character,  inimical  to  its 
victorious  enemy,  a repetition  of  the  victory 
over  it  may  with  certainty  be  predicted.  It 

may 
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may  be  demonftrated,  that  he,  who  enters 
into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  will  “ proceed 
from  evil  to  evil,”  till  he  has  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  unlefs  fome  event  of  an  extraordinary, 
and  peculiarly  impreffive  nature,  interpofe, 
in  aid  of  vanquifhed  confcience,  to  rouze  the 
virtuous  refolution,  and  arreft  the  moral  er- 
ror, of  the  mind  Let  him,  who  can  depend 
upon  the  arrival  of  fuch  a circumftance  to 
him,  fuffer  himielf  to  u go  into  the  way  of 
evil  men.”  Let  him  that  cannot,  (and  who 
is  there  that  can  ?)  “ remove  his  foot  from 
evil.” 

Secondly,  It  often  happens,  that  the  com- 
miffion  of  one  crime  makes  another  neceffary, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  firft, 
in  the  attainment  of  its  end.  One  bad  action, 
is  found,  of  itfelf,  to  be  incomplete.  It  re- 
quires either  a repetition  of  the  fame,  or  the 
commiffion  of  another,  to  accomplifh  the 
point  at  which  it  aims.  Its  incompetence, 
perhaps,  to  the  produ&ion  of  the  effect  for 
which  it  was  committed,  was  not  forefeen  : 
and  thus  the  criminal  finds  himfelf  drawn,  by 
one  deviation  from  duty,  into  more  than  he 
intended.  By  this  means,  a fingle  ftep  in  the 
path  of  error  is  flretched  to  an  ample  ftride  ; 
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and  the  mind  is,  in  a manner,  habituated  to 
wickednefs,  even  in  the  beginning  of  it.  It 
becomes  as  it  were  depraved,  even  by  a tingle 
Rroke.  In  this  cafe,  the  probability  of  con- 
tinuance in  the  path,  that  has  been  en- 
tered, mull  be  confidered  as  peculiarly  in- 
creafed. 

This  is  frequently  the  cafe.  The  vices 
hang  together.  They  help  one  another, 
Theycohereand  clufter.  Misfortunes,  faysthe 
proverb,  feldom  come  alone  : it  is  much  more 
feldom,  that  evil  actions  do.  “ Rare  are 
folitary  woes,”  it  is  true;  but  much  rarer 
are  folitary  fins.  They,  alfo,  “ love  a train;” 
they  alfo  66  tread  each  other’s  heel.”  He 
that  feeks  to  ieparate  one  from  the  red,  to 
take  one  to  him  and  keep  oft  all  the  others  ; 
will  find  the  meditated  exclufion  impractica- 
ble. Can  he,  who  opens  his  door  to  a con- 
courfe  of  people  without,  preffing  for  admit- 
tance, be  lure  of  admitting  only  one  ? He, 
that  opens  his  heart  to  one  bad  aftion,  will, 
in  the  fame  manner,  find  many  enter  along 
with  it.  His  breafl  will  become  full  of  evil, 
when  he  intended  only  to  have  entertained  a 
fingle  fin. 

Moft  criminal  a£ts,  when  they  feek  the 
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alliance  of  no  other,  court  the  concurrence  of 
Falfhood.  This  is  ufually  coupled  with 
breaches  of  duty,  that  are  moft  detached 
and  infulated.  “ Come  now  therefore,  and 
let  us  flay  him,”  faid  the  fons  of  Jacob  to 
one  another,  66  and  caft  him  into  fome  pit, 
and  we  will  fay  fome  evil  beaft  hath  devoured 
him.”  When  in  the  purfuit  of  any  Angle 
point,  by  criminal  means,  there  is  no  other 
fucceffion  of  evil  to  evil,  this  fhort  and  Ample 
proceffion  commonly  takes  place. 

When  the  original  crime  is  falfhood,  in 
order  to  anfwer  fome  finifter  purpofe,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  one  departure  from 
truth  is  not  fufficient  to  accomplifh  the  point. 
Sometimes  there  is  need  of  a frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  fame  violation  of  veracity.  Peter 
muft  thrice  deny,  that  he  knew  his  mafter. 
This  necefiaty  often  occurs  to  him,  who 
{loops  to  fay  what  is  not  true.  He  thought, 
perhaps,  as  Peter  thought,  that  a Angle  de- 
claration would  have  done.  He  finds  himfelf 
queftioned  by  different  perfons  ; to  different 
perfons  the  lie  muft  be- told. ^-Sometimes  re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  the  fabrication  of  ano- 
ther,,  in  order  to  fupport  the  firft.  And, 
thus,  the  unhappy  wanderer  from  truth  finds 
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it  frequently  neceffary  to  put  together  a pha- 
lanx of  fallhood  ; to  compofe  a complicated 
fyftem  of  deceit,  in  order  to  defend  and  cover 
the  original  deceit  from  detection. 

In  the  fame  manner,  it  is  often  found,  that 
ohe  aft  of  violence  calls  unexpectedly  for  ano- 
ther, in  order  to  render  it  complete.  Rob- 
bery, a firft  robbery,  has  fometimes  termi- 
nated in  murder,  when  nothing  was  farther 
from  the  original  intent  of  the  robber,  than 
that  frightful  aft  : when,  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  did  it,  the  prppofal  of 
fuch  an  aft  would  have  made  every  hair  of 
his  head  ftand  up,  and  driven  every  drop  of 
blood  from  his  cheek  ; when,  even  the  mo- 
ment before  he  did  it,  the  idea  of  fuch  a deed 
entered  not  into  his  heart.  Pecuniary  em» 
barraffrnent  prevails  upon  him  to  make  an 
effay  of  force  upon  the  traveller’s  purfe.  He 
goes  forth  from  the  village  where  he  dwells, 
intending  only  to  extricate  himfelf  from  his 
prefent  difficulty,  and  then  return  to  the 
hamlet,  and  lead  an  innocent  and  reputable 
life.  ’ Oh  ! for  a warning  voice,  to  tell  him 
the  horror  that  awaits  him  ! to  tell  him,  how 
much  deeper  than  he  dreams,  he  is  going  to 
plunge  himfelf  into  guilt  ! Unexpefted  re- 
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fiftance  from  the  paflenger  he  feledts  to  plun- 
der exafperates  his  paffions,  and  hurries  his 
Land  to  a fatal  violence  \ or  a declaration, 
equally  unlooked  for,  of  a knowledge  of  his 
perfon,  fuddenly  fuggefts  to  him  the  horrid 
idea  of  taking  away  the  breath  that  may 
bear  teftimony  againft  him.  This  is  no  un- 
common cafe. 

One  fatiguinary  adt,  in  which  more  than 
one  was  concerned,  is  often  followed  by  ano- 
ther, to  prevent  the  difeovery  of  the  firft. 
The  firft  was  all  that  was  projected  by  either 
of  the  party.  The  fecond  was  a fecondary 
fuggeftion.  The  accomplice  may  betray  tne 
fecret,  from  imprudence ; from  remorfe ; 
from  revenge ; in  the  moment  of  mad  re- 
fentment : the  only  means  are  employed  to 
remove  all  poffibility  of  fuch  a communi- 
cation. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways,  in  which  in- 
jury leeks  the  fupport  of  injury.  When  Da- 
vid had  invaded  Uriah’s  bed,  he  muft  next 
invade  his  perfon.  He  muft  efcape  from  the 
confequences  of  the  firft  injuftice,  by  the 
perpetration  of  the  fecond.  After  haying 
rendered  the  greatell  of  all  wrongs,  he  muft 
plofe  the  lip  of  complaint,  by  fealing  it  in 
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everlafting  filence.  He  mull:  put  the  hand  of 
Death  upon  the  mouth  of  Reproach ; and 
throw  the  chain  of  Mortality  upon  the  arm 
of  brave  Revenge.  And  this  inhuman  deed 
he  mud:  do,  in  order  to  l'ecure  himfelf,  in  the 
mod  bafe,  and  cowardly  manner. 

The  produdive,  and  prolific  nature  of  vice, 
in  this  refped,  is  drikingly,  though  terribly, 
illudrated,  in  the  pidure,  which  your  great 
dramatid  has  drawn,  of  him,  who,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  confanguinity, 
gratitude,  and  loyalty,  is  reprefented,  in  the 
all-thrilling  page  of  that  great  Lord  of  every 
bofom,  as  being  indigated  by  ambition,  to 
“ hold  the  knife,”  at  dead  of  night,  over  his 
gued,  his  kinfman,  his  benefador,  and  his 
prince.  This  ad,  though,  in  itfelf,  an  ad  of 
complicated  guilt,  is  yet  complicated  with 
others  of  a fimilar  nature,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  accompli  (lament  of  the  purpofe  it 
was  to  anfwer.  When  he  has  perpetrated 
this  deed,  the  only  one  that  entered  into  his 
original  intention,  he  finds,  that,  if  he  mean 
to  attain  his  end,  the  work  of  death  is  but 
begun.  In  order  to  prevent  a difcovery  of 
his  guilt,  and  to  feeure  the  crown  it  has 
placed  upon  his  brow,  he  perceives,  that  he 
7 mud 
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tnuft  pafs  through  a tragical  procefs,  and 
wade  through  a fea  of  blood.  The  words 
which  the  author  puts  into  his  mouth,  to 
exprefs  his  refolution  to  perfevere  in  the  black 
bulinefs  upon  which  he  had  entered,  contain 
the  fentiment  I am  attempting  to  illuftrate  : 

**  Things  bad  begun  make  themfelves  ftrong  by  ill.” 

The  lame  fort  of  link  and  alliance,  which 
fubfifts  between  fingle  aEls  of  vice,  fubfifts  alfo 
between  different  courses  of  vicious  conduit. 
The  ruling  paftion,  whatever  it  be,  feeks  the 
afliftance  of  practices,  which  it  does  not  itfelf 
direitly  prompt.  One  evil  habit  calls,  after 
a time,  for  the  concurrence,  and  co-operation 
of  another  evil  habit,  in  order  to  attain  its 
end.  A train  of  one  kind  of  criminal  actions 
requires  the  miniftration  of  a train  of  another 
kind. 

He,  who  fets  out  in  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
engages  in  the  purfuit,  under  the  idea  of  con- 
tracting only  fenfual  guilt ; which,  he  pre- 
vails upon  himfelf  to  believe,  is  no  guilt  at  all. 
He  calls  it  folly ; he  calls  it  vivacity  ; he  calls 
it  fpirit ; or,  whatever  be  its  admitted  im- 
propriety, in  the  eye  of  Hern,  and  ftriCt  Rea- 
fon,  he  boafts  of  his  focial  innocence ; per- 
haps of  his  focial  merit.  “ In  gratifying 

my 
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my  fenfual  appetites,”  he  fays,  “ I injure 
nobody.  I am  no  one’s  enemy.  Heaven 
forbid,  I fhould  a£t,  in  any  cafe,  inconfift- 
ently  with  the  ftri&eft  principles  of  inte- 
grity ; with  the  niceft  rules  of  honour.  Jus- 
tice I revere  ; Generofity  I adore  $ my  dona- 
tive is  ever  at  the  fervice  of  Neceffity  ; no 
friend,  that  comes  to  my  door,  in  the  day  of 
his  diftrefs,  fhall  ever  find  any  coolnefs  in  my 
look  ; I am  ready  to  divide  my  laft  crumb 
with  a companion  in  penury  and  wretched- 
nefs  2 where  is  the  harm  ; who  is  hurt ; if 
I ftrew  my  fhort  paflfage  to  the  grave  with 
as  many  flowers  as  1 am  able  to  fcatter  along 
it  ?—If,  by  my  excefles,  my  health  is  im- 
paired, who,  but  myfelf  is  injured  ? Who 
elfe  has  any  reafon  to  complain  ? I bring  no 
infirmities  upon  you  : they  are  not  your  fpirits 
I exhaufl: : it  is  not  your  life  that  I ihorten.” 
This  is  a fpecious,  it  is  a fparkling,  ftyle. 
It  has  dazzled  many  a juvenile  glider  (landing. 
But  attend  a little.  Await  the  fequel  of  the 
social  fenfualiji j of  the  benevolent  volup- 
tuary ; the  just,  the  generous,  the  ho- 
nourable lover  of  pleafure.  He  that  loveth 
it  too  well,  and  too  long,  becomes  a poor 
man.  Profufion  reduces  his  (lore,  fo  as  to 

call 
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call  for  an  immediate  retrenchment  of  his 
expences.  His  appetites,  clamorous  for  their 
accuftomed  food,  refufe  to  be  pacified  with- 
out it.  They  demand  to  be  fatisfied,  with  a 
voice,  he  wants  the  fortitude  to  oppofe.  He 
can  now  no  longer  fatisfy  them,  without 
proceeding  to  a breach  of  the  focial  duties  ; 
without  keeping  back  what  he  owes  to  them 
who  have  fupplied  his  luxurious  accommoda- 
tions ; without  applying  to  his  own  ufe  what 
was  trufted  to  his  hand ; without  fetting  to 
fale,  if  he  poffefs  a feat,  his  fuffrage,  in  the 
fenate ; without  carrying  that  integrity, 
which  “ cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,”  to  the 
political  market  ; without  taking  the  bread 
of  his  family  to  the  table  of  Fortune ; without 
leaving  it  to  the  determination  of  a die,  whe- 
ther his  pofterity  fhall  be  beggars  or  not.  In 
order  to  continue  a fenfualift,  he  muft  now 
become  a robber,  a traitor,  a favage. 

The  fame  alliance  from  collateral  courfes 
of  evil  conduit  is  required,  when  the  defire 
of  wealth,  or  of  power,  is  the  governing 
paffion.  When  the  intemperate  purfuit  of 
either  of  thefe  is  the  original  career  of  error, 
a career  to  be  confidered  as  comprifing  a 
courfe  of  criminal  omilfions,  (for  the  excefs 
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of  felf-love  and  private  folicitude,  muft  be 
accompanied  with  a proportionable  deficiency, 
both  of  devotional,  and  benevolent  ardour)  it 
is  not  long  before  this  feries  of  focial  inatten- 
tions, the  negative  guilt  of  which,  though 
little  regarded,  perhaps,  by  the  carelefs  ex- 
aminer of  his  obligations,  is  fufficiently  cul- 
pable in  the  eye  of  Pveafon,  calls  for  a fuccef- 
fion  of  pofitive  offences  again  ft  fociety,  to  run 
by  its  fide,  and  aftift  its  courfe. 

Such,  in  this  refpeft,  is  the  encroaching, 
and  infinuating  nature  of  vice.  He,  who  con- 
fents  to  the  commiffion  of  a fingle  aft  of  it, 
which  he  imagines  he  may  do,  without  con- 
tracting much  guilt,  or  running  much  moral 
danger,  finds  himfelf,  contrary  to  his  inten- 
tion, carried  along  to  a ftream  of  fimilar  afts. 
And  he  who  is  perfuaded  by  his  defires  to  de- 
vote himfelf  to  voluptuoufnefs,  to  avarice,  or 
to  ambition,  in  neither  of  which  paffions, 
in  themfelves  confidered,  he  thinks  there  is 
much  evil,  is  pufhed  on  to  the  perpetration 
of  aftions,  in  the  fervice  of  thefe  paffions, 
which  all  his  moral  inftinfts,  and  native  fen- 
timents  of  right  and  wrong,  lead  him  moft 
to  execrate  \ and  which  nothing  but  the  moft 
hardened  depravity  can  hinder  man  from  re- 
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sardine  with  detection.  Such  is  the  har- 
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mony  and  connection  fubfifting  between  one 
vice  and  another.  Such  is  their  tendency, 
however  feparated  for  a time,  to  come  toge- 
ther, and  meet,  in  full  afiembly,  in  the  mind 
that  admits  one  of  them  into  it.  The  crimes 
are  a needy  and  a numerous  family:  if  you 
open  your  heart  to  one  of  them,  they  wall 
gradually  introduce  one  another,  until  all  are 
taken  in.  He,  that  would  not  fee  them  all 
collected  within  him,  rauft  exclude  them 
every  one : he  muft  not  permit  a Angle 

member  of  fo  linked  and  fo  loving  a frater- 
nity, to  knock  with  fuccefs  at  his  breaft. 
In  attempting  to  attain  the  fimpleft  point,  by 
unjuftifiable  means,  he  will  feldom  find  a 
(ingle  deviation  from  reditudefufficient : there 
is  ufually  occafion  for  a longer,  or  a (horter 
current  of  crimes,  in  order  to  accomplish 
one  criminal  purpofe. 

Thirdly,  One  wicked  act  is  frequently  the 
parent  of  another,  by  introducing  nature  into 
a new  fituation,  by  which  the  power  of  ori- 
ginal temptation  is  reinforced,  or  temptation 
to  other  crimes  created. 

A virtuoufly  educated,  and  virtuoufiy  con- 
neded  youth,  who  is  anxious  to  retain  the 
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efteem  of  the  refpeftable  and  fober  circle,  by 
which  he  is  furroundcd,  is  tempted  to  take 
one  ftep  afide  from  the  path  of  Wifdom.  His 
deviation' fought  concealment  from  his,  and 
from  Wifdom’s  friends.  Contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, it  is  diicovered  bv  them.  He  is 
afhamed,  and  mortified*  A blot  appears  upon 
that  reputation,  which,  till  then,  had  been 
perfectly  white.  It  hurts  his  eye.  He  has 
not  that  nice  regard  to  his  good-name,  that 
tender  folicitude,  and  proud  anxiety,  to  pre- 
ferve  his  fame,  now  that  it  is  fpotted,  which 
he  felt,  before  it  had  received  a ftain.  By 
this  fituation,  his  temptation  to  impropriety 
of  conduCt  is  confiderably  increafed.  His  ori- 
ginal reftraint  from  what  is  wrong  is  greatly 
diminifhed.  The  firft  fine  edge  of  the  fenfe 
of  ftiame  is  worn  away  ; the  feeling  is  be- 
come blunter  than  it  was.  The  blufh  of  in- 
genuous fhame  before  the  rebuke  of  venera- 
ble  Purity,  has  loft  that  depth  of  fcarlet,  in 
which  Nature  dyed  it ; it  has  faded  to  a fainter 
hue  ; and  the  heart  has  advanced  a ftep  nearer 
than  it  was  to  the  fhamelefs  excefles  of  in- 
fentible  folly. 

A man  in  bufinefs  is  tempted  to  the  com- 

miffion  of  an  aft,  injurious  to  his  credit  in 
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trade.  He  is  detected  in  it  : it  draws  down 
odium  upon  his  head.  Perhaps  it  occafions  a 
total  difeouragement,  and  defertion  of  him, 
in  that  line  of  occupation,  upon  which  he  de- 
pends for  fubfiftence.  By  this  confequence 
of  his  crime,  he  is  more  ftrongly  tempted, 
than  he  was  by  the  paffion  that  firfl:  impelled 
him  to  the  commiflion  of  it,  to  throw  from 
him  all  principles  of  probity,  and  devote 
himfelf  to  lawlefs  difhoneftv. 

j 

A young  man,  without,  perhaps,  being  foli- 
cited,  or  very  warmly  prefled,  by  licentious  fo- 
ciety,  feels  a difpofition  to  be  of  their  party  for 
once  only.  In  checking  his  deflre  to  enter 
into  fuch  an  aflbeiation,  he  has  only  to  op- 
pole  his  own  appetites.  But,  when  once 
entered  into  it,  in  checking  his  inclination  to' 
continue  in  fuch  a partnerlhip  of  pleafure,  he 
has  to  encounter,  not  only  the  perfuafions  of 
his  paflions,  but  thofe  alfo  of  his  companions. 
His  manners,  perhaps,  have  rendered  him  an 
agreeable  addition  to  their  circle ; they  are 
loth  to  lofe  him  ; and,  to  retain  him,  they 
attempt  to  take  hold,  at  once  of  his  love  of 
pleafure,  and  of  his  fenfe  of  fhame.  With 
little  refolution  he  might  have  refilled  their 
original,  and  comparatively  faint,  invitations 
Vol.  II.  Z to 
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to  join  them  ; but,  in  quitting  them,  he  will 
have  to  contend,  at  once  with  prefling  impor- 
tunity, and  with  pointed  ridicule. 

A perfon  is  induced  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
an  act  of  revenge  upon  one  who  has  ftrongly 
excited  his  refentment.  He  propofes  not, 
however,  to  proceed  to  any  violent  lengths  : 
he  will  content  himfelf  with  a flight  inlult, 
or  with  a flender  injury.  Small,  however, 
as  it  is,  it  provokes  a return.  The  retalia- 
tion blows  up  the  fire  within  him  to  a yet 
fiercer  flame,  till,  at  length,  he  finds  him- 
felf  drawn  into  an  irritating  feries  of  recipro- 
cal hoftilities,  which  embroils,  and  embitters 
his  whole  life,  and  which,  while  it  deftroys 
his  tranquillity,  fours  his  temper,  and  ruins  his 
virtue.  Perhaps  his  paflions  are  exafperated 
to  fome  fudden  violence  of  procedure,  which 
leaves  behind  it  every  principle  of  equity, 
humanity,  and  decency  ; and  plunges  him 
into  an  abyfs  of  guilt  and  mifery,  from  which 
if  his  virtue,  his  peace,  may  never  emerge. 
“ The  beginning  of  ftrife  is  as  when  one 
letteth  out  water  ; therefore  leave  off  conten- 
tion before  it  be  meddled  with.” 

He  who  indulges  himfelf  in  the  draught  of 
intemperance,  knows  not  to  what  moral  evil 
8 he 
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he  may  be  going  to  open  the  door.  He  thinks 
only  of  forgetting  his  cares,  of  remembering 
his  anxieties  no  more,  of  enjoying,  what,  to 
pacify  his  confcience,  perhaps,  he  choofes  to 
call,  an  hour  of  harmlefs  hilarity.  Alas,  in 
that  harmlefs  hour,  as  he  calls  it,  of  abfent 
reafon,  he  knows  not  what  fecrets  he  may 
betray,  which  he  is  bound,  in  every  principle 
of  honour,  to  lock  in  the  moffc  facred  recefles 
of  his  foul  ; nor  into  what  quarrels  he  may 
be  hurried,  that  may  terminate  in  tragical 
confequences,  and  convert  him,  in  one  mo- 
ment, into  a ruffian,  and  into  a wretch  for 
ever  ! “ Who  hath  contentions  ? Who  hath 
babblings  ? They  that  tarry  long  at  the 
wine.” 

Thus,  in  various  ways,  the  Commiffion  of 
one  crime  throws  the  mind  into  a fituation, 
which  increafes  the  moral  danger  in  which  it 
originally  flood. 

Such,  then,  is  the  clofe,  and  complicate, 
connection  which  there  is  between  one  ill 
adtion  and  another.  They  are  fo  attached'  and 
adhefive  to  each  other,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  to  commit  one,  without  a companion. 
They  fo  clofely  cleave  to  one  another’s  fide, 
that  to  fever  one  of  them  from  the  throng, 
fo  as  to  take  it  fingly,  and  without  any  one 
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affociate,  into  our  pradlice,  is  to  effedt  a de- 
tachment, of  all  others  the  moft  difficult. 
They  are  focial  things  ; they  herd  together  ; 
they  are  averfe  to  folitude,  and  reparation.  A 
fingle  adt  of  deviation  from  duty  fcarcely  ever 
found  itfelf  in  the  line  of  obliquity,  quite 
alone,  and  without  a fingle  follower.  Folly  is 
the  forerunner  of  folly;  the  errors  courfe  one 
another:  and,  when  once  they  have  com- 
menced the  melancholy  chafe,  they  but  too 
commonly  continue  it,  as  long  as  the  fand  of 
life  continues  to  run. 

Take,  then,  the  advice  of  the  wife  man 
in  the  text.  64  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the 
wicked.”  And  not  only  refufe  to  enter,  but 
refufe  to  approach  it.  Avoid  it,  pafs  not  by 
it.  Suffer  me  to  fay  to  you,  not  only,  do 
not  fet  a fingle  foot  in  forbidden  paths ; but, 
do  not  fend  a fingle  look  that  way.  As  one 
ftep  in  thofe  paths  is  followed  by  another, 
there  is  the  fame  link  and  maenetifm  between 

I O 

the  wifhful  contemplation  of  them,  and  ac- 
tual treading  in  them.  As  foot  follows  foot, 
the  feet  follow  the  longing  eye.  Keep,  then, 
at  the  remoteft  diftance  from  what  is  wrong, 
ye  that  wiffi  not  to  wander,  in  the  end,  to  the 
remcteft  point  of  error.  Touch  it  not;  ap- 
proach 
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proach  it  not ; behold  it  not.  Avert  your 
ftep,  and  avert  your  view.  Let  your  avoid- 
ance of  it  be  complete  ; let  your  very  fight 
ftiun  it.  Turn  not  towards  it  a Angle,  though 
but  a fide  glance.  Fly  from  it  ; and  forget 
it.  And  may  Almighty  God  preferve  you  all 
virtuous,  and  happy  for  ever,  for  his  infinite 
mercy’s  fake!  Amen. 
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The  Wifdom  of  devoting  the  whole 
of  Life  to  Duty. 


SERMON  XXIV. 


LL  the  advice  that  is  delivered  from 


this  place  may  be  confidered  as  pointed 
to  thefe  three  objefts  ; to  recall  him  who  is 
wandering  in  the  ways  of  Folly  ; to  fix  the 
feet,  and  quicken  the  pace,  of  him  who  has 
entered  upon  the  path  of  Wifdom  ; and  to 
direct  his  choice  who  is  hefitating  which  of 
the  two  he  (hall  take.  Of  thefe  offices,  the 
laft,  perhaps,  is  that,  which  the  Minifler  of 
Religion  has  the  mod:  reafon  to  perform  with 
pleafure  ; as  in  that,  the  peculiar  importance 
of  the  attempt,  concurs  with  the  peculiar 
probability  of  luccefs,  to  recommend  the  di- 
ligent difcharge  of  it.  He,  who  has  already 
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begun  to  go  in  the  path  of  virtue,  is  more 
likely,  in  the  abfence  of  exhortation,  to  pro- 
ceed in  it,  than  he,  who  has  not,  to  enter 
into  it  : and  to  “ fave  a foul  from  death,” 
is  an  endeavour,  in  which  Humanity  holds 
out  a more  eager  hand,  than  to  advance  a 
virtuous  mind  a flep  farther  in  virtue.  While, 
of  thole  who  are  not  now  walking  in  the  way 
of  Rectitude  with  decided  Reps,  they  who 
have  never  decidedly  {frayed  from  it,  or  if 
they  have,  who  can  but  have  deviated  a little 
wav,  are  much  more  eafily  led  into  the  right 
direction,  that)  thofe  who  have  travelled  for 
fome  time  in  the  wrong.  Guilt  is  a great 
way  from  virtue  ; Innocence  has  but  a few 
Reps  to  take : and  may,  therefore,  with  left 
difficulty  be  perfuaded  to  take  them. 

To  take  them,  however,  few  as  they  are, 
calls  for  more  fortitude  than  all  are  found  to 
poffefs,  whom  virtuous  Tuition  introduces  to 
the  world.  At  the  entrance  into  life,  Plea- 
fure  prefents  a path,  of  which  the  flowers 
appear,  but  of  which  the  thorns  are  con- 
cealed; and  Chriftianity  tells  the  human 
heart,  but  too  well  inclined  to  tread  it,  that 
deviation  from  reRitude,  if  followed  by  a 
timely  return,  ffiall  efcape  deRruRion,  that 

he 
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he  who  regains  the  path  of  duty,  infallibly 
recovers  the  favour  of  Heaven.  Thefe  pro- 
miles  of  pardon  made  by  Religion,  in  addition 
to  thole  of  pleafure  made  by  Temptation, 
create  a very  formidable  oppofition  to  thofe 
didates  of  reafon,  which  require  the  facrifice 
of  the  whole  of  life  to  the  fervice  of  God  and 
focietv,  and  to  thofe  impreffions  of  virtuous 
education  that  may  incline  the  youthful  mind 
to  make  it. 

At  this  period  of  moral  conteft  and  uncer- 
tainty ; at  this  critical  feafon  of  amiable  fen- 
fikility  to  the  beauty  of  Virtue,  and  lively  im- 
preffion  of  the  charms  of  her  enemy ; of 
alarming-  danger  to  the  charader,  and  of  ani- 
mating  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  it ; 
of  powerful  religious  checks,  and  wildly 
wandering  inclinations  ; of  fond  hopes,  and 
chilling  fears,  in  the  bofom  that  wilhes  the 
doubtful  eledor  well,  where  Sufpence  holds 
her  breath  in  eager  watchfulnefs  of  the  event, 
and  trembles  as  the  big  moment  paffes  by; — 
at  this  period  of  human  determination,  upon 
the  mod:  important  queftion  that  comes  be- 
fore man,  the  Pulpit  has  interpofed,  with  a 
variety  of  friendly  difluafives  from  fetting  fo 
much  as  a Angle  foot  upon  forbidden  paths. 

Ever 
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Ever  fince  I have  had  the  honour  of  ftandine 
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here,  I have  been  peculiarly  folicitous  to  fay, 
and  I have  faid,  at  different  times,  nearly  ail 
I am  able  to  think  of,  to  prevent  that  youth- 
alluring  plan  of  its  allotment,  which,  in  the 
morning  of  life,  paffion  fo  perpetually  prompts, 
and  to  which  the  erring  reafon  fo  frequently 
confents ; that  fcheme  of  diftribution  of  the 
days  of  our  years,  in  evil  hour  concerted, 
and  with  each  ill  omen  accompanied,  which 
divides  them  between  vice  and  virtue ; which 
confecrates  a part  to  inclination,  and  dedicates 
the  remainder  to  duty. 

I have  upbraided  the  ingratitude  of  making 
any  delay  to  keep  his  commandments,  who 
makes  none  to  promote  our  happinefs. — I 
have  endeavoured  to  defcribe  the  peculiar  effi- 
cacy of  early  examples  of  goodnefs;  the  ami- 
able charm,  in  the  eye  of  the  fpectator,  the 
all  alluring  ornament  that  is  lent  to  Recti- 
tude, when  it  appears  in  the  perfon  of  Youth ; 
the  “ invincible  grace’9  that  is  added  to  Vir- 
tue’s “ grave  rebuke”  of  Vice,  whether  con- 
veyed by  tacit  oppofition  of  practice,  or  by 
founds  of  indignation,  when  it  is  addreffed, 
Ci  fevere  in  youthful  beauty.”-— I have  affert- 
ed,  that  the  region  of  fenfual  excefs,  all  ely- 
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fian  as  it  looks  to  the  eye  of  Inexperience, 
wears,  only  through  a fmall  part  of  it,  that 
beautiful  appearance,  which  entices  the  foot 
of  man  to  traverfe  it.  I have  told  the  incre- 
dulous fancy  of  Youth,  hard  to  be  perfuaded 
that  the  difcouraging  account  is  true,  while 
captivated  by  the  blooming  afpedt  of  that  part 
of  the  enchanting  ground  which  can  be  feen 
by  an  eye  without  it  ; while  ravifhed  by  the 
odours  that  are  wafted  from  it  by  every  pall- 
ing wind;  and  the  gladfome  founds  of  the 
viol  and  the  lute  that  iflue  from  its  fliades  ; I 
have  told  the  charmed  fpedlator  of  the  feduc- 
ing  fpot,  that  it  is  only  in  profpedl  that  the 
x*ealm  of  Pleafure  prefents  this  inviting  and 
pleafant  face;  that  it  is  but  the  outfide  fmile 
of  a land  which  is  full  of  frowns  within  ; that 
it  is  only  a little  way  that  the  road  of  him, 
who  refolves  to  diredt  his  journey  over  it,  is 
found  to  lie  through  fuch  a lovely  fcene  as  that 
on  which  he  is  looking  ; that  the  flowers  and 
fragrance  and  luxuriant  richnefs  of  fituation, 
which  fo  flrongly  attradt  his  footfteps  that 
way,  are  confined  to  the  fkirts  of  the  country 
before  him  : I have  told  him,  that  he  who 
penetrates  into  the  heart  of  it,  finds,  for 
thofe  bowers  of  delight  that  met  him  at  his 
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entrance,  the  dreary  caverns  of  Melancholy  ; 
that  inftead  of  the  fmooth  and  beautiful 
lawns,  all  verdure  to  his  eye,  and  all  velvet 
to  his  foot,  that  firft  received  his  fteps,  long 
tra&s  of  defert,  and  tangled  paths,  and  rough 
places,  and  thorns  and  briars  fucceed  ; and 
in  the  room  of  the  fongs  of  gaiety,  that  fa- 
luted  his  ear,  and  folicited  his  accompani- 
ment, at  his  joyous  outfet,  the  only  founds 
he  has  to  hear,  or  to  join,  are  the  fighs  of 
depreffion,  and  the  groans  of  ficknefs.  Such, 
I have  faid,  again  and  again,  to  the  young 
admirer  of  the  grounds  of  Pleafure,  fuch  are 
the  gloomy  forms,  whatever  be  the  florid  face 
that  may  meet  the  profpeftive  eye,  with 
which  the  bofom  of  that  deceitful  land 
abounds. — I have  attempted  to  terrify  youth- 
ful folly  from  moral  procraftination,  by  point- 
ing to  the  formidable  image  of  untimely  mor- 
tality, which  may  for  ever  prevent,  what  is 
only  delayed  for  a day.  I have  dire£led  the 
eye  of  early  Health,  to  the  early  dates  of 
tomb-ftones  ; to  the  funeral  tears  that  fo  fre- 
quently fall  from  parental  eyes.  I have  called 
upon  the  young,  to  recoiled!  all  the  juvenile 
companions  with  whom  they  have  fported, 
and  gone  to  the  houfe  of  feafting  in  company, 
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and  alked  them,  if  they  are  able  to  recall 
them  all  to  their  memory,  without  laying  to 
themfelves  with  a figh,  as  the  image  of  fome 

of  them  returns,  “ where  are  they  !” 1 

have  laboured  to  raife  yet  other  alarms.  I 
have  infifted  upon  the  improbability  there  is, 
even  upon  the  fuppofition  of  long  life,  of 
a return  to  duty,  after  departure  from  it,  arif- 
ing  from  the  natural  current  of  human  feel- 
ings, and  the  ufual  courfes  of  human  life; 
from  the  imperceptible  flight  of  time,  and 
unnoticed  approach  of  age ; the  daily  decay 
of  moral  fenfibility;  the  continually  increas- 
ing dread  of  infpeCting  inward  deformities, 
that  are  continually  accumulating,  and  cor- 
recting evil  habits,  to  whofe  obftinacy  every 
day  is  adding  ; the  growing  neceflity  to  Na- 
ture, of  the  vitious  gratification,  to  which  fhe 
has  become  accuftomed ; the  perpetual  accef- 
fion  of  inducements,  of  various  kinds,  to 
continue  in  fin,  fome  of  a common,  and  fome 
of  a peculiar  nature;  and  that  multiplication, 
by  moft  experienced,  whofe  life  is  mercan- 
tile, as  life  advances,  of  the  Secular  avocations, 
by  which  the  moral  reflections,  that,  in  every 
educated  mind,  muft  fometimes  colleCt,  are 
more  and  more  Scattered,  and  prevented  from 

forming 
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forming  into  virtuous  fortitude,  as  the  necef- 
fity  for  its  exercife  becomes  more  and  more 
urgent : all  cruelly  co-operating,  to  fix  in  her 
fervice  the  fervant  of  Sin,  and  to  make  efcape 
from  moral  captivity  a miracle, 

I can  yet  advance  one  ftep  farther,  in  my 
argument  for  early  virtue,  and  that  ftep  I 
advance  to  night.  I will,  then,  for  the  mo- 
ment, concede  to  him,  for  whofe  young  af- 
fections I am  now,  in  the  name  of  Virtue, 
and  of  God,  contending  with  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  that  impoffibility  of  his 
untimely  mortality,  a perfuafion  of  which  is 
cheriftreddn  the  bofom  of  each  individual,  in 
the  beginning  of  life,  by  the  fanguine  fenfa- 
tions  of  that  ardent  period*  I will  admit, 
with  him,  the  veracity  of  thofe  playful  pulfes 
within  him,  which  promife  him  they  will 
continue  to  play  as  long  as  the  life  of  man 
was  ever  protracted,  I will  allow  to  him, 
that  his  dancing  fpirits  tell  him  truly,  when 
they  tell  him,  that  it  is  quite  as  likely  the  noon- 
day fun  Ihould  fuddenly  (hoot  to  the  weft, 
fhould  drop  in  a moment  from  the  height  of 
heaven  below  the  horizon,  and  fnatch  the 
day  from  man,  ere  the  work,  to  which  he 
went  forth,  when  it  arofe,  is  more  than  half 

accomplifhed ; 
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accomplifhed ; as  that  his  eyelids  fhould  clofe 
for  ever  upon  the  light,  till  the  regular  even- 
ing of  life  (hall  fhedjts  gradual  fhadovvs  upon 
them.  I will  fmile  with  him  at  the  abfurdity 
of  mentioning  fuch  a word  as  death  in  connec- 
tion with  youth  ; of  joining  together  two  fo 
unfocial  ideas,  whofe  meeting  in  the  mind 
forms  an  imao;e  fo  untrue  to  nature  and  to  fact. 
Along  with  him,  who  feels  a fpring  within 
him  that  lifts  him  above  the  clouds,  and  leads 
him  to  laugh  at  danger  to  a life  that  glows 
and  bounds  like  his,  along  with  him,  1 will 
look  down  upon  danger  to  it,  and  treat  with 
derifion  the  idea,  that  aught  but  the  burden 
of  years  can  weigh  him  down  to  his  grave. 
Be  it  fo.  His  ftrength  is  the  64  ftrength  of 
Hones;”  his  flefh  is  “ of  brafs.”  He  con- 
tains within  him  none  of  the  feeds  of  drfeafe; 
and  in  the  midft  of  accidents  without  him, 
that  may  prove  fatal  to  others,  he  “ wears  a 
charmed  life.” — Nay  more;  I will  admit, 
that  the  moral  promifes  of  a deceitful  heart, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  confent  of  confcience  to 
prefent  deviation  from  duty,  will,  fome  time 
or  other,  be  performed.  I will  fuppofe,  in 
the  midft  of  a thoughtlefs  career,  that  thought- 
fulnefs  to  be  excited,  which  is  neceflary  to 

lead 
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lead  to  reformation.  That  circumftance  in 
life,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  fufficiently 
Simulating  to  awaken  the  fenfe  of  duty  that 
has  been  caft  into  a deep  deep,  and  to  fpur 
an  indolent  and  drowfy  fpirit  to  the  labour  of 
reformation,  I will  fuppofe  to  occur.  I will 
imagine  that  fortitude  to  be  roufed,  at  iome 
period,  by  fome  event  or  other,  which  is  able 
to  Sop  fhort  in  the  downhill  path  of  depra- 
vity, and  climb  the  afcent  to  Heaven,  in  a far 
Seeper,  and  rougher  part  of  the  acclivity, 
than  that  by  which  they  go  up,  who  afcend 
from  the  fituation  in  which  nature  placed 
them.  All  this  I can  grant  to  the  young, 
and  not  leave  myfelf  without  arguments  for 
their  immediate  dedication  of  themfelves  to 
the  duties  of  life. 

The  great  illufion,  which  principally  ope- 
rates to  reconcile  our  nature  to  the  facrifice  of 
a part  of  life  to  illicit  enjoyment,  and  the 
offering  of  only  a remnant  to  duty,  is  this  idea, 
— That  the  moment  our  difobedience  Sops, 
an  equality  in  point  of  welfare  and  happinefs 
is  obtained  with  them,  who  have  never  dif- 
obeyed the  dictates  of  confcience.  Thofe 
who  are  determined  to  indulge  for  a feafon 
the  irregular  inclinations  of  nature,  do  not 

appear 
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appear  to  perceive  any  difference  between  the 
condition  of  him  who  ceafes  to  do  evil,  and 
of  him  who  has  always  done  well.  They 
conftder  the  former,  even  in  the  moment  of 
his  refolution  to  reform  his  conduct,  as  upon 
a level  with  the  latter.  They  conceive  he  has 
nothing:  to  do  but  to  glide  out  of  one  courfe 
of  conduct  into  another  ; to  take  an  eafy  ftep 
from  the  wrong  path  to  the  right  ; to  be  trail— 
fported  with  a wifh  from  evil  to  good.  With 
them,  the  paffage  from  vice  to  virtue,  from 
death  to  life,  thofe  two  oppofed  and  diftant 
things,  is  but  a fmooth  and  pleafant  flide  over 
a polifhed  path,  or  the  eafy  way  of  a wing 
through  the  yielding  air. 


They  do  not  think  of  the  painful  feelings 
of  forrow  and  fhame,  by  which  reformation 
is  neceffarily  accompanied.  They  are  not 
aware,  that  penitence,  though  the  path  to 
peace,  as  bleffed  be  God  it  is,  is  a path  of 
pain:  that,  though  repentance  procures  the 
pardon  of  guilt,  it  cannot  lave  from  the  figh, 
with  which  the  fpot  upon  innocence  mu  ft  be 
feen,  by  a mind  awake  to  the  love  of  purity: 
that,  though  reformation,  if  it  be  real,  delivers 
the  mind  from  perdition,  it  is  unable  to  ref- 
cue  it  from  remorfe:  that,  though  Almighty 
Vol.  II.  A a Juftice, 
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Jultice,  when  reconciled  by  his  return  to 
duty,  fhall  lay  down  the  fcourge  he  held 
over  him  before,  yet,  by  the  eonftitution  of 
human  nature,  the  criminal  is  condemned  to 
lalh  himfelf:  that,  mild  and  generous  as  the 
government  of  the  Deity  over  us  is,  guilt, 
whatever  reformation  may  follow  it,  cannot 
efcape  with  perfcB  impunity.  They  are  not 
aware,  that  thofe  reflections  and  feelings, 
which  mult  precede,  which  are  neceflary 
to  produce,  reformation,  whenever  they  arife 
in  it,  mult  fill  the  mind  with  agony:  that, 
though  he  who  Itrays  from  duty  may,  during 
his  excurfion,  be  gay,  whenever  he  returns, 
he  (hall  return  in  tears:  that,  though  we 
may  do  evil  without  remorfe,  we  cannot 
ceafe  to  do  evil  without  it  ; becaufe,  though 
vice  may  be  purlued  without  thought,  it 
cannot  without  thought  be  forfaken,  and  to 
the  heart,  that  has  erred  from  reCtitude,  every 
moral  reflection  is  a rod. 

Neither  do  they  confider,  that  reformation, 
befides  being  accompanied  by  painful  feel- 
ings,  is  itfelf  a painful  and  laborious  talk; 
that,  though  to  form  the  purpofe  of  diftant 
amendment,  in  the  morning  of  life,  is  an  eafy 
thing,  to  accomplifh  that  purpofe  is  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  difficult : that  the  path  from  habitual 
guilt  to  real  goodnefs  is  fo  far  from  admit- 
ting, as  they  imagine,  of  that  eafy  fwim  of 
motion  which  wins  its  way  without  effort,  as 
to  be  a paflage  full  of  impediment,  choked 
with  ohftrudHon,  through  which  a way  muft 
be  forced  with  all  the  ftruggle  and  groan  of 
exertion  : that,  in  transferring  the  defires, 
from  things  upon  which  they  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  fettle,  to  totally  new  objeCts,  it  is 
neceifary  to  repeat,  again  and  again,  the 
command  of  reafon  that  calls  them  off,  and 
to  oppofe,  with  reiterated  refolution,  their 
continual  and  mechanical  recurrences  to  their 
old  feat : and  that,  as  to  fix  them  upon  their 
new  objedts,  to  give  an  effectual  and  final 
check  to  the  flow  of  the  affections  in  their 
former  channel,  and  force  them  to  run  ano- 
ther way,  as  to  accomplifh  completely  this 
turn  of  their  courfe,  calls  for  ail  the  ftrain  and 
pant  of  virtuous  fortitude,  fo,  until  they  hatue 
fattened  upon  the  obje&s  which  Wiidom  has 
brought  before  them,  to  tear  from  them  thofe, 
to  which,  by  long  cleaving  to  them,  nature 
has,  in  a manner,  grown,  and  which  are 
become  a part  of  ourfelves,  is  to  experience 
the  agony  of  amputation;  is  to  “ cut  off  a 
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right  hand,”  and  to  “ pluck  out  a right 
eye.” 

Since,  then,  the  tears  of  repentance  are 
fuch  bitter  drops,  is  it  not  wifed  in  them, 
whofe  time  is  all  before  them,  to  enter  at 
once  upon  that  condufl:,  of  which  the  review 
fliall  never  call  them  into  their  eyes  ? Since 
the  power  of  habit  is  fo  obdinate,  is  it  not 
bed;  to  give  the  heart  its  proper  bent,  when  it 
will  take  it  eafily  from  our  hand,  than  fuffer 
it  to  receive  a long  inclination,  and  then  drain 
our  ftrength  to  bend  it  right,  when  time  has 
lent  its  crooked  direction  that  diffhefs  and 
durdinefs,  which  will  dubbornly  refid  your 
endeavours,  and  call  for  all  the  violence  of 
corre&ion,  and  all  the  doutnefs  of  refolution, 
in  order  to  make  it  draight  ? Why  fhould 
we  impofe  upon  ourfelves  more  painful  mor- 
tifications, enjoin  ourfelves  feverer  felf-denials, 
and  fet  ourfelves  more  laborious  talks,  than 
any  which  Heaven  and  Nature  have  appointed 
to  man? 

But  we  will  fuppofe  the  hour  of  conver- 
fion  from  vice  to  virtue  to  be  over;  the  tears 
of  awaking  Senlibilitv  to  the  disfigurement 
difcovered  within,  to  be  died  ; the  pang  of 
parting  with  long-loved  pleafures,  to  be  pad  ; 

the 
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the  throes  of  virtuous  refolution,  to  be  made; 
the  difficulties  of  removing  milplaced  defire, 
to  be  furmounted  ; the  manners  to  be  altered  ; 
the  temper  to  be  changed  ; the  heart  to  be 

46  created  anew  alas,  the  penitent  has 

not  yet  made  a complete  efcape  from  the  con- 
fequences  of  paft  mifconduCt : his  efcape 

from  thole  confequences  is  far  indeed  from 
complete:  they  purfue  him  {till:  they  pur- 
fue  him  to  his  grave : they  purfue  him  be- 
yond it. 

Of  thefe  confequences,  fome  are  common 
to  all  penitents,  and  fome  are  of  a more  pecu- 
liar nature.  I intreat  vour  attention  while 

j 

1 proceed  to  fet  them  before  you.  I begin 
with  them  that  are  common  to  all  peni- 
tents. 

Firft,  In  the  mind  of  him,  who  has  to  look 
back  upon  a period  of  his  life  over  which 
guilt  has  thrown  its  (hade,  the  recollection  of 
that  period  will  continue,  through  the  whole 
of  his  life,  at  particular  moments,  to  throw 
feme  damp  over  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the 
teftimony  of  an  approving  confidence.  Al- 
though what  he  has  been  is,  in  the  eye  of 
philofiophical  reflection,  and  moral  fcience, 
when  what  he  has  been  he  is  not  now,  no 
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part  of  his  prefent  feif,  and  therefore  no  folid 
foundation  for  prefent  felf-reproach,  yet,  the 
moral  fentiment  of  fuch  a creature  as  man,  in 
proportion  as  his  moral  tafte  improves  in  nicety 
and  delicacy,  as  his  fenfibility  to  what  is  beau- 
tiful in  conduit  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
quifite  and  refined,  will  be  apt  to  be  offended 
by  the  image,  as  often  as  it  prefents  itfelf  be- 
fore it,  even  of  the  fin  which  he  has  fincerely, 
and  which  he  has  long  forfaken.  When  he 
reviews  his  life,  he  will  confider  it  as  a whole ; 
the  blotted  part  will  appear  to  him  a blemiih 
in  the  piece;  it  will  offend  his  eye;  he  will 
wifii  it  were  away.  Though  now  his  heart 
is  clean,  and  fuch  as  he  can  retire  into  with- 
out difguft,  the  remembrance  will  be  likely 
to  give  him  feme,  whenever  it  recurs,  that 
it  was  once  the  feat  of  what  now  he  loathes. 
As  his  love  of  rectitude  improves  in  ardour, 
though  his  former  deviation  from  it  has  re- 
tired to  a greater  diflance  than  ever  from  the 
prefent  moment,  he  will  fometimes,  perhaps, 
refiedl  upon  it,  when  his  memory  brings  it 
back,  with  a feverity  of  felf-abhorrence,  to 
which  he  was  a ftranger  in  the  earlier  ftages 
of  reformation.  This  refinement  of  moral 
feeling  will  caufe  the  remembrance  of  that 
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moral  deformity,  which,  though  obliterated 
now  from  his  bread,  cannot  be  erafed  from 
his  memory,  to  mingle  fome  alloy  with  the 
pleafure  he  has,  in  contemplating  the  fairer 
n 0*11  re  he  has  given  to  his  heart.  In  the 
midd  of  his  approbation  of  what  he  is,  he  will 
fometimes  blufh  at  the  thought  of  what  he 
was.  Though  divine  Generofity  has  pro- 
mifed  to  bury  all  his  forfaken  fins  in  the  depths 
of  the  fea,  his  own  memory  can  find  no  grave 
to  hide  them  from  her  eye ; there  is  no  ob- 
livion within  his  own  boforn  in  which  he  is 
able  to  bury  them.  He  knows,  for  Chridi- 
anity  has  told  him  fo,  and  he  believes  what  it 
fays,  that  God  has  forgiven  him  ; but  he  can- 
not forgive  himfelf : and  while  Confidence 
approves  the  prefent,  and  Hope  fmiles  upon 
the  future,  Memory  will  fometimes  figh  over 
the  pad. 

Secondly,  As  the  recolledlioi*  of  former 
errors  will  be  likely  to  continue,  through  the 
whole  of  life,  to  excite,  at  tome  feafons,  fome 
degree  of  fhame,  in  the  boforn  that  has  relin- 
quifhed  them,  it  will  alio  tend,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  damp  the  hope  of  divine  acceptance. 
.Although  the  promifes  of  the  Gofpel  to  fin- 
cere,  however  imperfect,  virtue,  are  clear  and 
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decided,  yet,  when  the  cultivation  of  it  has 
been  long  delayed,  the  mind  of  man  is  fub- 
jed  to  fufpicion  of  its  fmcerity,  in  proportion 
to  the  period  of  moral  procraftination  ; be- 
caufe,  in  that  proportion,  muft  the  virtue  that 
is  afterwards  attained,  fall  fhort  of  that  vi- 
gour and  eminence,  which  is  accompanied 
with  vivid  confcioufnefs  of  its  exiftence  in 
the  bread:;  that  glow  of  goodnefs  which,  by 
being  (trongly  felt,  powerfully  proves  itfelf 
to  be.  This  fufpicion  will,  in  fome  meafure, 
at  fome  moments,  difturb  the  religious  peace 
of  the  penitent,  however  fincere,  in  reality, 
his  reformation  may  be.  It  will  not,  unlefs 
his  judgment  be  depreffed  by  peculiar  dejec- 
tion of  lpirit,  throw  over  his  mind  the  (ha- 
dows  of  religious  melancholy;  Almighty 
Mercy  forbid  it  fhould  i but  it  will  take  from 
the  refulgence  of  that  golden  funfhine  of  re- 
ligious joy,  which  would  have  overfpread  it, 
had  he  been  always  virtuous.  When  the 
weight  of  years  (hall  prefs  upon  him,  and  the 
tide  of  his  animal  fpirits  (hall  fink,  he  will 
experience  the  peace,  which  hows  from  the 
hope  of  heavenly  Goodnefs  ; yet  will  he  not 
feel,  yet  will  he  be  far  from  feeling,  that 
fieady  confidence  towards  God,  with  which 
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he  is  fupported  under  the  infirmities  of  age, 
who  can  trace  his  piety  as  far  back  into  life 
as  his  memory  can  go.  Nor,  when  he  lies 
upon  the  bed  from  which  he  (hall  rife  no  more  ; 
when  he  meets  that  hour,  which  calls  for  all 
the  comfort  and  fupport  a well- {pent  life  can 
lend  it ; will  he  be  able  to  bid  the  disappear- 
ing world  adieu,  with  that  untroubled  tran- 
quillity; to  fhow  the  attendants  upon  his  exit, 
that  fublime  fuperiority  to  the  fears  of  huma- 
nity ; and  to  look  upon  the  advancing  king  of 
terrors  with  that  placid  fmile,  and  unfhrink- 
ing  eye,  which  mark  the  end  of  that  man, 
who  ferved  his  God,  as  foon  as  he  knew  he 
had  a God  to  ferve. 

Thirdly,  If  different  degrees  of  goodnefs 
be  to  be  differently  rewarded  at  the  refurrec- 
tionof  the  jufl: ; as  the  degree  of  virtue,  that  is 
prefented  before  the  bar  of  God,  rnuft  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  time  that  has  been  devoted, 
and  the  diligence  that  has  been  given,  to  the 
cultivation  of  it  ; it  follows  hence,  that  he, 
who  mifpends  any  part  of  his  time  allotted 
him  to  profecute  his  improvement  in  it,  is  to 
be  confidered  as  making  fo  much  deduction 
from  that  fum  of  celeftial  glory,  to  which  he 
might  have  attained,  by  the  proper  employ- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  whole.  This  deduction  from  his 
final  promotion  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  fubtraCtion  he  has  made  from 
the  time  afforded  him  to  promote  his  advance- 
ment in  virtue,  the  moft  diligent  improve- 
ment of  the  remainder  is  unable  to  reftore. 
At  the  tribunal  of  eternal  Juftice  he  fhall  re- 
ceive his  reward  ; a reward,  more  than  equal 
to  his  utmoft  merit;  a reward,  wrorthy  the 
munificence  and  generofity  of  his  judge ; — 
but  not  fuch  a reward,  as  he  might  have  ob- 
tained, by  an  earlier  entrance  on  his  moral 
courfe.  Through  all  eternity,  he  fhall  con- 
tinue to  rife  higher  and  higher ; but  he  will 
never  fland  fo  high,  in  the  fcale  of  that  celef- 
tial  fociety  that  fhall  afcend  along  with  him, 
as  he  might  have  flood,  had  he  fooner  fpurned 
the  ground,  and  fpread  out  the  wing  that 
was  given  him  to  mount  upward  with. 

Paft  vice,  then,  though  repented  of,  though 
renounced,  is  not  completely  gone.  Though 
put  away,  it  has  not  entirely  vanifhed.  Though 
bad  begone  by  the  breaft  that  harboured  it,  it 
has  not  perfectly  difappeared.  Its  veftige 
Hands  Hill  before  the  eye.  Departed  vice  is 
prefent,  in  the  prefent  proof  of  its  paft  exift- 
ence ; in  the  imperfection  of  the  virtue  that 
fucceeds  it,  compared  with  what  it  would 

have 
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have  been,  had  it  not  been  thus  preceded. 
The  abfent  vice  is  vilible,  in  the  inferiority 
of  that  virtue  to  theirs,  by  whom  the  fame 
fpace  of  time  has  been  fpent,  and  by  whom 
it  has  all  been  wifely  fpent.  The  fhadow  of  it 
will  hereafter  remain,  will  be  hereafter  con- 
fpicuous,  in  that  inferiority  of  celeflial  fitua- 
tion,  which  (hall  follow  inferiority  in  virtuous 
excellence.  Of  former  wounds  that  were 
given  to  the  injured  image  of  God  within, 
during  the  madnefs  of  folly,  though  thofe 
wounds  have  long  been  doled,  and  the  cha- 
racter is  completely  healed,  this  relative  infe- 
riority in  intrinfic  worth,  and  in  final  reward, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  mark  and  the  fear. 
In  this  view,  the  remembrance  of  relin- 
quifhed  vice  is  matter  of  repentance,  not  only 
to  the  nice  and  tender  fenfe  of  reCtitude,  which 
bleeds  afrefh  over  the  honour,  that  once  bled, 
but  that  is  now  unhurt  and  whole  ; it  is 
ground  of  folid  and  fubftantial  regret.  Let 
this  confequence  of  moral  delay  diffuade  the 
young  from  indulging  it.  It  is  a confequence, 
let  them  remember,  that  repentance  cannot 
remove.  Repentance  can  do  a great  deal, 
bleffed  be  God  it  can;  but  not  all  the  torrents 
that  ever  flreamed  from  the  eye  of  Penitence, 
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or  all  the  importunity  that  Prayer  can  pour, 
or  all  the  exertions  that  Reformation  can 
make,  are  able  to  recall  the  months  that  are 
part,  and  the  years  that  are  no  more.  De- 
parted time  is  for  ever  gone  ; and  that  pro- 
ficiency in  morals  to  which  it  might  have 
given  birth,  is  for  ever  lofh 

Thefe  confequences  of  paft  mifcondudt, 
irremediable  by  reformation,  and  that  mix  a 
figh  with  the  peace  of  God,  are  common  to 
all  penitents.  They  inevitably  and  invaria- 
bly embitter,  in  a greater,  or  a fmaller  degree, 
the  fweetnefs  of  that  ferenity  which  Virtue 
' brings  with  her,  in  every  human  bread  where 
Vice  has  been  before  her.  There  are  others 
of  a more  peculiar  nature;  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  erroneous  conduct,  or  particu- 
lar degrees  of  deviation  from  reftitude  : or  that 
are  of  a pojfble  and  accidental  nature,  but  from 
which,  whether  their  arrival  depend  upon 
that  circumftance,  over  which  man  has  not 
any  government,  or  upon  the  excefs  of  that 
folly,  over  which  he  that  fwerves  from  wif- 
dom  thinks  he  has,  none  that  enter  into  the 
paths,  in  which  they  can  be  incurred,  have 
any  foundation  for  confidence  in  their  fecu- 
ritv. 

Firft, 
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Fftft,  A courfe  of  folly  and  vice  frequently 
terminates  in  temporal  puniffiment,  which 
reaches  to  the  end  of  life,  and  of  which  the 
mod:  fincere  amendment  is  unable  to  procure 
the  remifiion. 

He  who  has  loved  pleafure  too  well,  and 
too  long,  becomes  a poor  man.  He  repents 
of  pad  profufion,  but  is  condemned  to  feel 
the  effe&s  of  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  His  refor- 
mation may  be  radical ; he  may  fee  all  the 
^roffiiefs  and  all  the  felhffinefs  of  a luxurious 
life  ; its  infenfibility  to  furrounding  want ; its 
unworthinefs  of  an  intellectual  nature;  but  his 
return  to  virtue  reftores  him  not  to  his  native 
fituation.  The  refcue  of  his  character  from 
folly,  cannot  relcue  him,  either  from  the 
confequences  of  that  folly,  or  from  fenfibility 
to  thofe  confequences.  It  cannot  fave  him 
from  degradation  to  an  inferior  ftation,  or 
from  the  fliame  of  finking  in  fociety.  It 
cannot  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  prifon  into 
which  his  creditor  may  caft  him,  or  reconcile 
nature  to  imprifonment.  It  cannot  make  the 
manual  labour,  to  which  he  may  be  forced  to 
fubmit,  lefs  neceflary  to  his  fubiiftence,  or 
lefs  painful  to  his  pride,  or  lefs  hard  to  his 
hand.  It  cannot  relieve  him  from  the  office, 

if 
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if  his  condition  fhould  condemn  him  to4t,  or 
chafe  from  his  cheek  the  blufli,  of  pecuniary 
application  to  the  opulent.  It  cannot  deliver 
him  from  the  neceffity,  or  extract  from  his 
heart  the  fting,  of  dependence.  It  cannot 
change  into  refpedt,  or  teach  him  not  to  feel, 
the  infolence  of  former  flatterers,  or  the  fcorn 
of  them  whom  once  he  fpurned.  And  fo  far 
from  rendering  lefs  painful,  how  much  more 
acutely  fo  will  it  make,  the  fuccour  of  thofe, 
if  from  fuch  he  fhould  receive  it,  whom,  in 
the  day  of  his  inconfideration,  and  during  the 
dream  of  his  pride,  he  treated  with  unkind- 
nefs,  or  contempt ! 

To  him,  whofe  intemperance  has  impaired 
and  ruined  his  animal  fyftem,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  reformation,  however  fincere,  tore* 
ftore  departed  health . He  laments,  but  too 
late,  the  folly  which  threw  it  away.  He 
wifhes,  but  in  vain,  for  his  former  vigour 
and  vivacity.  No  prayers  he  can  prefent  to 
the  God  of  nature,  no  temperance  he  now  can 
pradtife,  have  power  to  bring  them  back  to 
him.  His  repentance,  if  it  be  true,  procures 
him  falvation  from  the  pit  of  perdition  ; but 
not  from  the  chamber  of  ficknefs,  but  not 
from  the  couch  of  languor.  His  amendment 
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blots  out  fin  from  the  book  of  divine  remem- 
brance againft  it ; but  fails  to  eradicate  dif- 
eafe  from  the  body,  in  which  excefs  has  Town 
it.  His  preparation  for  it,  if  it  be  diligent, 
and  rational,  fecures  him  eternal  life ; but 
hinders  not  that  abbreviation,  which  his  vices 
have  made  of  this.  The  dedication  of  his  fu- 
ture days  to  the  difeharge  of  his  duties  deli- 
vers him  from  the  fecond  death  ; but  brings 
him  no  reprieve  from  the  untimely  dart  of 
the  firft.  Of  this  puniffiment,  repentance 
cannot  obtain  the  remiffion.  Thus  far,  peni- 
tence alks  for  pardon  in  vain.  Juftice  remains 
inexorable.  The  ear  of  Mercy  is  fealed  ; and 
Heaven  refufes  to  forgive. 

He,  whofe  conduit  has  deprived  him  of  the 
good  opinion  of  mankind,  is  unable,  for  a long 
time,  to  regain  it ; and  if  the  term,  and  the 
extent,  of  his  errors,  have  been  great,  and 
his  opportunities  of  evincing  a contrary  cha- 
racter be  contracted,  is,  perhaps,  for  ever  un- 
able entirely  to  recover  it,  however  entirely 
he  may  relinquish  the  practices  by  which  he 
loft  it.  In  vain  he  pants  for  the  immediate 
friendffiip  of  the  worthy  and  the  wife ; once 
he  might  with  eafe,  but  cannot  now  without 
difficulty  obtain  it.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
8 gain, 
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gain,  than  to  lofe,  a good  name;  and  to  re- 
cover it,  when  loft,  is  moft  difficult  of  all. 
It  is  eafy  for  the  bad  to  prove  themfelves  to 
be  bad  ; but  not  fo  eafy  for  the  good  to  fatisfy 
the  world  that  they  are  fincerely  fo ; and 
leaft  of  all,  if  they  have  once  been  bad.  Op- 
portunity favours  the  manifeftation  of  vice, 
more  than  the  vifibility  of  virtue.  As  occa- 
fions  more  frequently  prefent  themfelves  of 
exprefling  wrong,  than  right  difpofitions,  fo 
the  former  difplay  themfelves,  when  exhibit- 
ed, in  more  unqueftionable  forms  than  the 
other.  Of  the  oppreiTor  no  one  difputes  the 
malignity  ; but  the  purity  of  the  patron’s  ge- 
nerofity,  or  the  prote&or’s  juftice,  is  fome- 
times  liable  to  be  difputed.  He,  who  purfues 
pleafure  more  than  duty,  affords  an  undeni- 
able proof,  that  he  is  a lover  of  pleafure  more 
than  a lover  of  God  ; but  it  is  not  fo  obvious, 
that  he,  who  pra&ifes  temperance,  is  abftemi- 
ous  from  a fenfe  of  reftitude.  And,  .as  the 
evidence  of  ill  is  lefs  difputable  than  of  good 
difpofttion,  the  world  is  lefs  difpofed  to  difpute 
it.  The  bad  motive  of  a bad  adlion  is  rea- 
dily afcribed  by  mankind  to  him  that  com- 
mits it ; but  the  good  motive  that  gives  a 
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good  one  its  good  defert,  they  are  not  all  fo 
ivvift  to  impute. 

Upon  thefe  accounts,  he  who  for  fome 
time  has  done  evil,  upon  ceafing  to  do  it, 
finds  it  long  impoflible,  and  if  the  ill  he  has 
done  have  excited  much  of  their  difapproba- 
tion,  and  his  (phere  of  virtuous  action  be 
ftrait,  perhaps  he  finds  it  for  ever  impoflible, 
to  convince  mankind  that  he  has  put  that  evil 
away  from  his  heart.  The  moment,  a bad 
man  becomes  a good  one,  that  moment,  he 
obtains  the  forgivenefs  of  God  ; thrft  moment, 
he  receives  the  forgivenefs  of  his  confidence  ; 
but  for  that  of  the  world  he  is  condemned  to 
wait.  Man  cannot  look  at  once  into  the 
heart,  where  Omnifcience  reads  repentance 
and  renovation.  By  man,  therefore,  he  that 
has  once  deferved  his  ill  opinion,  mull  fub- 
mit,  for  fome  time,  to  be  thought  ill  of,  how- 
ever he  may  now  merit  to  be  efteemed.  The 
fobriety,  that  lucceeds  to  a feries  of  fenfual 
excefies,  will  be  afcribed,  if  the  means  of  gra- 
tification remain,  to  fatiety  of  pleaiure;  if 
they  have  made  themfelves  wings,  to  the 
want  of  them.  Of  him,  who  has  been  guilty 
of  injuftice  and  inhumanity,  the  innocence 
will  be  imputed  to  the  abfence  of  temptation, 
Vol.  11.  B b and 
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and  the  good  actions  fufpedted  of  finifler  mo- 
tive. The  fincerity  of  the  former  fcoffer's 
profeffion  of  religion,  will  be  doubted  long, 
by  all  that  have  heard  of  his  impious  jefts. 
The  moft  fincere,  and  the  mod  folemn,  afle- 
verations  of  the  man,  who  has  allowed  him- 
felf  to  open  lying  lips,  are  condemned  to  the 
unconquerable  incredulity  of  all,  that  have 
detedted  his  tongue  in  uttering  deceit,  with 
whatever  devotion  he  have  fworn,  that  66  all 
the  while  his  breath  is  in  him,”  it  fhall 66  ut- 
ter deceit”  no  more.  And  he,  however 
worthy  of  it  he  may  now  have  become,  who 
has,  but  once,  betrayed  the  truft  that  was 
repofed  in  him,  whatever  forgivenefs  he  may 
obtain  from  the  objedt  of  his  infidelity,  mud 
not  look  to  him  for  confidence  again  ; or  ex- 
pert it  to  be  placed  in  him  by  any  one,  to 
whom  his  treachery  has  been  told. 

Thus,  in  every  walk  of  moral  error,  the 
lofs  of  that  reputation,  of  which,  however 
hardened  guilt  may  dei'pile  it,  awakened  vir- 
tue feels  the  value,  when  the  heart  would 
feparate  from  evil  fociety,  and  feek  its  focial 
happinefs  in  virtuous  circles,  leaves  him,  that 
has  wandered  from  duty,  fubftantial  reafon  to 
repent,  long  after  his  return,  that  ever  he 
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went  a ft  ray.  To  thefe  wounds  of  fame,  Re- 
ligion brings  no  balm.  She  promifes  the 
penitent  the  forgivenefs  of  God;  but  the 
pardon  of  man  is  not  in  the  number  of  her 
promifes.  His  reformation  inftantly  difperfes 
the  frown  of  divine  dilplealure  ; but  the  brow 
of  the  world  is  more  retentive  of  its  angry 
wrinkle.  His  crimes  are  erafed  from  the  ac- 
count that  is  kept  of  them  by  celeftial  Juftice, 
the  moment  they  are  renounced  by  his  heart ; 
but  in  the  book  of  human  remembrance,  they 
Rand  longer  againft  him. 

But  the  Ample  fenfations  of  want,  and 
ficknefs,  and  fhame,  do  not  comprife  all  the 
punifhment,  which  thefe  feveral  fituations,  I 
have  enumerated,  inflidt  upon  them,  whom 
their  vices  have  reduced  to  them  : they  a're  a 
fource  of  moral  mortification  and  of  generous 
defpair,  in  the  breaft  where  fincere  repent- 
ance has  taken  place. 

“ How  much  good,”  exclaims  the  ruined 
fpendthrift,  when  alive  to  a fenfe  of  the  fa- 
cial duties,  66  how  much  good  might  I have 
done,  by  the  proper  employment  of  what  I 
once  poflfe  fifed  ! How  many  glorious  oppor- 
tunities of  munificence  and  mercy,  have  I 
permitted  to  pafs  by  me  ! How  many  worthy 
B b 2 men 
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men  might  I have  forbidden  to  be  poor  ! How 
much  dejefied  merit  might  I have  lifted  out 
of  the  duft  ! How  many  untuned  hearts, 
might  1 have  taught  to  fing  ! How  many 
bleflin£S  mi°;ht  at  this  moment  have  been 
ppuring  upon  my  head  ! How  many  eyes 
might  have  66  given  witnefs  to  me,  when 
they  faw  me,”  might  now  have  gliftened 
with  honeft  gratitude  at  my  approach,  and 
gazed  with  fond  delight  upon  me  as  I pafled 
by  ! eyes,  that  now  meet  me  without  know- 
ing me  ; that  fparkle  no  more  at  my  appear- 
ance, than  at  the  prefence  of  any  other  man. 
How  many  ears  might  there,  at  this  hour, 
have  been,  that  would  have  blefled  the  found 
of  my  voice,  that  now  are  able  to  hear  it  with 
perfeft  indifference  ! — This  elegant  luxury, 
this  virtuous  voluptuoufnefs,  I have  loft  for 
ever.  Now,  that  I have  difcovered  the  true 
ufes  of  wealth,  it  is  gone  from  me.  The 
46  bale  Indian”  has  learned  the  value  of  the 
pearl  which  he  threw  away ; but,  alas,  he 
has  learned  it  too  late  ; it  will  never,  never, 
come  Ipack  to  his  hand.  I could,  once,  have 
fhewn  my  gratitude  to  God,  by  my  benefi- 
cence to  man : I can,  now,  only  bring  to  his 
altar  an  ufelefs  profeflion  of  piety  ; and  have 
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left  myfelf  nothing  to  beftow  upon  his  crea- 
tures but  an  idle  benediction.”  Such  reflec- 
tions as  thefe  have  wrung  many  a repentant 
mind,  in  fuch  a fituation  as  this.  And  per- 
mit me  to  fay,  that  when  poverty  proceeds 
from  fuch  a caufe,  and  is  accompanied  with 
fuch  regrets;  when  want  thus  enters  into  the 
foul,  and  penury  prefles  upon  the  focial  af- 
fections ; beggary  is  a word  inadequate  to 
exprefs  the  bitternefs  of  the  fituation. 

A figh,  equally  fad,  has  he  to  heave,  who 
has  impaired,  by  intemperance,  his  ftrength  of 
body  and  mind,  when  he  is  awake  to  a fenfe 
of  the  generous  ufe  to  which  it  fiiould  be  ap- 
plied, when  he  opens  his  eyes  upon  the  du- 
ties he  owes  to  fociety,  and  is  defirous  of  dis- 
charging them  with  diligence,  and  finds  that 
he  has  enfeebled  his  powers  of  focial  fervice ; 
that  he  has  diminifhed  the  energy  of  his  un- 
derftanding ; weakened  the  fpring  of  his  ac- 
tivity ; fhortened  the  period,  and  contracted, 
the  fphere,  of  his  utility ; and  cauled  much 
of  that  power,  which  Nature  gave  him,  of 
imparting  benefit,  to  fhrink  into  impotence, 
and  wither  into  a with.  The  pain,  proceed- 
ing from  this  reflection,  will  embitter  his  re- 
ligious joy;  will  follow  him  to  his  laft  hour  ; 
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and  difturb,  in  fome  degree,  the  tranquillity 
of  that. 

Nor  is  he  a prey  to  lefs  painful  reflections, 
and  mournful  regrets,  whofe  reputation  has 
been  loft  by  former  mifconduCt,  beyond  the 
power  of  reformation,  at  leaft  for  a long  time, 
to  redeem  it ; when  he  finds,  that,  until  he 
can  redeem  it,  if  it  be  at  laft  recoverable,  now 
that  he  wifties  to  countenance  religion  by  his 
profeflion,  and  recommend  virtue  by  his’coun- 
tenance,  they  are  capable  of  receiving  no  credit 
from  him  : that  he  has  now  no  fuffrage  to 
give  them  ; no  voice  in  the  controverfy  con- 
cerning the  comparative  wifdom  of  duty  and 
difobedience  to  it  ; that  he  muft  fubmit,  for 
fome  time,  to  act  a virtuous  part,  without 
fetting  a virtuous  example  ; and  content  him- 
felf  with  being  an  invifible  fervant  of  God, 
without  adding  to  that  apparent  number  of 
the  party,  which  operates,  with  no  inconfi- 
derable  force,  in  determining  the  moral  choice 
of  mankind. 

Thefe  are  confequences  of  former  folly, 
which  reformation  cannot  remove.  Thefe 
are  tears,  which  the  confolations  of  Chrifti- 
anity  cannot  wipe;  tears,  that  only  Time  can 
dry ; that  create  a wide  difference  between 
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the  condition  of  “ a (Inner  that  repenteth,” 
and  a “juft  perfon  that  needs  no  repent- 
ance.” 

But,  Secondly,  the  peace  of  penitence  is 
fometimes  ruffled,  not  only  by  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  utility  curtailed  by  paft  mifcondu£t, 
but  by  the  recolle£tion  of  pofitive  injuries  ren- 
dered to  individuals,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  repentance  to  repair. 

Imagine,  for  a moment,  the  (ituation  of 
him,  who,  while  he  hopes  that  the  paft  is 
forgiven,  is  not  able  to  forget,  cannot  banifh 
from  his  mind,  cannot  prevail  upon  his  me- 
mory to  be  filent  concerning,  an  a£t  of  cru- 
elty, of  which  he  once  was  guilty,  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  paffions  he  has  fince  fub- 
dued,  of  fuch  a nature  as  threatened  to  give 
an  unfortunate  turn  to  the  hiftory  of  a fellow- 
creature,  whom  fince  he  has  never  feen ; of 
whom  fince  he  has  never  heard;  and  who 
may  now,  for  aught  he  knows,  be  groaning 
under  the  confequences  of  his  inhumanity. 
He  pines  to  repair  the  wrong  he  has  done  ; 
but  the  objedt  of  it  he  cannot  find,  he  has  loft 
him  in  the  crowd  of  life  ; and  perhaps,  if  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  fearch,  his  powers  are  inadequate 
to  a complete  reparation.  The  afflicting  idea, 
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of  the  injury  he  has  done  reaching,  in  its  re- 
mote effedts,  to  the  prefent  moment,  and  not 
having  fpent  itfelf  upon  the  fortunes  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  wretch  to  whom  he  rendered  it, 
is  an  arrow  in  his  heart,  continually  throb- 
bing and  burning  there,  which  all  his  efforts 
are  unable  to  pull  out ! 

Pidture  to  yourfelves  the  feelings  of  him, 
in  the  hour  of  repentance  and  reformation, 
who  has  to  remember,  that,  in  the  mad  mo- 
ment of  nodturnal  intoxication,  in  the  hot 
hour  of  irritated  paffion,  or  in  the  cool  con- 
teft  of  falhionable  honour,  he  once  fent  a hu- 
man creature  to  his  laft  account,  “ with  all 
his  imperfedions  on  his  head.”  Circumftan- 
ces  appeared  in  his  favour,  and  procured  his 
acquittal*  at  the  tribunal  of  his  country.  A 
ferious  relinquifhment  of  the  thoughtlefs  life 
he  led  encourages  him  to  hope  he  fiiall  re- 
ceive a pardon  at  the  bar  of  God.  But  nei- 
ther the  forgivenels  of  earth,  nor  of  Heaven, 
is  kble  to  remove  the  horror,  with  which 
he  looks  on  the  hand  that  adted  fo  dark  a 
tragedy ; to  erafe  from  his  memory  the  ter- 
rible ftory  that  is  written  there ; or  bid  the 
injured  phantom  begone,  that  haunts  his  re- 
tirements. 
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tirements,  and  draws  his  curtains,  and  go- 
verns his  dreams. 

Paint  to  vourfelves  the  fituation  of  that 

J 

wretched,  though  reformed,  man,  who,  in 
departing  from  his  duties,  forgot  the  JefTons, 
degenerated  from  the  example,  difappointed 
the  expectations,  and  broke  the  hearts  of  thofe 
who  gave  him  being ; whofe  moft  fervent 
efforts  were  employed,  and  whofe  fondeft 
wifhes  were  placed,  upon  making  that  being 
a blefling  to  him  ; and  who  could  not  furvive 
the  crufli  of  their  hopes  : who  could  have 
fupported  the  fight  of  his  untimely  grave, 
without  finking  into  theirs;  who  could  have 
borne  to  behold  the  rofe  of  health  faded  for 
ever  upon  the  face  of  his  youth  ; who  could 
have  feen  that  flower  fucceeded  there  by  the 
pale  hand  of  death,  without  giving  way  to 
parental  defpair  ; but  who  could  not  endure 
to  behold,  who  were  not  able  to  outlive,  the 
withered  blofiom  of  innocence,  in  that  bo- 
fom,  they  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  (belter 
from  the  wind  that  blighted  it. — The  parri- 
cide repents ; but  repentance  brings  him  lit- 
tle peace.  He  has  forrows  that  weep  on, 
when  the  tears  of  common  penitence  have 
ceafed  to  flow.  The  God  of  mercy  forgives 
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his  forfaken  fin  ; but  the  cruel  crime  how- 
fhall  himfelf  forgive  ? He  pradifes  now  the 
precepts  of  his  parents  ; he  has  now  relin- 
quifhed  the  conducl  that  occafioned  their 
death  ; but  his  return  to  reditude  cannot  ef- 
fect their  reflation  to  life.  His  virtues 
flourirh  now,  as  they  wifhed  to  fee  them 
flourish : but  now  their  eyes  are  clofed.  The 
vidim  of  vice  has  made  his  efcape  ; the  Have 
of  paflion  has  recovered  his  freedom  ; he  has 
reafon  to  rejoice  in  his  releafe ; frill,  however, 
he  muft  grieve,  for  the  grave,  the  more  re- 
tentive grave,  refufes  to  refign  its  prey.  The 
venerable  form  of  him,  the  mild  and  amiable 
figure  of  her,  of  whofe  prayers  he  was  the 
child,  of  whofe  heart  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  pride,  and  of  whofe  age,  the  prop,  feem 
inceflantly  to  purfue  him,  with  filent  looks 
of  tender  reproach.  Chriftianity  teaches  him 
to  contemplate  the  tombs  with  a cheerful 
eye  j but  there  is  one  among  the  number, 
that  mingles  a gloomy  horror  with  the  con- 
templation. The  gofpel  bids  hirn  rejoice  in 
the  refurredion  of  the  dead  ; but  there  is  one 
revival,  that  leads  to  an  interview,  which 
throws  a (hade  over  the  lplendid  fcene,  as  it 
{lands  prefented  to  the  eyq  of  his  faith.— 

Can 
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Can  all  the  moral  exertions  cf  one,  whofe 
follies  have  ftruck  a blow  like  this,  to  the 
hearts  of  which  he  was  once  the  treafure, 
and  planted,  in  his  own,  a forrow  with  fuch 
a frightful  root,  reftore  him  to  an  equality 
in  peace  and  joy,  with  that  virtuous  youth, 
whofe  amiable  manners  are  a recompence  of 
the  care,  and  an  anfwer  to  the  prayers,  of 
thofe  who  gave  him  life,  and  who  taught  him 
how  to  live;  whofe  charadter  is  the  bleffing, 
for  which  their  principal  praife  afcends  to 
heaven,  and  the  column  on  which  their  infir- 
mity leans  for  its  chief  fupport ; or  with  that 
virtuous  man,  who  has  to  remember,  that  he 
was  all  this  to  the  preceptors  and  guides  of 
his  youth,  as  long  as  they  lived  ? — No:  this 
is  a difference,  which  none  of  the  efforts  of 
reformation,  which  none  of  the  promifes  of 
Religion,  are  able  to  remove.  This  is  a 
bruife  in  the  wounded  fpirit  of  Repentance, 
that  fhall  continue  to  fmart,  when  the  broken 
heart  of  cpmmoii  Contrition  has  long  been 
healed. 

To  mention  no  more  cafes  of  this  melan- 
choly nature  ; will  you  enter,  a moment,  into 
the  fenfations  of  him,  in  the  hour  of  moral 
wifdom  and  virtuous  fenfibility,  whofe  con- 
duct 
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du£l  and  converfation,  in  a former  period  of 
his  life,  contributed  to  unfettle  the  religious 
belief,  and  corrupt  the  moral  purity,  of  one, 
pcffeffed,  till  with  him  connefled,  of  good 
principles,  and  of  good  propenfities.  Struck, 
and  arrefled,  by  fome  merciful  incident  in  his 
life,  he  flopped  himfelf  in  the  defcent  to  de- 
ll ru  cl  ion  ; but  all  his  efforts  failed  to  flop  the 
companion  of  his  way ; he  continued  to  rufh 
downward,  with  undiminifhed  rafhnefs,  and 
rapidity : let  loofe  from  the  ties  of  religious 
reflraint,  which,  he  has  to  recolledl,  it  was 
his  cruel  hand  that  cut  afunder,  he  is  rufhing 
downward  flill.  All  the  remonflrances  he 
has  made  him,  have  met  with  only  ridicule 
from  him.  The  words  of  wifdom,  which 
he  has  addreffed  to  him,  have  but  moved  his 
mirth.  Grave  and  fober  advice,  from  lips 
that  initiated  him  in  levity,  from  which  firfl  he 
heard  the  language  of  licentioufnefs,  has  been 
received  by  him  with  laughter.  The  former, 
and  then  but  too  perfuafive,  preceptpr  of  plea- 
fure,  has  found  himfelf  unable  to  imprefs  any 
other  leffons  upon  his  pupil.  It  is  not  in  lan- 
guage to  defcribe,  it  is  not  in  philofophy,  or 
in  religion,  to  cure,  the  agony  of  this  fuc- 
cefsful  enemy,  but  unfuccefsful  friend,  to  the 
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welfare  of  his  brother.  In  the  midft  of  his 
profpeit  of  perfonal  falvation,  the  perdition 
he  has  brought  upon  another’s  head  is  a 
mill-ftone  opon  his  mind!  and  the  horrid 
profpeit  of  hearing,  on  the  day  when  all  are 
to  hand  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift, 
the  piercing  curfe  of  a ruined  foul,  blafts  and 
withers  all  the  joy,  with  which  he  would 
otherwife  have  looked  forward  to  that  day  ! 
As  long  as  he  lives,  “ oh  ! his  offence  is 
foul”  in  his  eye.  Nothing  can  fweeten  to 
his  mind  the  heart  that  did  it.  He  fees  the 
Thin  of  a brother’s  blood  upon  him  ! a Train 
that  ftabs  him,  every  time  he  fees  it  ! He  is 
the  murderer  of  an  immortal  foul,  and  he  has 
murdered  his  own  peace  for  ever. 

Thefe  are  confequences  of  immoral  con- 
duit, from  which  reformation  cannot  refcue, 
and  under  which  religion  cannot  confole. 
Let  it  not  be  faid  by  them  who  are  tempted 
to  enter  into  the  path  of  folly,  66 1 will  not 
go  thefe  lengths.”  They  are  the  words  of 
folly.  It  is  idle  for  him,  who  furrenders  him- 
felf  to  his  paffions,  to  fay  what  he  will  do, 
and  what  he  will  not  do;  how  far  he  will 
go,  and  where  he  will  flop.  Let  the  cha- 
rioteer, who  is  drawn  by  furious  courfers, 

throw 
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throw  the  reins  from  his  hand,  and  declare, 
that  he  will  remain  the  regulator  of  his  pace, 
and  of  his  direction.  Let  him,  that  deter- 
mines to  devote  an  evening  to  intoxication, 
promife,  that  he  will  act  no  extravagance ; 
that  he  will  betray  no  fecret ; that  he  will 
engage  in  no  broil.  Let  him,  that  enlifts 
himfelf  a foldier,  expedt  to  be  confulted,  what 
battles  he  (hall  fight ; in  what  caufes  he  (hall 
draw  his  Ivvord  ; and  in  what,  it  fhall  reft  in 
the  fcabbard.  “ YVhofoever  committeth  fin, 
is  the  fervant  of  {in.’* 

Moft  fincerely  happy  (hall  I be,  if  the  con- 
liderations  I have  thrown  together  prove 
fufficient  to  counteradt,  in  but  a fingle  in- 
ftance,  the  inclination  fo  commonly  felt,  and 
fo  frequently  followed,  in  early  life,  of  em- 
ploying a part  of  it  in  fuch  a manner,  as  muft 
lay  a foundation  for  that  repentance,  the 
bitternefs  of  which  I have  ftated  to  extend 
beyond  a fingle  moment,  and  beyond  a fingle 
ground ; which  is  more  than  a fugitive  feel- 
ing, confined  to  the  inftant  when  wandering 
Nature  flops  in  the  path  of  folly,  and  turns 
her  face  the  other  way  ; which  is  an  oft-re- 
peated figh  ; a protradled  forrow ; fpreading 
out  into  more  than  one  branch  of  grief,  and 
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liable  to  be  ramified  into  a fad  variety  of  re- 
gret. Frequently,  vve  endeavour  to  animate 
Virtue;  our  voice  is  repeatedly  lifted  up  to 
arreft  Vice ; often,  it  is  our  office  to  comfort 
Penitence;  to  night,  let  me  be  forgiven,  for 
having  confined  my  care  to  Innocence.  I am 
happy,  upon  all  occafions,  to  proclaim  the 
confolations,  which  Chriftianity  addrefles  to 
the  broken  and  contrite  heart with  plea- 
fure  I hold  out  the  balm  that  heals  it : God 
grant  I may,  this  evening,  have  faid,  what 
may  prevent. the  wound  from  being  given, 
the  balm  from  being  wanted.  I would  ftretch 
out  a willing  hand,  to  wipe  away  the  tear 
from  the  face  of  Repentance  : let  me,  now, 
have  endeavoured  with  fuccefs,  to  fave 
the  eye  of  thofe,  whofe  hearts  as  yet  are 
clean,  from  being  ever  fullied  by  it ! to  pre- 
ferve  the  innocent  gaiety,  that  now  fparkles 
there,  from  being  ever  dimmed  by  fo  fad  a 
drop  ! I am  ready  to  comply  with  my  duty, 
and  with  the  didate  of  benevolence,  in  calling 
out  to  them  that  have  gone  out  of  the  way, 
and  that  are  rufhing  to  their  ruin,  to  flop  ; to 
turn  back  ; and  not  to  die : but  I could  wifh, 
and  may  the  Almighty  in  his  mercy  grant, 
that,  to  night,  I may  not  have  tried  in  vain, 
8 to 
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to  fave  the  human  foul,  not  only  from  final 
perdition,  but  from  prefent  anguifh  ; and  to 
render  all  repentance  needlefs,  but  that  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  venial  errors  and  infir- 
mities of  human  nature.  In  the  prefence  of 
Humanity  and  Heaven,  ‘ 6 there  is  joy  over 
one  firmer  that  repenteth  but  in  the  pre- 
fence of  Humanity  and  Heaven,  there  is 
more,  over  the  contefted  heart  of  youth,  in 
the  moment  of  determination,  when  victory 
decides  in  favour  of  Virtue  ; when  the  world 
is  overcome ; and  the  character  has  taken 
the  turn  that  calls  for  generous  congratula- 
tion. In  the  bofom  of  Benevolence,  this 
“event  demands  a more  joyous  jubilee  than 
the  former  ; as,  while  an  equal  evil  is  efcaped, 
a greater  fum  of  good  is  gained. 

Let  the  confequences  of  delaying  the  cul- 
tivation of  virtue,  which  I have  enumerated, 
receive  the  ferious  confideration  they  deferve. 
Let  the  young,  the  thoughtlefs,  and  the  gay, 
revolve  them  with  trembling.  They  muft  not 
think,  indeed  they  muft  not,  that  reforma- 
tion, upon  the  faireft  fuppofition,  will  lift 
them  to  a level  with  the  ever  fteady  fervants 
of  God,  that  have  never  deferted  his  ftandard. 
< They  have  been  ever  with  their  Lord,  and 

all 
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all  that  he  has  is  theirs.  To  them , the  moll: 
unclouded  joys  Delong.  Upon  their  heads  the 
moft  unfullied  honours  (hall  be  placed.  “ BlefT- 
ed  is  the  man,  whofe  tranfgreffion  is  forgiven, 
whofe  fin  is  covered.”  But  bleffed  ftill  more 
is  the  man,  who  has  had  no  habitual  tranfi- 
greffions  to  confefs,  no  habitual  fin  to  forfake. 
Amen. 
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The  Lapfe  of  Time  confidered  as  an 
Argument  for  Moral  Difpatch. 

Delivered  on  New  Year’s  Day. 


SERMON  XXV. 

It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  Jleep . 

Rom.  xiii.  u. 

rrilME  is  a worn,  which  no  thoughtful 
A probationer  for  eternity  can  hear  pro- 
nounced, without  a ferious  face.  Who  is 
there  here,  that  can  think,  without  tremour, 
of  the  important  interefts  which  depend  upon 
the  employment  of  it  ? Who  can  fet  a luf- 
ficient  value  upon  every  paffing  moment  of 
it,  or  exercife  confideration  enough  in  the 
expenditure  of  this  continually  fleeting  trea- 
fure  ? It  is  the  portal— hear  it,  Chriflians, 
and  rejoice hear  it,  Chriflians,  and  trem- 
ble ; — It  is  the  portal  of  eternal  happinefs  and 
C c 2 honour. 
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honour,  or  of  “ everlafting  defiruCtion  from 
the  prefence  of  the  Lord.”  It  is  the  golden — 
the  dread,  feedtime  of  an  immortal  year,  in 
which,  “ whatfoever  a man  foweth,  that 
fhall  he  alfo  reap.” 

The  author  of  the  epiftle,  of  which  my 
text  is  a part,  calls  it  the  night : a period  of 
ihort  continuance,  and  a period  of  darknefs ; 
in  which  human  characters  lie  covered  and 
indiftinguilhable : and  the  end  of  the  world 
he  compares  to  the  day  ; a feafon,  that  will 
foon  arrive,  and  a feafon,  when  all  are  to  ap- 
pear in  their  true  colours.  And  he  earneftly 
exhorts  thofe  to  whom  he  is  writing,  from 
the  confideration  that  the  term  of  their  con- 
cealment and  obfcurity  would  fo  (hortly  be 
fucceeded  by  complete  difcovery  and  illuftra- 
tion,  to  ftrip  oft  from  themfelves  thofe  dif- 
pofitions,  in  which  they  would  not  with  to 
be  feen,  and  to  put  on  the  ornamental  apparel 
of  chriftian  purity ; to  array  themfelves  in 
thofe  fair,  and  honeft,  and  handfome  graces 
of  character,  which  the  religion  of  Jefus  re- 
commends to  the  cultivation  of  man,  and 
which  will  bear  the  fulleft  light  of  Truth  to 
fall  upon  them. 

This  portion  of  time,  which,  for  purppfes 
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fo  important,  is  put  into  our  hand,  is  conti- 
nually palling  away,  without  accommodating 
itfelf  to  the  dilatory  temper  of  mankind. 
Unheeding  our  delays  to  “ work  the  work 
which  it  is  given  us  to  do,”  and  mindlefs  of 
our  wiflies  to  ilay  his  courfe,  Time  travels 
on,  with  an  even,  uninterrupted,  inexorable, 
ftep.  However  long  our  diligence  may  flop ; 
however  Hill  our  work  may  ftand;  our 
reftlefs  hours  purfue  their  courfe.  Moment 
prefles  upon  moment  ; day  treads  upon  day ; 
not  a particle  of  our  fand  makes  the  fmalleft 
paufe,  when  its  turn  to  pafs  is  come.  The 
awful  Now  alks  us  but  once  to  embrace  it, 
then  turns  its  back  upon  us,  and  our  hands 
are  ftretched  out  after  it  in  vain.  Whoever 
loiters,  the  days  and  the  months  march  on  in 
filent,  and  folemn  proceflion,  nor  halt  for 
the  bufinefs  that  is  behind.  There  are  no 
tears  we  can  fhed,  there  are  no  prayers  we 
can  utter,  there  are  no  arts  we  can  pradlife, 
that  are  able  to  detain  the  volatile  day,  or 
fufpend  the  rolling  year.  Whatever  obftruc- 
tion  other  currents  may  meet  with,  time  is 
a current  that  knows  uo  ftoppages.  “ Come 
what  come  may,  Time  and  the  hour  run 
through  the  roughed:  day.”  Our  ideas  may 
C c 3 ceafe 
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ceafe  to  fucceed  each  other ; their  fucceffion 
may  be  fufpended  by  fleep ; but  the  parts  of 
time  ceafe  not  to  fucceed  ; their  fucceffion 
continues  by  night,  as  by  day;  while  we 
Humber,  as  while  we  think  and  a£l.  The 
movements  of  the  machine,  which  man  has 
made  to  proclaim  the  hour,  may  flop ; but 
the  hours  pafs  on.  The  pendulum  may  ceafe 
to  fwing ; but  the  minutes,  which  it  mea- 
fures,  proceed.  The  moon  might  Hand  Hill; 
the  fun  might  Hand  ftill ; but  the  months, 
and  the  years,  mull:  move  on.  The  arreft  of 
Time  is  beyond  the  province  of  prodigy. 
Still  more  fruitlefs  than  that  idle  word,  which 
affected  to  command  the  returning  tide  to 
flop;  ftill  more  mad  than  the  man’s,  who 
were  to  walk  into  his  garden,  and  fay  to  the 
fliadow  upon  his  dial,  “ ftay  thou  there,  nor 
fteal  beyond  that  number;”  ftill  vainer  than 
either  of  thefe  were  the  voice,  that  fhould 
call  upon  paffing  Time  to  ftay  his  ftep. 

Since  fuch  is  the  conftant  courfe  of  time, 
and  fince  our  duties  are  to  be  confidered  as 
commenfurate  with  the  fpace  of  it  that  is  al- 
lotted to  us  in  this  world,  it  follows,  that,  if 
we  would  fill  up  the  meafure  of  our  wifdom 
and  virtue,  and  difcharge  the  whole  of  the 
S debt 
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debt  which  we  owe  to  God  and  fociety, 
we  muft  indulge  no  delays ; we  mud  never 
ftand  idle  ; our  hands  muft  never  hang  down. 
As  every  period  of  life  brings  with  it  its  pe- 
culiar duties,  if  we  would  not  have  our  offer- 
in  e to  the  Author  of  our  exiftence  fail  fhort 
of  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  muft  difcharge 
thofe  duties  without  delay  ; fince  thofe  pe- 
riods delay  not  to  depart.  If  vve  would  keep 
pace  with  Time/in  the  race  that  is  fet  before 
us,  if  we  would  not  be  diftanced  by  him,  we' 
muft  not  ftop;  for  Time  makes  no  tarrying* 
If  we  buffer  ourfelves  to  deep,  we  (hall  find 
our  fellow-traveller  before  us.  And,  though 
his  pace  appear  to  be  petty,  though  “ to-mor- 
row, and  to-morrow,,  and  to-morrow/’  feem 
but  to  creep;  yet,  w hen  from  the  (lumber 
of  doth  we  open  our  eyes,  we  diall  ftart  to 
fee,  to  what  a diftance  our  bufinefs  is  thrown 
behind  I 

As  Time  is  a traveller  that  never  flops,  he 
is  one  that  never  returns.  Nothing  can  ar~ 
reft  him,  and  nothing  can  recall  him.  Deaf 
to  all  the  cries  of  Repentance,  he  refolutely 
refufes  to  come  back,  when  he  is  once  gone 
by.  The  days,  that  have  winged  their  flight, 
fled  for  ever.  As  he,  who  flrould  ftand 
C c 4 upon 
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upon  the  river’s  bank,  and  call  upon  the  wave 
that  has  rolled  by  him  to  flow  back  again, 
would  call  in  vain ; equally  unheard,  and 
unheeded  were  the  voice,  that  fhould  attempt 
to  recall  departed  time.  Unavailing  were 
the  voice  of  man — I fpeak  with  reverence — 
unavailing  were  the  voice  of  God.  Departed 
life  Omnipotence  can  call  back  ; but  departed 
Time  is  out  of  reach  of  the  hand,  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  command,  of  Heaven  itfelf.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  Giver  of  our  Time 
may  beftow  upon  the  prodigal  of  it,  after 
having  thrown  away  a thoufand  years,  a 
thoufand  more;  yet,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Almighty  God  himfelf  to  relieve  the  lofer  of 
any  portion  of  his  time  from  the  refledtion, 
that,  during  that  fpace  of  his  exiftence,  he 
exifted  without  anfwering  the  ends  of  his 
creation,  only  by  depriving  him  of  the  me- 
mory of  the  period,  which  he  has  thus  mi- 
fpent.  Not  a moment  can  be  brought  back  to 
him,  who  has  fent  it  from  him  ftained  with 
his  vice,  to  have  that  flain  taken  out.  There 
it  rtands,  and  will  ftand  for  ever  ; for  ever 
adhering  to  the  hiftory  of  things.  As  we 
value  the  pleafures  of  memory,  this  thought 
fhould  make  us  walk  circumfpedtly.  What 
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we  do,  is  fixed  for  ever  in  the  page  of  Truth. 
The  recording  angel  puts  down  eternal  lines. 
What  we  do,  can  never  be  undone.  Years 
following  years  may  remain  for  us  to  employ 
as  we  pleafe  ; but  the  years  we  have  milpent, 
we  can  never  improve.  The  page  we  have 
blotted,  we  can  never  make  lair.  Time  to 
come  we  may  redeem  from  fimilar  milim- 
provement ; but  the  part  that  has  been  loft, 
no  diligence  can  redeem.  The  writer  may 
erafe  the  lines  that  difpleafe  him,  in  the  vo- 
lume he  prepares  for  the  public  eye;  the 
painter  may  expunge  from  his  pifture  what 
he  has  ill  delineated,  or  coloured  amifs ; but 
the  moral  agent  cannot  blot  from  the  book 
of  his  life  one  fingle  paffage  he  has  put  down 
there,  however  offenfive  to  the  eye  of  his 
Remembrance  it  may  be. 

Since  time  is  a treafureof  fuch  infinite  value 
to  us  all ; fince,  without  intermiffion,  it  makes 
itfelf  wings ; and  fince,  when  once  it  has 
flown  away,  the  fugitive  is  irrevocable  ; it  is 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  that  we  fhould  be 
able  to  perceive  its  paflage.  In  itfelf,  it  is 
imperceptible.  It  is  not  the  objeci  of  any  one 
of  cur  lenfes.  The  progrefs  of  light  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye ; but  of  the  increafe  of 

time 
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time  no  fenfe  affords  us  any  information.  The 
ftream  of  water  is  feen  to  move,  and  heard 
to  murmur.  The  ftream  of  air  vifibly  agi- 
tates a variety  of  obje&s  \ caufes  the  trees  of 
the  foreft  to  tremble ; and  roars  aloud,  as  it 
ruffes  along.  But  the  lapfe  of  time  is  filent, 
and  unfeen : it  flows  without  the  whifper  of 
a found,  and  without  the  ffadow  of  a form. 
For  our  idea  of  it,  we  dive  into  our  minds, 
and  from  reflexion  upon  the  fucceflion  of  our 
thoughts,  we  derive  the  fubtile  image  of 
Time.  From  this  current  of  ideas,  that  is 
perpetually  running  within  us,  we  receive 
the  notion  of  that  perpetual  flow  of  moments 
which  we  call  time.  Hence  the  notion, 
but  not  the  meafure,  of  it  is  fupplied.  To 
this  abftrufe  ftream  the  eye  of  Reafon  is 
thus  directed,  but,  without  more  light  than 
this,  ffe  fees  but  an  obfcure  and  dulky  ob- 
ject ; a current  is  before  her  eyes,  but  ffe 
cannot  difcern  the  pace  thereof.  He  that 
fpends  the  day,  where  there  is  no  dial’s  fin- 
ger, or  ffadow,  to  ffew  it  to  him,  is  at  a lofs 
to  afcertain  the  hour  of  the  day.  Even  the 
day-labourer,  though  accuftomed  to  conjec- 
ture it  from  the  progrefs  of  his  labour,  is 
forced  to  inquire  it  of  the  paffing  traveller. 

And 
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And  he,  who  were  to  be  (hut  up,  during  the 
week,  in  a darkened,  and  fecluded  apart- 
ment, from  which  he  could  neither  behold 
the  fucceffion  of  day  and  night,  nor  infer  it 
from  the  correfponding  viciffitudes  of  found 
and  filence  in  the  world  around  him,  would 
be  equally  incapable  of  knowing  the  day  of 
the  week.  The  God  who  has  placed  us, 
and  appointed  us  our  talk,  in  this  world,  has, 
therefore,  made  a wife  and  gracious  provifion, 
to  advertife  us  of  the  advances  of  the  time 
he  has  given  us  to  do  it  in,  by  employing  par- 
ticular appearances  of  nature  to  return,  at  par- 
ticular points  of  time  which  we  difcover  to  be 
at  equal  diftances.  He  has,  by  this  means, 
reprefented  and  painted  Time  in  the  fucceflive 
fcenery  of  nature.  He  has  enabled  us  clearly 
to  fee  the  invifible  fteps  of  that  unfeen  paffen- 
ger,  in  the  regular  motion  of  things  that 
appear. 

Thus  enabled  to  meafure  the  fpace  allowed 
him  to  prepare  for  eternity,  man  may  inform 
himfelf,  whenever  he  will,  how  much  of  it 
he  has  fpent,  and  calculate  thence  how  much 
more  may  remain  to  him.  As  he  pur- 
fues  the  journey  of  his  life,  he  can  tell  how 
far  he  is  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  judge, 

from 
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from  that  diftance,  how  near  he  may  be  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Thofe  regularly  return- 
ing afpedts  of  nature,  which  divide  his  time 
into  equal  parts,  and  which  he  has  only  to 
number,  as  they  fucceed  each  other,  like  the 
lettered  ftones,  erected  on  the  fide  of  our 
roads,  to  inform  the  traveller  what  fpace  of 
ground  he  has  traverfed,  ferve  to  give  notice 
to  the  paflenger  through  human  life,  how 
far  he  has  proceeded  in  his  path  to  the 
grave. 

The  divine  Wifdom,  which  has  thus  mea- 
fured  our  time,  more  efpecially  appears  in 
that  annual  divifion  of  it,  which  periodically 
calls  our  attention  to  the  lapfe  of  thofe  larger 
parts  of  the  life  of  man,  the  perceptible  de- 
parture of  which  excites,  of  neceffity,  a pe- 
culiarly alarming  fenfe  of  the  diminution  of 
our  days.  Nor  is  that  wifdom  lefs  confpicu- 
ous  in  the flriking  nature  of  thofe  figns,  in 
the  fyftem  around  us,  which  indicate  the  de- 
parture of  the  perpetually  perifhing  periods  of 
our  time.  Moft  pointed  are  the  marks,  mo  ft 
forcible  are  the  mementos,  of  their  expiration. 
They  irrefiftibly  roufe  our  attention  to  the 
wings  of  Time,  and  force  us  to  take  notice  of 
his  flight.  Nature  fignifies  it  to  us,  by  no 

faint 
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faint  intimation ; fhe  proclaims  it  with  a loud 
voice;  fhe  paints  it  in  ftrong  colours.  The 
monitor  muft  and  will  be  heard.  Vegetation 

O 

ftarts  from  the  ground  ; — a green  refurrec- 
tion  furprifes  the  eye  ; — the  leaf  fades  and 
falls; — the  foreft  is  ftripped  ; — the  fhower  is 
frozen,  and  the  waters  are  fettered  ; — tofpur 
to  his  duties  irrelolute  and  procraftinating 
man.  This  repeated  proclamation  of  Nature 
to  mankind,  which  revolving  feafons  fuc- 
ceflively  utter,  that  their  years  are  rolling 
fwiftly  away,  once  in  every  year,  it  is  their 
cuftom  to  echo.  Once  in  every  year,  they 
tell  one  another,  what  Nature  tells  them  more 
than  once,  that  thofe  largeft  periods  of  their 
time  are  paffing  rapidly  from  them.  This 
voice  of  mankind  is  now  vibrating  in  every 
ear  before  me. 

I am  come  here  to-day,  to  concur  with  God, 
and  nature,  and  fociety,  in  reminding  you, 
that  another  of  thofe  years,  of  which  only  a 
few  make  up  the  life  of  man,  is  become  a 
part  of  the  irrevocable  pafk  A year  is  a fea- 
fon  of  magnitude,  in  the  little  life  of  man. 
It  is  an  ample  flride  to  the  tomb.  A few 
more  of  fuch  fleps  will  bring  us  all  thither. 
46  It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  fleep.” 

Permit 
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Permit  me  to  employ  the  portion  of  your 
time,  with  which  I am  entrufted  this  even- 
ing, in  firft  addrefling  to  them,  if  to  any  fuch 
I am  fpeaking,  who  have  hitherto  neglefted 
the  principal  bufinefs  they  were  created  to 
profecute,  a few  inducements  to  enter  imme- 
diately upon  the  profecution  of  it,  arifing  out 
of  the  confideration  that  another  year  has 
pafled  over  their  head  : which  will  pave  the 
way  for  two  or  three  words,  I wifli  after- 
wards to  fay,  to  perfons  in  other  moral  fixa- 
tions : by  which  means,  I hope  to  have  the 
happinefs  of  leaving  a good  impreflion  upon 
all  before  me, 

Firft,  This  feafon,  which  we  have  made 
the  point  from  which  the  revolving  year  fets 
out,  and  to  which  it  returns,  calls  upon  them 
who  till  now  have  put  oft  a ferious  prepara- 
tion for  their  final  appearance  before  God, 
without  any  longer  delay,  to  apply  their 
hearts  unto  wifdom,  from  a principle  of  gra- 
titude to  the  Being,  who  has  added  another 
period,  of  fo  confiderable  a length,  to  their 
lives.  Of  the  time,  that  is  lent  to  man  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  for  eternity,  an  equal 
portion  is  not  beftowed  upon  every  proba- 
tioner. “ The  days  of  our  years,”  fays  the 
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author  of  the  Pialms,  “ are  threefcore  years 
and  ten but  the  lives  of  different  human 
beings  differ  as  much  from  one  another  in 
length,  as  the  various  periods  into  which  that 
term  can  be  poffibly  divided.  As  long  life  is 
dear  to  all  upon  many  accounts,  and  efpe- 
cially  valuable  in  a moral  view,  every  added 
year  is  to  be  confidered  as  a favour,  which 
diftinguilhes  him  upon  whom  it  is  conferred 
from  many  around  him  ; and  which  calls  for 
peculiar  gratitude  from  thofe,  by  whom  pre- 
ceding ones  have  been  mifpent,  both  upon 
account  of  their  peculiar  unworthinefs,  and 
Jiheir  peculiar  need  of  it. 

Let  them  that  anfwer  to  this  defcription 
refleCt,  with  a feriousandfufceptiblemind,  upon 
the  infinite  patience  and  forbearance,  to  which 
they  are  indebted  for  this  prolongation  of  their 
lives.  The  God,  whom  their  moral  delay  has 
difpleafed  from  day  to  day,  has  fufpended  their 
punifhment  from  year  to  year.  To  the  years 
they  have  thrown  away,  another  now  is  added. 
The  fun  continues  to  fhine  upon  them,  who 
perfift  in  neglecting  to  obey  the  amiable  Au- 
thor of  the  light.  The  heart  goes  on  to 
beat,  that  has  not  begun  to  beat  with  grati- 
tude to  Heaven,  Still  thofe  bofoms  are  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  to  throb,  that  dill  are  drangers  to  the 
throb  of  virtue.  They  are  yet  fuffered  to  re- 
ceive the  cudomary  congratulations  of  fo- 
ciety,  upon  the  commencement  of  another 
year,  who  have  not  yet  entered  upon  the 
fervice,  who  have  not  yet  earned  the  love,  of 
fociety.  Till  now  the  inftruftive  volume  of 
Nature  has  been  unfolded,  the  doors  of  the 
temple  have  been  opened,  the  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture read,  and  the  invitations  of  Mercy  fent, 
to  them,  who  have  hitherto  (hut  their  hearts 
to  all  the  meflages  of  Grace. 

Shall  not  the  continual  fhining  of  Cle- 
mency, at  lad,  thaw  and  melt  the  frozen 
bofom  of  Ingratitude  ? Shall  not  patient, 
perfevering,  unwearied,  Goodnefs,  in  the  end, 
iubdue  and  triumph  over  Evil  ? Let  him, 
who  has,  thus  long,  refilled  it,  at  length, 
yield  to  its  generous  influences,  if  he  wifh 
to  retain  his  reafon,  in  that  hour,  when  the 
phyfician  (hall  tell  him,  he  mud  refign  his" 
breath. 

Secondly,  The  departure  of  another  year, 
while  it  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of  him,  whofe 
pad  years  have  been  given  to  folly  and  vice, 
by  furnifhing  a frelh  indance  of  divine  pa- 
tience and  forbearance,  addreffes  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  the  principle  of  ffiame  and  remorfe 
within  him,  by  reminding  him  of  the  addi- 
tion it  has  made  to  the  term  of  his  ignominy. 
For  another  year,  he  has  continued  to  be  a 
blemiffi  and  a blot,  among  the  works  of  God. 
For  another  year,  he  has  withheld  from  fo- 
ciety  thofe  honourable  fervices,  thofe  regular 
offices  of  goodnefs,  and  amiable  examples  of 
virtue,  for  which  it  has  a demand  upon  him. 
For  another  year,  hehasexifled,  but  to  beffione 
upon  by  the  day,  and  to  confume  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Almoft  four  hundred  more  funs 
have  gone  down  upon  moral  depravity;  upon 
guilty  inutility,  or  noxious  guilt ; upon,  in- 
glorious inaftion,  or  bafe  activity.  Another 
deep  ffiade  they  have  added  to  the  Ethiopian’s 
Ikin — another  foul  disfigurement  to  the  image 
of  God — another  long  period  to  the  reign  of 

appetite. Enough — enough  of  folly.  Dif- 

honour  has  received  fufficient  meafure.  Clofe 
—clofe  the  term  of  Infamy.  It  is  time  for 
•'—  fairer  days  to  begin  their  courfe. 

However  faint  the  influence  of  this  fenti- 
ment  may  be  upon  the  infenfibility  of  vacant 
Vice,  the  time  ffiall  come,  if  ever  reforma- 
tion be  deftined  to  arrive,  when  the  period, 
which  crimes  and  follies  have  ftained,  will  be 
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remembered  with  a fenfe  of  forrow  and  fham^ 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  that  period.  He, 
by  whom  the  paft  has  been  mifpent,  is  now 
to  be  told,  and  I tell  it  him,  with  a heart 
that  aches  for  his  future  feelines,  whenever 
the  hour  of  moral  fenfibility  (hall  come,  that 
another  year  has  thrown  in  its  dreadful  con- 
tribution to  the  blufhes,  and  to  the  tears  of 
that  hour. 

As  it  is  impoffible  for  him,  who  during 
any  part  of  his  life  has  neglected  the  duties  of 
it,  ever  to  forget  that  period,  fo  will  he  never 
be  able  to  look  back  upon  it,  at  any  diftance 
of  time,  and  however  able  to  approve  his 
prefent  felf,  without  fome  emotion  of  re- 
morfe.  As  he  cannot  tear  thofe  pages  of 
his  life,  which  hejras  blotted,  out  of  the  re- 
cords of  reality*  or  out  of  the  book  of  his 
memory,  neither  will  it  be  ever  in  his  power 
to  look  upon  the  unflghtly  leaves,*  without 
a wifli  that  he  could.  Fervently,  as  fruitlefsly, 
will  he  wi(h,  whenever  he  throws  back  his 
thought  upon  them,  that  he  could  erafe  from 
the  piece  the  paflages  that  give  him  pain  ; that 
he  could  weep  away,  that  he  could  wafh  out 
with  his  tears,  what  all  the  fhowers  of  his 
eye  are  infufficient  to  difcharge,  the  (lain  he 

has 
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has  call:  over  the  moments,  that  will  never 
return  to  be  made  white. 

Convinced  that  this  is  the  natural  courfe 
of  human  feelings  ; that  renewed  remorfe  is, 
in  a more  or  lefs  degree,  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  recolleded  crimes,  when  thofe 
crimes  are  for  ever  renounced;  I {land  here 
to  day,  to  remind  him,  who  has  hitherto 
aded  a part,  which,  in  his  altered  days,  he 
will  wifh  in  vain  to  be  able  to  forget,  that, 
now,'  another  dark  page  is  added  to  thofe  re- 
cords of  Confcience  he  mu  ft  then  exped  to 
perufe  with  pain. 

Thirdly,  The  flight  of  time  calls  the  at- 
tention of  thofe,  who  have  till  now  deferred 
the  virtuous  cultivation  of  their  nature,  to  the 
continually  increafing  difficulty  of  eradicating 
wrong,  and  planting  right  difpofitions,  in  the 
breaft.  The  reftoration  of  a depraved  mind  to 
virtue  is  a work  of  labour.  A wifh,  a prayer, 
will  not  accompliffi  it.  Neither  will  a feeble,  or 
a Angle,  effort  effed  it.  And  the  longer  this 
laborious  work  is  delayed,  the  more  labori- 
ous it  becomes.  The  tree,  that  has  grown 
till  its  ftem  has  fwelled  beyond  the  embrace 
of  man,  and  till  its  roots  have  ftruck  into  the 
depths  of  the  ground,  is  not  to  be  pulled  out 
D d 2 cf 
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of  it,  like  a twig  that  Jias  but  juft  been  put  im 
Difpofitions,  that  have  been  long  indulged** 
are  with  inconceivable  difficulty  diflodged. 
Let  him,  who  until  this  day  has  put  off  the 
preparation  of  his  heart  for  the  final  infpec- 
tion  of  infinite  Purity,  ftart  up  at  the  thought* 
that  now  another  year  has  increafed  the  ar- 
duoufnefs  of  the  work  which  he  has  to  do. 
Another  chain  is  added  to  the  bonds  of  moral 
fervitude  ; the  bonds  that  moral  fortitude  has 
to  burft  afunder.  Another  bar  is  put  up  to 
oppofe  the  paffage  of  nature  from  vice  to  vir- 
tue. Reformation  will  now  require  another 
ftruggle,  and  the  refolution  neceff'ary  to  enter 
upon  it  another  finew.— Here  let  him  flop.— - 
His  tafk  is  difficult  enough. — Let  him  cut 
himfelf  out  no  more. — I call  upon  him,  this 
day,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  enter  upon 
that  tafk,  without  a moment’s  more  delay. 
And  if  he  comply  with  my  call,  may  fuccefs 
and  peace  attend  him  ! as  they  certainly  will, 
if  his  endeavours  be  diligent  and  fincere.  Di- 
vine afliflance  fhall  carry  him  through  every 
virtuous  toil.  Divine  acceptance  fhall  crown 
his  honourable  labour.  And  let  me  add,  far 
his  encouragement,  that  that  labour,  fuch  is 
the  merciful  law  of  our  nature,  (hall  every 

day 
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day  grow  lighter  and  lighter,  till  duty  fhall 
at  length  become  as  eafy  as  ever  difobedience 
was,  and  infinitely  more  delightful. 

Fourthly,  The  proclamation  now  made  by 
fociety,  that  another  year  has  rolled  over 
him,  who  has  till  now  delayed  the  difcharge 
of  his  duties,  is  a loud  call  to  repentance,  as 
it  leaves  him  the  fewer  to  look  forward  to. 
How  long,  or  how  fhort,  the  life  of  any  in- 
dividual may  be,  it  is  out  of  any  one’s  power 
to  fay ; but  this  is  certain,  that,  whether 
his  future  years  be  few  or  many,  the  expira- 
tion of  every  one  leflens  the  number  of  thofe 
that  are  left. 

Of  the  longeft  life,  he  furely  difcovers  a 
want  of  wifdom,  who  lofes  any  part.  The 
more  time  is  by  any  man  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  virtue,  the  greater  muft  be  the 
moral  eminence  and  perfedlion,  at  which  he 
will  arrive  ; and  confequently,  according  to 
that  accurately  equitable  diftribution  of  re- 
wards and  punilhments,  which  both  reafon 
and  Scripture  inftrudt  us  hereafter  to  expert, 
the  more  fplendid  will  be  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  the  future  community  of 
virtuous  fpirits ; and  the  more  ferene  and 
fteady,  while  he  remains  in  this  world, 
D d 3 will 
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will  be  his  hope  .of  “ heaven’s  blifs,”  in  thofe 
fit  nations  of  diftrefs  and  deprefiion,  in  which, 
doubts  of  final  acceptance  in  the  fight  of  God 
are  apt  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  recent 
reformation,  and  late  repentance.  And  let  it, 
at  the  fame  time,  be  remembered,  that  of  that 
future,  which  remains  to  him  by  whom  the 
paft  has  been  loft,  a part  proportioned  to  that 
paft  muft  be  employed,  in  reftoring  him  to 
that  advantageous  fituation  for  moral  progrefs, 
in  which  nature  placed  him.  He  that  enters 
upon  the  path  of  duty,  after  having  for  fome 
time  departed  from  it,  muft  not  expert,  at  his 
firft  fetting  out,  to  walk  in  it  with  the  pace 
of  him,  who  ftarts  in  that  race  with  the 
frefhnefs  of  innocence  and  youth,  and  who 
is  unwearied  with  the  wanderings  of  vice. 

I can  fay  nothing  more,  nothing  more  need 
be  faid,  to  imprefs  every  mind  before  me 
with  a fenfe  of  the  infinite  precioufnefs  of 
time.  Gold  and  rubies  are  rubbifh  to  it.  “ I 
have  loft  a day,”  was  once  uttered  with  a 
figh  ; with  what  a groan  fliould  it  be  faid, 
66  I have  loft  a year  !”  Let  him  by  whom 
the  laft  was  loft,  and  many  former  ones, 
perhaps,  reflect,  and  let  him  do  it  without 
alarm  if  he  can,  that  the  reduced  degree  of 
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virtue  which  it  remains  in  his  power  to  ac- 
quire, before  he  prefents  himfelf  at  the  bar  of 
God,  by  the  deduction  of  another  year  from 
the  portion  of  time  put  into  his  hand  for  the 
purpofeof  preparing  for  his  appearance  before 
it,  has  undergone  another  proportionable  di- 
minution: and,  that  as  far  as  he  falls  fhort  of 
that  virtuous  ftature,  to  which  he  might  have 
grown  by  the  improvement  of  all  his  time, 
exa£Uy  fo  far  fhall  he  fink  beneath  that  feat 
in  the  future  kingdom  of  God,  which  was 
originally  within  his  reach  ; and  beneath  that 
fublime  fuperiority  to  death,  in  the  hour  of 
its  approach,  with  which  an  earlier  prepara- 
tion for  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  meet 
it. — 66  It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  deep.’* 
The  time  that  lies  before  him  is  lefTenino; 
with  an  alarming  rapidity.  The  little  he  has 
left  himfelf,  is  now  lefs  than  ever.  It  has 
loft  another  year.  The  candidate  for  heaven 
— (It  is  enough  to  agitate  a ftatue  !) — is  de- 
graded another  degree  from  his  firft-appointed 
rank,  (hould  he  there  at  length  arrive,  in  the 
immortal  city  of  God;  Another  beam  is 
{horn  from  the  crown  of  glory,  that,  at  his 
birth,  was  placed  over  his  head.  That  broad 
and  ample  fupport  for  confidence  towards 
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God,  which  the  dedication  of  all  his  days  to. 
his  fervice  would  have  placed  underneath  it, 
has  loft  another  pillar.  That  peace,  with 
which  it  was  originally  in  his  power  to  have 
prefled  the  pillow  of  death,  is  robbed  of  ano- 
ther fmile. — Sufficient,  fufficient  fubtra&ion 
his  inheritance  has  fuftained.  His  moral  pa- 
trimony he  has  enough  impoveriihed.  Let 
no  more  be  loft.  Let  what  is  left  be  feized 
with  an  easier  hand. 

Having  finifhed  what  I had  to  fay  to  tnofe, 
who  have  for  fome  time  delayed  a virtuous 
attention  to  their  temper  and  conduct,  I will 
beg  your  indulgence,  a moment  more,  while 
1 addrefs  a word, 

Firft,  to  them  that  are  fetting  out  in  their 
moral  career.  To  thofe,  among  them  who 
are  to  be  confidered  as  capable  of  perceiving 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
whofe  allotted  portion  of  time  is  leaft  fpent, 
whofe  call  to  render  an  account  of  it  is  moft 
diftant,  whofe  reafon  has  but  juft  arrived  at 
the  power  of  moral  difcernment,  and  whofe 
period  of  moral  probation  is  deftined  to  reach 
the  utmoft  limits  of  human  longevity,  even 
to  fuch  it  may  be  faid,  and  to  fuch  I fay  it 
to  night ; it  is  time  to  begin  the  vigilance,  it 
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Is  time  to  enter  upon  the  activity,  of  a virtu- 
ous life. 

If  man’s  career  of  active  gratitude  to  God, 
as  far  as  human  capacity  of  it  can  make  it  fo, 
ought  to  be  compnenfurate  with  the  courfe 
of  his  goodnefs  to  man,  it  is  time  for  the 
youngeft  of  you  to  begin  to  obey  him.  The 
addition  of  another  year  to  your  lives  calls 
for  your  gratitude,  as  well  as  for  theirs  to 
whom  the  depravity,  into  which  they  have 
had  more  time  to  plunge  themfelves,  mav 
make  death  more  dreadful  : and,,  in  being 
permitted  to  live  longer,  the  youngeft  I ad- 
drefs,  are  diftinguifhed  from  many  of  their 
fellow-mortals.  Of  thofe  that  left  this  world 
the  laft  year,  many  were  as  young  as  the 
youngeft  of  you;  and  many  were  younger 
than  any  of  you.  Multitudes,  during  that 
period,  were  deprived  of  life,  to  whom  it  was 
new,  and  to  whom  it  was  as  delightful  as  it. 
is  this  day  to  the  happieft,  and  the  gayeft  of 
you.  They  were  glowing,  as  you  are  now, 
at  the  moment  when  Death’s  cold  hand  took 
hold  of  them,  with  the  firft  fond  fenfations  of 
exiftence.  They  were  painting  futurity  with 
the  fame  brilliant  colours,  which  you  are 
pow  laying  upon  the  pidure  of  it.  They 

were 
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were  dreaming,  as  you  are  dreaming  to  day, 
of  every  thing,  but  of  fuffering,  and  of  dy- 
ing. Let  thofe,  then,  whofe  years  as  yet 
have  been  few,  inftead  of  deriving  encourage- 
ment to  moral  delay,  from  the  prefumption 
that  they  have  many  more  to  fee,  immediately 
blow  up  the  fparks  of  generous  youth,  into 
a fteady  flame  of  gratitude  to  the  Being,  who 
has  now  permitted  them  to  fee  another.  He 
has  begun  to  do  them  good  ; it  is  not  too  foon 
for  them,  to  begin'  to  do  his  will.  During 
any  part  of  their  life,  does  the  Author  of  it 
withdraw  his  wing  from  them,  that  during 
any  part  of  it,  they  lhould  withhold  their 
obedience  ? Does  he  delay  to  protect,  and  to 
provide  for  them,  until  the  paffions  of  nature 
are  grown  cool,  until  the  clofe  of  life  ap- 
proaches, that  till  then,  they  fhould  form  the 
purpofe  of  delaying  to  praife,  and  to  ferve 
him  ? In  the  days  of  their  youth,  does  their 
Creator  forget  to  fupply  their  wants,  and  to 
fhield  their  weaknefs,  that,  in  thofe  days, 
they  fhould  forget  to  execute  his  com- 
mands ? Does  not  divine  Beneficence  enter 
upon  its  filent  courfe,  before  our  capacity  of 
acknowledgment  commences  ? Do  not  good 
gifts  come  down  from  above,  before  it  is  in 
I the 
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the  power  of  praife  to  afcend  from  the*' lip,  or 
from  the  life  of  man?  before  the  wings  of 
Devotion  are  grown ; before  the  hands  of 
Virtue  are  capable  of  being  lifted  np  ? — Is  not 
the  debt  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  immenfe,  be- 
fore a fingle  expreffion  of  it  can  be  made  by 
man  ? Is  there  a day,  is  there  an  hour,  is  there 
an  inftant,  in  all  our  whole  exiftence,  in 
which  the  arm  that  holds  us  in  life  is  with- 
drawn ? in  which  the  hand  that  pours  forth 
bleffings  upon  us  is  clofed  ?~Why  then, 
during  any  part  of  life,  fhould  we  be  filent  in 
his  praife,  fliould  we  be  inactive  in  his  fer- 
vice,  to  whom  thus  we  owe  every  breath  of 
it  which  we  draw,  every  enjoyment  of  it 
which  we  poflefs  ? Let  not  a tingle  fun  go 
down  upon  our  difobedience  to  the  being, 
who  caufes  every  fun  to  rife  upon  us.  As 
foon  as  moral  underftanding  begins  to  dawn, 
as  foon  as  confcience  enters  on  its  office,  as 
foon  as  a thought  can  mount  to  heaven,  and 
the  infant  mind  is  able  to  find  its  celeftial  Fa- 
ther out,  let  it  lift  itfelf  up  unto  him.  With 
the  firft  moment  of  reflection,  let  obedience 
begin  to  the  Being,  whofe  benevolence  to  us 
began,  with  the  firft  inftant  of  exiftence. 
As  debtors  to  Heaven,  then,  it  is  time  for 
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the  youngeft  among  you,  to  be  up,  and  doing 
your  duties.  I call  upon  them,  of  whofe 
moral  day  it  is  but  the  break,  to  arife,  and  go 
forth  to  the  bufinefs  of  it.  However  early, 
it  is  not  too  foon  to  fet  out.  Your  duty  to 
God  admits  not  of  a moment’s  delay. 

No  more  does  your  duty  to  yourfelves. 
If  you  would  fecure  the  character  of  thofe 
“ juft  perfons  that  need  no  repentance,”  if 
you  would  avoid  the  moral  pains  of  memory; 
if  you  would  never  know  the  pang  of  part- 
ing with  the  vice  which  habit  has  wrought 
into  the  heart,  a pang  like  that  with  which 
the  foul  and  body  part ; if  you  would  efcape 
more  painful  abitinence,  more  fevere  felf- de- 
nial, than  God  and  Nature  have  exacted  from 
man  ; if  you  would  effeft  that  equality  be- 
tween your  proficiency  in  virtue,  and  your 
opportunities  for  improvement  in  it,  which 
fhall  banifli  every  doubt  from  your  confidence 
towards  God,  and  fecure  your  acceffion  to 
that  feat  in  the  celeftial  fociety,  upon  which 
Nature  has  fet  your  name  ; if  you  would  do 
yourfelves  this  complete  juftice,  you  muft  in- 
flantly  begin  to  work — for  your  years  have 
begun  to  go.  You  have  no  time  to  lofe. 
Your  opportunities  prefent  themfelves  but 

once ; 
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once ; you  mu  ft  feize  them,  or  they  are  gone* 
While  you  hefitate,  they  will  not  tarry. 
Early  life  brings  along  with  it  advantages  for 
the  cultivation  of  virtue,  to  which  later  life 

1 • 

is  a ftranger;  if  you  would  have  them,  you 
muft  fnatch  them  immediately  ; if  you  (lum- 
ber over  them,  they  will  not  wait  your  wak- 
ing hour.  Retain,  my  young  friends,  this 
idea  in  your  minds.  Do  not  forget,  that, 
while  you  fold  your  hands,  Time  folds  not 
up  his  wings* 

Let  me  be  allowed,  before  I fit  down,  to 
urge  the  addition  of  another  year  to  the  period 
of  their  probation  for  eternity,  as  an  argu- 
ment with  them,  who,  though  they  have 
not  entirely  neglected  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  have  difcovered  too  much  indifference 
to  moral  purfuits,  to  awake  out  of  this  partial 
deep,  and  to  double  their  diligence  in  well- 
doing. To  be  favoured  with  farther  oppor* 
tunity  for  improvement  in  piety  and  virtue, 
when  the  prelent  character  is  inferior  to  what 
it  might  have  been,  and  to  what  that  of 
others,  of  the  fame  (landing  and  advantages, 
is ; to  be  permitted  to  remove  remaining  de^ 
feds ; to  go  on  nearer  to  perfection  ; and 
thus  to  prepare  for  a more  peaceful  death,  a 
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more  joyful  refurreflion,  a more  tranquil  ap* 
pearance  before  the  tribunal  of  Truth,  a more 
honourable  acquittal,  and  a more  glorious  re- 
ward ; — this  is  a circumftance  which  demands 
their  livelieft  praife  to  the  “ Length  of  their 
days  and  the  Health  of  their  countenance.” 
While,  then,  the  fwelling  fize  of  their  part, 
fhould  {Hr  up  the  gratitude  of  thofe,  whofe 
moral  character  has  in  it  much  to  be  amend- 
ed, to  a ftill  ftronger  flame  than  that  with 
which  their  hearts  have  hitherto  burned,  let 
the  gradual  contraction  of  their  future,  the 
rapid  reduction  of  their  days  to  come,  dimi- 
niflied,  now,  by  the  departure  of  another 
year,  banifh  the  degree  of  moral  Humber 
that  yet  hangs  upon  their  minds  ; excite  them 
to  a higher  pitch  of  virtuous  vivacity  than 
they  yet  have  known,  and  render  them  wide 
awake  to  the  wifdom  of  applying  the  full 
force  of  their  powers,  and  the  whole  portion 
of  their  time,  to  the  duties  they  have  to  do ; 
in  order  that  their  moral  deficiency  may  fall 
no  farther  fhort  of  that  fum  of  ultimate  at- 
tainment in  virtue,  which  the  fpace  of  time, 
and  the  extent  of  capacity,  which  have  been 
allotted  to  them,  are  able  to  hold.  Let  the 
incompletenefs  of  their  moral  improvement 

lofe 
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lofe  no  more  of  its  fulnefs ; let  it  fink  no 
lower  beneath  the  brim  of  the  meafure. 

Thofe,  whofe  hearts  condemn  them  the 
leaft  in  this  affembly,  want  no  exhortations 
from  me,  to  infpire  them  with  thankfulnefs 
to  the  Being,  who  has  prolonged  their  breath 
through  another  year;  nor  does  their  humi- 
lity need  to  be  told,  that  there  yet  is  room 
for  improvement.  I content  myfelf  with 
congratulating  the  benevolence  of  fuch,  upon 
their  continuance  in  life;  that  benevolence, 
which  is  never  willing  to  leave  the  world, 
while  it  can  be  of  any  fervice  in  it ; which 
departs  not  in  peace,  when  by  its  departure 
weaknefs  is  left  without  a wing,  want,  with- 
out provifion,  or  innocence,  without  a fhield 
from  temptation,  and  a guide  to  virtue,  and 
to  God. 

1 conclude,  with  heartily  wifhing,  that 
the  year  you  have  entered  upon,  may  prove  a 
happy  one  to  you  all.  I cheerfully  concur 
with  the  cuftomary  falutations,  which,  at  this 
feafon,  you  are  all  receiving,  in  other  places, 
from  the  mouth  of  all  you  meet,  by  wifhing 
you  a happy  new  year,  in  that  way,  which 
is  mod  luitable  to  this  place,  and  mod  con- 
fident with  my  profeffion  ; which  is  by  wifh- 
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log  you  the  wifdorn  to  improve  it  well : words* 
which,  though  they  carry  a graver  found  to 
your  ear,  exprefs  precifely  the  fame  fenti- 
ment,  that  is  contained  in  the  complimental 
bleffing,  by  which  you  ate  faluted  in  the  gay 
and  fedive  circle.  I wifh  to  the  young,  the 
good  underdanding  to  make  choice  of  what 
fhall  cheer  them  mod  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,  that  gladnefs  which  only  God  can  put 
into  the  heart  of  man  ; that  joy  which  is 
kindled  by  the  light  of  his  countenance  ; that 
generous  Fedivity,  whofe  mod  fumptuous 
fare  is  furrounding  happinefs;  and  that  gay 
confidence,  which  will  give  frefh  fpirit  to  the 
pulfe  of  health,  new  gold  to  the  funfhine  of 
nature,  and  additional  delight  to  their  mod 
delightful  days  ! At  the  call  of  cheerful  Piety 
and  fincere  Goodnels,  and  to  that  potent  call 
alone  obedient,  Happinefs,  my  young  can- 
didates for  her,  fhall  come  down,  and  accom- 
pany, you  through  the  whole  courfe  of  all 
your  fucceffive years  ; that  Happinefs,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  each  of  them,  the 
lip  of  Civility  invokes  to  defcend  upon  you, 
but  which  only  the  voice  of  Virtue  within 
you  can  prevail  to  bring  down  to  you.  Vir- 
tue is  a friend,  and  the  only  one  that  has 

power 
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power  to  accomplifh  the  periodical  benedic- 
tions, which  other  friends  can  only  pro- 
nounce, and  put  you  into  actual  pofleffion  of 
all  the  happinefs,  which  the  warmeft  of  them 
can  wifh  you. 

And,  while  I beg  my  young  auditors  to 
permit  me  to  exprefs  my  friendfhip  for  them, 
at  this  feafon  of  kind  and  friendly  greetings, 
by  praying  that  they  may  enter  upon  that 
virtuous  practice,  which  contains  the  anfwer 
to  the  prayers  for  their  happinefs  their  other 
friends  exprefs  in  other  words,  let  the  im- 
perfectly virtuous,  let  the  beft  before  me, 
allow  me  to  wifh  for  them,  a perpetual  pro- 
grefs  from  one  degree  of  animation  to  ano- 
ther, in  that  fpirit  of  goodnefs,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  fpirit  of  happinefs. 

And  let  them  who  have  flept  till  to-day  in 
the  lap  of  moral  floth,  and  continued  in  a 
ftate  of  total  infenfibility  to  this  virtuous  and 
happy  fpirit,  accept  my  fincere  wifhes  for 
their  immediate  excitation  to  the  proper  em- 
ployment of  their  powers.  Let  their  refolu- 
tion  to  roufe  themfelves  bear  the  date  of  this 
day.  Let  them  make  it  memorable  to  them- 
felves, for  their  recovery  from  the  deep  of 
moral  indolence ; from  the  lethargy  of  their 
Vol.  II.'  Ee  " beft 
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bell:  energies  ; from  the  fwoon  of  their  high* 
eft  faculties.  Let  them  mark  it  in  their  ca- 
lendar, as  the  day,  upon  which  they  awoke 
to  duty  and  to  God;  upon  which  they  were 
bom  to  the  nobleft  life ; the  natal  day  of 
Peace  and  Hope  and  Joy ! when  firft  their 
reafon  faw  the  light  of  Wifdom,  and  their 
bofoms  were  opened  to  admit  the  funfhine  of 
the  breaft  ! Let  them  diftinguifh  this  day, 
by  a determination  to  dedicate  every  fucceed- 
ing  day  to  their  duties.  Then,  as  often 
as  they  fhall  throw  their  eye  over  the 
annual  record  of  written  time,  they  fhall 
fmile  upon  the  note  that  is  made  of  it  in  the 
number  of  the  months ; they  fhall  rejoice  to 
fee  it  “ joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year 
and  think  it  deferving  of  a redder  letter  than 
the  reft.  Then,  to  them,  as  long  as  they 
live,  in  a far  higher  degree,  and  a far  fub- 
limer  fenfe,  than  any  in  which  they  yet  have 
fpent  it  as  fuch, 

“ The  yearly  courfe  that  brings  this  day  about, 

“ Shall  never  find  it  but  a holiday.” 

Amen* 


On 
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Oil  the  Notifications  afforded  us 
by  the  God  of  Nature  of  the 
Progrefs  of  Time. 

Delivered  on  New  Year’s  Day, 


SERMON  XXVI. 

And  God faid,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  finna - 
ment  of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night : and  let  them  be  for  figns,  and 
for  feafons , and for  days , and  years. 

Gen.  i.  14. 

THIS  chapter,  in  a figurative  and  poetical 
manner,  acquaints  us  with  the  Caufe 
of  that  wonderful  and  magnificent  frame  of 
things,  in  the  midft  of  which  we  find  ourfelves. 
It  informs  us,  that  the  parts  of  it  were  not  pro- 
duced, and  put  together,  in  this  harmonious 
and  beautiful  form  in  which  we  behold  them, 
by  blind  accident.  It  relates,  in  lofty  and 
Ee  2 fublime 
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fublime  language,  the  birth  of  Nature  ; bids 
us  behold  the  breaking  of  the  firft  morning; 
and  fets  before  us  light  and  air,  earth  and 
water,  plants  and  animals,  leaping  into  be- 
ing, and  forming  into  order,  at  the  command 
of  Almighty  God  ! 

The  paflage,  you  have  juft  heard,  records 
the  produ£tion  of  thofe  two  luminaries,  which 
are  the  alternate  regents  of  the  day  and  the 
night:  on&  of  which  is,  during  the  wakeful 
and  bufy  hours  of  man,  at  once  to  direft  his 
fteps,  and  entefrtain/his  eyes ; and,  when  his 
exhaufted  nature  requires  to  be  repaired  by 
fleep,  to  remove  his  beams,  and  to  draw  the 
curtain  of  darknefs  around  him;  by  its  vari- 
ous fituations  in  relation  to  the  earth,  at  one 
time  to  roufe  vegetation,  and  at  another  to 
allow  it  reft  ; and  to  increafe  our  fum  of  ani- 
mal pleafure,  by  producing  a variety  of  im- 
preflions  upon  our  fenfes.  The  other  of  thefe 
luminaries,  we  are  informed,  was  made  to 
rule  the  night : when  the  ftar  of  day  is  fet, 
to  take  its  turn  to  reign  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven;  and  to  (hed  that  fofter  light,  which, 
while  it  is  not  glaring  enough  to  difturb  the 
(lumber  of  the  creation,  is  fufficient  to  fup- 
ply  to  the  nodturnal  traveller  the  place  of  the 
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abfent  fun.  While  both  thefe  luminous  bo- 
dies were  intended,  by  the  regularity  of  the 
changes  they  occafion  in  the  fyftem  around 
us,  to  divide  the  time  of  man  into  portions, 
of  a greater  or  a fmaller  length. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  Al- 
mighty, if  He  had  pleafed,  might  have  pre- 
fer ved  our  exiftence  upon  earth,  without  that 
viciflitude  of  appearance,  and  variety  of  ope- 
ration, that  perpetual  exhibition  of  motion 
and  procefs  in  the  provifion  of  nature  for  our 
fubfiftence,  and  that  complication  of  con- 
trivance, which  we  have  to  obferve  in  the 
conftitution  of  things  with  which  we  are 
connected. 

The  Wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator, 
in  that  fucceffion  of  feafons,  that  diverfity  of 
face  and  of  influence,  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  introduce  into  the  fyftem  that  fur- 
rounds  us,  will  prove,  I hope,  no  unprofitable 
employment  of  our  thoughts,  during  the  few 
minutes  that  are  now  afforded  us  for  moral 
contemplation. 

That  moving  and  variable  conftitution  of 
things,  under  which  we  live,  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  extort  from  us,  not  only  a full 
^flfent,  but  alfo  a continual  attention,  to  the 
E e 3 exiftence 
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exigence  of  an  Almighty  Author.  The  face 
of  nature  is  the  book  of  man ; the  {landing 
Bible  of  all  nations  and  ages  ; containing  the 
grand  majeftic  text  of  religious  truth,  in  the 
fublime  hand  writing  of  Heaven ; written  in 
letters  into  which  time  cannot  eat;  in  a lan- 
guage intelligible  to  all  people  ; and  preferved, 
from  age  to  age,  from  all  corrupt  interpo- 
lations. 

If  man  had  been  placed  in  a theatre,  of  a 
more  uniform  appearance  than  that  in  which 
he  is  now  ftationed,  the  being  of  a God  would 
have  been  ftill  demonftrable  by  him.  By  the 
exercife  of  his  reafon,  in  fuch  a fyftem,  howr 
ever  flagnant  and  ftationary  it  might  have 
been,  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  his 
underftanding,  to  have  difcovered  a Creator. 
His  own  exiftence  alone  would  have  been  a 
fufficient  evidence  of  a Divine  Author. 

But,  as  that  complicated  apparatus  of  in- 
ftruments,  which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleaf- 
ed  to  employ,  in  maintaining  a moral  candi- 
date for  eternity,  in  a ftate  of  animal  exift- 
ence, inftead  of  the  more  diredl  and  Ample 
mode  of  fubfiftence,  which  He  might  have 
provided,  affords  us  a more  full  and  copious 
evidence  of  a divine  Deligner,  by  placing  be-* 
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fore  us  a more  extenfive  difplay  of  (kill  and 
contrivance ; fo  the  continual  activity  of  the 
fcene  around  us  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
roufe,  from  time  to  time,  the  attention  of 
man,  to  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  underftanding  from  {lumbering  over 
the  works  of  God.  We,  now,  not  only  fee 
things  before  us,  which,  we  know,  mujl 
have  been  made  by  an  Almighty  Being,  but 
we  behold  them  making . We  look  not  only 
upon  monuments  of  His  pafl  {kill,  we  ob- 
ferve  its  prefent  operations.  We  fee  the  di- 
vine Aitift  at  work  ! We  behold  the  Al- 
mighty in  motion  ! We  perceive  the  produc- 
tions of  His  hand  gradually  forming,  and 
fmifhing  under  it.  In  the  annual  fucceffion 
of  vegetable  bloom  and  abundance,  to  the 
fterility  of  winter,  we  behold  a repetition  of 
the  creation  which  Mofes  records.  We  not 
only  read,  that  44  in  the  beginning  God  faid,” 
but,  every  year,  we  hear  Him  fay,  44  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  grafs,  the  herb  yielding 
feed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,  after 
his  kind” — and,  every  year,  we  fee  4 4 it  is 
fo.”  Every  morning  we  hear  Him  fay,  as 
he  faid  when  the  fhadows  of  darknefs 
firft  obeyed  His  bidding  to  difperfc,  46  Let 
E e 4 there 
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there  be  light and  there  is  light,  as  then 
there  was.  Every  revival  of  vegetation  is  a 
fecond  creation  ; a kind  of  magnificent  mi- 
racle, a fplendid  fign  and  wonder  in  atten- 
tion of  Omnipotence, 

The  viciffitudes  of  the  fphere  in  which  we 
are  placed,  by  producing  a variety  of  im- 
preffions  upon  the  fenfes,  increafe  the  fnm  of 
our  fenfual  pleafure.  The  perpetually  (Lift- 
ing fcenes  of  this  furrounding  theatre  are 
peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  fpectator.  A fucceffion  of 
appearances  keeps  up  the  pleafure  of  the  fight. 
The  contrail:  of  oppofite  afpe&s,  and  the  finer 
fhades  of  endlefs  difference,  which  diftin- 
guifh  the  more  fimilar  faces  which  nature 
affumes,  are  productive  of  greater  delight  to 
the  fenfe,  than  a more  uniform  and  fixed 
pofture  of  creation  could  have  yielded.  Morn- 
ing never  breaks  fo  beautifully,  as  upon  an 
eye,  that  has  long  been  rolling  in  the  dark, 
and  found  no  dawn.  It  is  the  inclemency 
and  defolation  of  winter,  which  renders  the 
mildnefs  of  fpring  and  the  fplendor  of  fummer 
fo  delicious  to  us:  while  the  alternate  illu- 
minations of  the  greater  and  the  fmaller  lamp 
of  day  and  night,  feparately  from  their  re- 
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fpe&ive  utility,  introduce  a pleating  diverfity 
of  light ; and  the  various  changes  through 
which  the  vegetable  creation  paffes,  from  its 
annual  refurredion  to  its  maturity,  and  from 
its  ripened  bloom  to  its  autumnal  decay,  com- 
municate an  infinite  variety  to  beauty,  which 
prevents  delight  from  languifhing. 

But  that  division  of  our  Time,  to  which 
we  are  direded  by  the  regularity  of thefe 
grateful  viciffitudes  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  is 
the  benefit  they  afford  us,  upon  which  I 
now  more  particularly  wifh  to  fix  your  at- 
tention. 

It  is  obvioufly  of  the  higheft  importance, 
in  relation  to  the  bufinefs  of  this  world,  that 
we  fhould  be  able  to  afcertain  the  progrefs  of 
time  ; but  it  is  more  efpecially  defirable,  that 
we  fhould  be  advertifed  of  the  advances  we 
make  towards  the  tribunal,  to  which  the  jour- 
ney of  life  is  conducting  us  all,  and  of  the 
confequently  continually  increafing  neceffity 
of  immediate  preparation  for  that  eternity, 
which  gives  to  time  its  principal  value.  In 
itfelf,  the  flight  of  time  is  imperceptible.  It 
is  not  an  object  of  fenfe.  We  cannot  fee  it. 
We  cannot  hear  it.  We  perceive  it  not.  The 
^notion  of  time,  like  that  of  the  bodies,  which 
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meafure  it,  is  only  perceptible  by  its  arrival 
at  particular  perceptible  points.  The  chariot 
of  the  fun  makes  no  noife ; it  appears  not  to 
move.  It  paffes  from  eaft  to  weft,  on  wheels 
that  are  neither  feen  nor  heard  to  roll.  It  af- 
cends  the  fteep  of  heaven,  without  feeming 
to  afcend  ; when  it  reaches  its  meridian  height, 
we  know  that  it  has  run  half  its  race ; as  it 
finks  into  the  fea,  we  cannot  fee  it  fink  ; when 
it  has  reached  its  bed,  then  we  know  that  it 
has  finished  its  courfe,  and  meafured  a day. 
The  finger  on  your  dial,  appears  to  ftand 
ftill ; it  feems  not  fo  much  as  to  ftir  ; nor, 
but  for  the  graduated  circle  round  which  it 
revolves,  fhould  we  know  that  it  did.  In 
the  fame  infenfible  manner,  fhould  we  fteal  to 
the  goal  of  our  exiftence  upon  earth,  if  our 
path  were  not  divided  into  parts,  and  marked 
with  degrees. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  fecular  and  moral 
inconveniences,  that  would  arife  from  our 
utter  ignorance  of  the  pace  of  our  days,  the  God 
of  nature  has  enabled  us,  by  obfervation  of 
thofe  regular  ftages  and  revolutions  of  nature, 
the  terminations  of  which  are  pointed  by  vifi- 
ble  figns,  to  make  fuch  meafurements  of  our 
time,  as  ferve  to  indicate  to  us  the  departure 
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of  the  continually  coming,  and  continually 
going  periods,  which  compofe  our  prefent 
term  oflife.  By  dividing  the  day  into  hours, 
the  wTeek  into  days,  the  month  into  weeks, 
and  the  year  into  months,  we  are  enabled  to 
alcertain  how  far  either  of  thefe  portions  of 
time  is  fpent.  By  dividing  the  life  of  mail 
into  years,  w'e  can  tell,  whenever  we  wifh  to 
know,  whether  it  be  early,  or  whether  it  be 
late  in  life.  And,  as  the  bufinefs  of  a day  de- 
rives difpateh  from  the  intelligence  of  the  clock 
concerning  the  courie  of  the  hours,  fo,  in  the 
great  bufinefs  of  human  life,  expedition  is 
prompted  by  the  information  of  the  magnifi- 
cent machine  of  nature,  which  tells  the 
months  and  the  years ; which  was  fet,  in  the 
beginning,  by  the  hand  that  conftru&ed  it, 
and  which  has  never  gone  wrong. 

By  means  of  this  proclamation  of  the  per- 
petually expiring  periods  of  human  life,  the 
probationer  for  eternity  is  enabled  to  perceive 
the  pace,  with  which  his  virtuous  opportu- 
nities are  palling  away,  and  receives  a fuccef- 
iion  of  periodical  fpurs  to  the  exercife  of  moral 
difpateh. 

Our  gratitude  to  God  is  demanded  with  an 
irrefiftible  voice,  when  we  conlider,  that  the 
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notices  which  He  has  given  us  of  the  depar- 
ture of  thofe  larger  periods,  into  which  our 
life  is  divided,  and  the  lofs  of  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  ring  a more  than  commonly  loud 
alarm  in  the  indolent  breaft,  are  not  only 
fo  clear  as  to  fatisfy  inquiry,  but  fo  strik- 
ing as  to  extort  attention.  The  departure  of 
thefe  longer  portions  of  our  time  is  fignified 
to  us,  not  by  obfcure  notices,  not  by  faint 
figns,  that  require  agronomical  vigilance, 
that  call  for  an  eye  upon  the  watch,  in  order 
to  catch  them  ; but  by  fuch  furprifing  altera- 
tions in  the  whole  fyftem  about  us,  as  not 
only  imprefs  our  fight,  but  penetrate  our 
whole  frame.  Revolutions  in  earth,  and  air, 
and  water,  proclaim  our  progrefs  to  the 
grave.  It  is  told  not  only  to  one,  but  to  all 
our  fenfes,  that  our  years  are  on  the  wing. 
The  fun  (hifts  his  fituation  ; the  air  alters  its 
temperature ; the  earth  changes  its  drefs ; 
to  bid  us  difpatch  our  duties.  Thefe  re- 
markable changes  in  the  afpedb  and  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  benevolently  contrived  by 
the  Author  of  them,  to  force  us  to  perceive 
the  motion  of  Time.  By  means  of  thefe 
furrounding  figns  without  us,  and  correfpond- 
ing  fenfations  within  us,  we  not  only  fee 
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how  faft  the  fugitive  flies ; we  hear  the  rufh- 
ing  found  of  his  pinions ; we  feel  the  awful 
wind  of  his  wings. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  God  of  nature,  upon 
this  fubject,  ftill  farther  appears  in  his  re- 
peating fucceftively,  in  the  fpace  of  the 
fame  year,  the  mementos  of  the  fpeed  with 
which  thefe  periods  are  paflirig  away.  There 
are,  as  you  know,  four  annual  alterations  in 
the  afpeCts  of  nature,  which  we  call  the 
four  feafons.  The  return  of  each  of  thefe 
feverally  informs  us,  that  a year  has  elapfed, 
fince  the  laft  arrival  of  that  particular  feafon. 
Each  of  them  makes  a vivid,  and  a diftindt 
impreflion  upon  us  ; and,  in  confequence  of 
the  depth  of  its  impreflion  upon  us,  no  one 
in  the  feries  of  the  fucceflive  feafons  revifits 
us,  without  irrefiftibly  exciting  a recollec- 
tion of  its  laft  operation  upon  us,  and  a con- 
fequent  reflection  upon  the  period  of  time 
which  has  fince  pafled.  It  is  the  face  of  an  ac- 
quaintance that  we  behold.  We  remember 
to  have  feen  it  before.  We  natuially  look 
back  to  the  laft  time  we  faw  it,  and  the  well 
known  length  of  the  interval  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  retrofpeCt.  We  can  none  of 
us  avoid  a reflection  of  this  nature,  upon  the 
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return  of  any  one  of  the  feafons  of  the  year. 
Every  time  the  earth  buds,  the  corn  ripens, 
the  leaf  falls,  the  froft  is  fcattered,  we  look 
back  to  the  time  when  laji  the  earth  budded, 
the  corn  ripened,  the  leaf  faded,  the  froft  was 
fcattered. 

Not  that  at  each  of  thefe  periods  of  the 
year,  we  are  reminded  of  the  departure  of 
another  diftinct  year,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
lofs  of  which  thelaft  reminded  us;  though  we 
know  that  we  have  only  palled  the  fourth  part 
of  another,  fince  we  looked  back  upon  that, 
and  that  it  is  nearly  the  fame  year  of  which 
we  are  but  taking  a repeated  retrofpe£t,  yet 
there  is  wifdom  and  there  is  goodnefs  dif- 
covered,  by  the  great  Condudtor  of  the  courfes 
of  nature,  in  that  fucceftion  of  memorials, 
by  which,  in  the  fpace  of  the  fame  year,  our 
thoughts  are  repeatedly  thrown  upon  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  pace  with  which  a year  pafles 
over  us.  Again,  and  again,  and  again,  we 
look  back,  and  find  it  to  be  but  a moment ! 

In  addition  to  thefe  remembrances  of  time, 
which  nature  occafions,  the  cuftom  of  fo- 
ciety,  upon  a particular  day,  once  a year, 
directs  the  public  attention  to  this  fubject  % 
and  the  attention  of  each  individual  is  again 
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naturally  led  to  it,  upon  the  return  of  every 
anniverfary  of  the  day  on  which  he  was 
born. 

Such  is  the  liberal  care,  which  the  great 
Keeper  of  our  fouls  has  taken,  to  remind  us 
from  time  to  time  of  our  rapid  paffage  through 
this  province  of  preparation  for  a future  (late, 
and  to  prevent  our  moral  procraftination,  fo 
far  as  it  might  be  promoted,  and  encouraged, 
by  infenfibility  to  the  progrefs  of  time. 

I meet  you,  at  this  feafon,  when  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  flight  of  time,  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  furrounding  fociety,  is 
founding  in  your  ears,  to  call  upon  you,  as 
the  friend  of  your  charadter,  and  your  wel- 
fare, to  lend  a moral  ear  to  thefe  periodical 
memorials  of  your  fleeting  opportunities, 
which  Nature  and  mankind  concur  to  afford 
you.  He  that  has  ceafed  to  be  roufed  by 
them  into  an  attention  to  the  porting  pace  of 
his  days,  and  into  an  expeditious  improvement 
of  them,  is  funk  into  an  infenfibility,  upon 
this  fubjedt,  which,  I know  of  no  other  no- 
tices of  his  rapid  paffage  to  the  grave,  that 
are  likely  to  excite.  He  that  has  brought 
himfelf  to  fay,  at  the  expiration  of  his  years, 

Another  year  is  gone,  but  a Angle  year  is  a 
i very 
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Very  infignificant  part  of  the  life  of  man,5* 
will  be  likely  to  continue  to  fay  fo,  till  he  has 
not  another  to  throw  away. 

It  is  true,  the  termination  of  longer  ftages 
in  the  life  of  man  is  fignified  to  him,  by 
changes  which  take  place  in  his  animal  fyftem. 
There  is  a feries  of  feafons  within  him,  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  which  fucceed  one  another  with- 
out him.  But  the  fucceffion  of  the  former 
is  not  calculated  to  excite  his  attention  to 
them,  in  the  fame  forcible  manner,  in  which 
it  is  roufed  by  the  latter.  In  that  refpedt  in 
which  the  refemblance  is  not  to  our  moral 
advantage,  the  feafons  of  human  life  may  be 
compared  to  thofe  of  nature  around  us. 
Thefe,  although  when  they  have  arrived  at 
certain  heights,  they  are  fufficiently  charac- 
terifed,  and  diftin guifhable  from  each  other, 
yet,  with  refpeft  to  their  precife  boundaries, 
are  interwoven  together  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  we  fee  not  where  they  join;  and  they 
arrive  at  thefe  fummits  by  fo  gradual  a rife, 
as  to  baffle  all  obfervation  of  their  progr^fs. 
They  fucceed  to  each  other  fo  as  to  conceal 
their  fucceffion  ; and  they  rife  to  their  height 
with  that  flownefs,  which  renders  us  infal- 
lible to  their  afcenfioii.  They  melt  into  one 

another 
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another.  There  is  no  pointed  partition  be- 
tween them*  The  lines  that  feparate  them 
are  unfeen ; and  the  fhades,  by  which  they 
gradually  ftrengthen  into  the  colours  that  gla- 
ringly diftinguifli  them,  fteal  into  ftrength, 
in  the  fame  imperceptible  manner.  It  is  by 
the  mod  flow  and  infenfible  degrees,  that  the 
bleaknefs  of  winter  foftens  into  the  warmth 
of  fpring.  It  is  by  the  moft  nice  and  unno- 
ticed gradation,  that  the  bud  grows  bigger 
and  bigger.  The  flower  unfurls  itfelf  fold 
after  fold.  The  fruit  is  long  in  fwelling,  be- 
fore it  blulhes;  and  is  a long  time  red,  before 
it  is  ripe.  The  growth  of  the  com  creeps  to 
maturity,  with  a procefs  that  fleeps  to  the 
fight;  “ Firft  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after 
that  the  full  com  in  the  ear.”  The  leaf 
takes  up  a confiderable  time  in  fading,  and  is 
long  faded,  before  it  falls.  One  by  one  they 
decay  ; one  after  another  they  drop  ; and 
nature  is  naked  again,  without  our  perceiving 
her  clothing  ftripped  off.  It  is  thus  with 
the  feafons  of  human  life.  The  fire  of  youth 
abates,  without  the  man’s  perceiving  any  di- 
minution of  juvenile  ardour.  The  firft  fymp- 
tom  of  decay  is  too  flight,  to  excite  any  per- 
ception of  the  approach  of  age.  The  fecond 
Vol.  II.  Ff  makes 
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makes  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  nature  ; and  the  warnings  of  death 
are  frequently  given,  before  infirmity  attends 
to  the  fignal. 

In  thefe  refpedts,  the  ftages  of  human  life 
referable  thofe  of  the  year.  In  thofe,  in 
which  the  latter  rouze  irrefiftibly  our  atten- 
tion to  them,  the  refemblance  fails. 

When  any  one  of  the  feafons  of  the  year 
has  reached  a certain  height , it  hangs  out  de- 
finite and  firiking  figns,  in  which  we  parti- 
cularly recognize  it,  which  are  its  charac- 
teriftic  features,  its  peculiar  attributes,  in  the 
reprefentations  of  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
Thefe  figns  are  prominent  and  remarkable. 
They  make  pointed  impreflions  upon  us. 
When  the  earth  firft  puts  on  its  green  attire, 
although  it  was  weeks  in  clothing  itfelf,  yet 
as  foon  as  the  infant  leaves  are  large  enough 
to  prefent  to  the  fight  a conne£ted  tinge  of 
tender  verdure,  having  been  accuftomed  for 
months  to  behold  it  in  a barren  and  naked 
hate,  we  feem  to  fee  a fudden  alteration  in  its 
appearance ; we  furvey  the  bloomy  fcenery 
with  furprife,  and  we  fay,  It  is  fpring  ! Al- 
though the  young  fruit,  upon  the  tree  that 
yields  it,  fteals,  in  the  raoft  infenfible  man- 
ner; 
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tier;  from  fize  to  fize,  and  from  glow  to 
glow  ; although  the  fields  produce  their 
bread,  with  a pace  that  cannot  be  perceived  ; 
although  the  corn  afcends  to  its  full  grown 
height,  and  yellows  into  its  ripened  gold, 
with  a gradation  that  will  not  allow  us  to  fee 
it  increafe  its  bulk,  or  change  its  colour 
yet,  when,  at  length,  the  plenty  of  the  earth 
is  ready  to  be  gathered,  the  period  is  pointed, 
and  marked  with  circumftance ; the  fields 
are  filled  with  reapers  ; the  fheaves  appear  in 
rows;  and  the  flhouts  of  ruftic  holiday  and 
triumph  are  heard.  In  the  fame  manner, 
though  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  decay  of 
the  year,  through  every  fhade  of  declining  co- 
lour in  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  follow 
the  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  the  air,  through 
all  the  degrees  from  fultry  heat  to  piercing 
cold,  yet  at  laid,  as  it  were  on  a fudden, 
fnow  falls ! water  freezes  ! and  a picture  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  which  in  a moment  gives  us  the 
image  of  winter.  In  the  feafons  of  human 
life,  there  are  none  of  thefe  ftriking  turns  ; 
none  of  thefe  arrivals  of  imperceptible  grada- 
tion at  ultimate  edges  and  points.  In  the 
feafons  of  the  year,  there  is  contraft,  and 
ftrong  diftinftion*  to  mark  the  feries.  It  is 
F f 2 a fucceffion 
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a fucceffion  of  rife  and  fall,  of  hill  and  valley,  in 
which,however  gradual  theafcentsanddefcents, 
the  fummtfs  are  (harp.  The  degrees,  exhibited 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  feafons  around  us,  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  fpire,  which,  however 
infenfibly  it  tapers,  tapers  at  laft  to  a point ; 
terminates  in  a pinnacle,  that  pierces  the  air, 
and  impreffes  the  eye.  In  the  feafons  of  nature 
within  us,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  but  one 
turn  ; and  that  is  fo  round,  fo  unangular, 
and  long,  as  to  look  like  a level  to  him  that 
pafi'es  it ; all  the  reft  of  the  path  is  imper- 
ceptibly up,  and  imperceptibly  down. 

The  whole  courfe  of  human  nature  is  but 
one  curvature,  which  is  fo  gradually  bent,  as 
to  feem  all  along  to  be  a ftraight  line  to  the 
traveller  over  it. 

There  is  a /peed  in  the  proceffion  of  the 
feafons  of  the  year,  which  lends  its  afliftance 
to  render  the  difference  between  them  fo 
much  the  more  ftriking.  When  any  one  of 
them  is  prefent  we  compare  it  with  that 
which  went  before,  and  which  is  yet  vivid  in 
our  memory.  Childhood  and  youth,  man- 
hood and  age,  follow  one  another  with  a flow 
ftep  ; when  we  have  reached  the  zenith  of 
any  one  of  thefe  ftages,  we  have  forgotten 
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its  predeceffor,  and  are  infenfible  to  any 
fucceffion. 

When  any  one  of  the  feafons  of  the  year 
returns  to  us,  its  being  a return , and  not  a 
firft  occurrence,  neceflarily  leads  us  to  notice 
it.  We  meet  what  before  we  have  met. 
Memory  acknowledges  the  appearance,  and 
our  imagination  meets  it  again,  with  the  at- 
tention which  reeollediion  infpires*  In  the 
feafons  of  human  nature,  there  is  none  of 
this  recurrence  and  revolution,  and,  there- 
fore, none  of  the  acknowledgment  which 
remembrance  produces.  Man  knows  but 
one  youth,  but  one  prime,  but  one  age. 
When  he  paffes  through  thefe  periods,  he 
paffes  through  them  for  the  firft  time ; and, 
therefore,  takes  none  of  that  notice  of  them 
which  is  connected  with  recognition. 

Upon  a particular  day^  your  calendar  tells 
you,  a year  is  expired.  If  your  calendar  be 
not  confulted,  the  firft  friend,  that  meets  you, 
reminds  you  that  it  is,  by  the  complimentary 
congratulations  which  cuftom  has  inftituted. 
But  there  is  no  particular  day,  upon  which 
the  report  is  made  to  you,  either  by  a voice 
without  you,  or  within  you,  Upon  this  day 
youth  terminates,  and  manhood  commences  ; 
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or,  To-day  the  prime  of  life  is  over,  and  old 

age  begins. 

If,  therefore,  we  do  not  take  the  alarm  from 
the  annual  notices  we  receive,  from  the 
courfes  of  nature,  and  from  the  cuftoms  of 
fociety,  of  the  lapfe  of  human  life,  there  are 
none  others  that  will  be  likely  to  prevent 
our  approach  to  the  termination  of  our  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  to  eternal  happinefs,  from 
being  perfectly  imperceptible.  He  who  fays, 
I will  reform  my  manners  next  year,  though 
there  is  not  much  probability  of  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promife,  is  yet  much  more  likely 
to  fulfil  it,  than  he  who  lays,  I will  amend 
my  life  when  I find  myfelf  arrived  at  the  me- 
ridian of  my  days,  when  I feel  myfelf  be- 
ginning  to  go  down  to  the  dull.  For  the 
former  will  know  when  the  next  year  is  come, 
at  whatever  point  of  it  he  adjourns  his  refor- 
mation till  then  ; but  the  latter  will  not  know 
when  the  noon  of  his  life  is  come,  when  the 
declenfion  of  his  nature  commences.  He, 
who  thus  vaguely  fixes  the  date  of  purpofed 
penitence,  fixes  it  certain  that  he  will  never 
reitify  his  conduit.  He  will  pafs  the  period, 
which  he  has  in  his  eye  for  the  performance  of 
this  promife  to  himfelf,  without  perceiving  it  as 

he 
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lie  pafles  by.  Man,  looking  only  to  his  pre- 
lent fenfations,  without  comparing  them  with 
his  part  feelings  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
prefent  moment,  always  imagines  himfelf 
precifely  in  the  fame  point  of  his  path  to  the 
tomb.  This  week,  this  month,  this  year, 
he  feels  to  himfelf  no  older,  than  he  was  a 
week,  a month,  a year,  ago. 

Our  only  moral  fafety  is  in  the  immediate 
improvement  of  thetime  that  yet  remains  tous. 
This  moment,  let  us  ftand  ftill  and  confider. 
This  inftant,  let  me  arreft  your  attention  to 
the  rapid  wings,  which  your  virtuous  oppor- 
tunities wear  ; and  urge  you  to  feize  them  as 
they  fly  to  you.  Since  Almighty  God  has 
afforded  us  fo  many  fignals  of  the  departure 
of  our  days  and  years,  let  not  the  want  of  at- 
tention to  thofe  fignals  reftore  to  the  pace  of 
time  that  imperceptibility,  which  naturally 
belongs  to  it,  and  vvhich  is  fo  foothing  to  the 
{lumber  of  moral  procraftination.  Since  the 
God  of  nature  has  been  fo  confiderate  of  our 
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virtuous  fafety  as  to  render  audible  thofe  fteps 
of  time  which  in  themfelves  are  filent  and  un- 
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heard,  let  us  not  feal  our  ear  to  the  folemn 
£ound. 

This  day  let  me  call  upon  every  one  before 

me, 
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me,  and  may  it  be  with  a prevailing  voice, 
to  attend  to  the  notices  he  is  now  receiving 
from  the  lip  of  fociety,  in  addition  to  thofc 
which  nature  utters,  of  the  hafte  with  which 
his  years  are  winging  their  flight  for  ever 
from  him.  Art  and  human  cuftom  concur 
with  nature  and  with  God,  to  remind  us  of 
departing  time.  At  the  expiration  of  every 
hour,  there  is  a bell  that  tells  us,  it  is  gone  ; 
the  daily  talk,  that  was  behind  the  day,  is 
hurried  on  by  the  found.  At  the  expiration  of 
a year,  cuftomary  commemorations,  andfocial 
gratulations,  proclaim  its  expiration  in  every 
ear. 

“ We  take  no  note  of  time  but  from  its  lofs. 

To  give  it  then  a tongue  is  wife  in  man/* 

To  give  the  year  a tongue,  is  wife  ft  of  ail. 
As  the  clock  the  hour,  fociety  ftrikes  the 
year.  Oh  ! for  a found  to  notify  its  flight, 
awful  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  ! folemn  and 
iublime  as  the  voice  of  an  angel ! ear-pene- 
trating, earth-fhaking,  as  the  tremendous 
trumpet  that  fhall  awake  the  dead  ! 

Let  the  focial  fignal,  now  founding  in 
your  ears,  of  the  departure  of  fo  large  a por- 
tion of  your  time,  roufe  every  one  of  you  to 
the  moft  refolute  and  generous  improvement 
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of  every  year,  that  may  yet  remain  in  your 
hand.  Let  each  one  of  us  ferioufiy  confider, 
hove  few  more  there  can  be,  how  few  more 
there  may  be,  between  us  and  the  bar, 
before  which  we  (hall  be  called,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  (pent 
them.  When  a few  more  years,  at  the  mold, 
have  rolled  over  us,  when  a few  more  fu ai- 
mers have  ihone,  a few  more  winters  have 
lowered,  a few  more  fprings  have  fmiled 
upon  us,  the  probation  of  every  one  of  us 
will  be  over ; we  {hall  all  be  laid  down  in 
that  unconfcious  bed,  where  we  ihall  have  no 
fhare  in  ail  that  is  done  under  the  fun,  or  in 
all  that  is  produced  by  its  benignant  operations. 
May  we  all  have  the  wifdom  to  improve,  while 
it  is  yet  ours,  that  time,  the  worth  of  which 
no  words  are  warm  enough  to  exprefs ; the 
value  of  which  we  fliall  all  of  us  one  day  deeply 
feel;  and  which,  when  once  loft,  not  all  the 
tears  that  can  rain  from  the  eye  of  Remorfe, 
or  all  the  prayers  that  can  rife  from  the  lip 
of  Penitence,  or  all  the  efforts  the  hand  of 
Diligence  can  put  forth,  will  be  able  to  re- 
cover. Amen. 
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THE  END. 


ERRATA. 


Page  160,  line  25,  for  proved,  read,  proud, 

190,  - 10,  for  brave,  read  Truly  brave, 

2or,  - 11,  for  bravery,  read  rash  bravery, 

azi,  - 1 , for  actual  appearance , read  1 ts  attual  appear- 

ance. 

295,  - 4,  for  hailethy  read  hailed . 

339,  - 8,  for  in  every  principle,  read  by  every  principle* 

356,  - 11,  for  long , read  wrong. 
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